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THE AIM OF THE NEW THEOLOGY 
MOVEMENT. 


THe Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL, M.A. 


THE prominence which has been given during the last few 
months to what has now come to be called the New Theology 
is a not unhopeful sign of the times, although the discussion 


has not up to the present been very illuminating or free from 
acrimony. ‘The majority of those taking part in it appear to 
have been possessed by the idea that the present writer sat 
down one morning to invent a new theology, and managed to 
complete his task before luncheon—no one, presumably, having 
ever heard of the name or the movement before. One has 
occasionally suspected during the controversy that some of 
the critics were not quite so ignorant as they made out: to 
belittle the importance of a subject by representing it as the 
hare-brained obiter dictum of some individual is an ancient 
device and a useful if not very honourable weapon. But the 
air is clearing a little, and the general public, or that portion 
of it which is taking an interest in the matter, is coming to 
see that the title New Theology belongs to a movement 
which depends upon no one personality and no one church ; 
it is a spiritual quickening, a renewal of life and energy within 


the various Christian communions and even beyond them. 
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Where the name came from no one seems to know. It was 
in use more than a generation ago as indicative of the attitude 
of some, chiefly in the Congregational churches of New 
England, who felt that the Christian fundamental of the 
immanence of God ought to be the regulative principle of an 
effective gospel and a living theology. In this country the 
name has been spontaneously applied of late to the teaching 
of those evangelical preachers who have been placing this 
principle in the foreground of their pulpit ministrations. Of 
these the present writer is only one, and he has never adopted 
the name New Theology as descriptive of his attitude : the name 
has been thrust upon him by others, just as the now historic 
names of Puritan and Quaker were originally thrust upon 
their wearers. If he had been able to choose, he would have 
preferred some other name—if name there had to be,—for in 
his judgment the word “new” has incidentally done some 
harm by creating the impression that the New Theology 
involves a breach with historic Christianity, which is utterly 
untrue. Another misconception, frequently put forward, is 
that the New Theology is a freshly formulated statement of 
belief on a credal basis, and with no more intrinsic authority 
or promise of permanence than, say, Dowieism. How far these 
notions are from the truth will gradually become clearer as 
the dust of controversy settles. The New Theology, like the 
Humanism of Dr F. C. S. Schiller and his coadjutors in the 
realm of philosophy, represents a method rather than a system 
to which all its adherents must subscribe. Those who main- 
tain that the Christian religion, and even the venerable creeds, 
ought to be interpreted in terms of the divine immanence in 
the universe and in mankind are users of this method, whether 
they employ the term New Theology to describe it or not. 
In applying this method they must inevitably sweep away 
many of the misleading and inadequate statements of belief 
which in the popular mind are supposed to be synonymous 
with Christian truth. It is the popular theology of the 
churches with which the New Theology comes into conflict. 
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But its emphasis is positive, not negative; it is a return to 
simplicity of statement and to the preaching of an ethical 
gospel. Like Humanism, it discards every theologoumenon 
which has not a practical ethical value. 

Up to the present the name New Theology seems to have 
been restricted for the most part to the teaching given from 
some evangelical Free Church pulpits, especially of the Con- 
gregational order. There is no absolute reason why it should 
be so, and perhaps the tendency will not continue; for the 
same movement exists in other churches, even the Roman 
Catholic, and is rising spontaneously everywhere. The name 
matters little, but there seems to be a clear and real need for 
a drawing together of those who are adopting the attitude 
indicated above. If this drawing together could be accom- 
plished, the gain to spiritual religion would be enormous. ‘The 
name New Theology might then be dropped, and some more 
comprehensive designation adopted. 

Such a drawing together has already been attempted in a 
tentative fashion, and, before going on to indicate the lines on 
which it seems desirable that a wider society should be formed, 
it may be as well to tell here briefly the story of the New 
Theology League, as it was called. For the past year or two 
various approaches have been made to the minister of the City 
Temple, chiefly by young Free Church ministers, asking that 
some kind of organisation might be formed to bring to- 
gether in an unpretentious way a number of those throughout 
the country who were in general sympathy with his teaching. 
While more than willing to encourage the formation of such 
a society, he was unwilling to assume personal responsibility 
for it, as the organisation thereof might prove to be a heavy 
burden. In the end, however, a private meeting was sum- 
moned at the City Temple, to consider the possibility of 
uniting for the free discussion of religious questions on the 
basis of a common sympathy with the standpoint of the New 
Theology. At this meeting it was evident that the majority, 
including the present writer, were in favour of an organisation 
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which, with as little machinery as possible, might include 
members of all denominations and of no denomination, so 
long as they were desirous of unfettered converse in regard to 
the fundamental problems of religion; in a word, what was 
wanted was a society with the platform of the Hisserr 
JourNAL. Others thought that it would be better to restrict 
membership for the present to those in fellowship with Con- 
gregational churches, as it was quite probable that before 
long advocates of the New Theology might find themselves 
in the position of having to contend for a footing within 
Congregationalism itself. The title, New Theology League, 
was provisionally adopted, and a committee appointed to 
revise the whole proceedings and bring up a report to 
a future meeting. It was clearly understood that nothing 
was finally settled at this preliminary meeting, not even the 
name of the new society. By a curious and unfortunate 
coincidence, the New Theology controversy broke out with- 
in a few days after this meeting was held, and when the 
appointed committee met it found itself the centre of a storm. 
The fact that such a society was in process of formation 
was immediately made public, together with a number of 
incorrect statements as to its aims and objects. To all out- 
siders it appeared that the society was formed in consequence 
of the sudden publicity given to the New Theology movement, 
whereas it was nothing of the kind; it was the outcome of 
repeated requests for the formation of some kind of a union 
which might enable preachers of the New Theology to meet 
and know one another. In view of the undesirable notoriety 
now given to its doings, the committee was undecided as to 
what course to take. Some were for militant action against 
the denominational assailants of the New Theology, while 
others were as strongly of opinion that anything divisive was 
more than ever undesirable. When, a week later, the original 
meeting reassembled to receive the committee’s report, the 
public controversy had become so acute that it was unani- 
mously decided to take no further steps which might tend to 
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provoke animosity, but to continue quietly with the endeavour 
to form a society for the encouragement of progressive religious 
thought. This description was not intended as the name of 
the society itself, but a declaration of the purpose for which 
it was founded. As the name New Theology League had not, 
in the first instance, been definitely decided upon in any case, 
it was now, under the circumstances, abandoned as being 
provocative. If the New Theology controversy had not 
arisen, there would have been nothing provocative about it. 

The little society thus formed will no doubt continue in 
a quiet way, providing a means for fraternal intercourse 
among its founders and their friends, but it is not and never 
will be a fighting organisation. There are plenty of societies 
like it existing among Free Church ministers and others for 
various purposes. The object of the present paper is to point 
out the need for some effective method of bringing together 
on wider lines the men who in various religious communions 
are in sympathy with the standpoint of those Free Churchmen 
who are adherents of the New Theology. It is impossible 
for the present writer to undertake such an organisation, and 
quite undesirable from many points of view. The little 
society whose brief history has just been narrated is not what 
is wanted for this more comprehensive purpose. What is 
wanted more than anything else is some means whereby 
liberal - minded Catholics, Anglicans, Evangelical Free 
Churchmen, Unitarians, men of science like Sir Oliver 
Lodge, ethical teachers like Dr Stanton Coit, and pioneers 
of social reform like Professor Henry Jones and Mr Keir 
Hardie can get together on a common platform and under- 
stand more fully their common aims. Can this be done? If 
so, will some organising genius, well known to the public, and 
in bad odour with none, arise and do it? More can be done 
by personal touch than by any amount of printed matter, 
even though it were all of the Hisspert Journa order. The 
urgent need of the hour is the need for a strong assertion of 
our fundamental Christian unity, or at any rate of the idea 
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of social brotherhood based upon spiritual sanctions. This 
spirit seems to be in the air just now, and it ought to find 
some kind of collective expression. 

Some will maintain that this has not necessarily anything 
to do with the New Theology, but it has, and a great deal too. 
The one great word of the New Theology is unity, the unity 
of the individual with the race, and of the race with God. Its 
aim is as clear as moral conviction can make it—namely, the 
realisation of a kingdom of God, a spiritual brotherhood, 
exalting and fulfilling all the throes and strivings of the 
nations in the political, social, and scientific world to-day. It 
is a recognition of the all-sufficiency of the religion of Jesus 
for our moral and spiritual needs, and a perception of the 
essential oneness of all forms of faith in which this ideal finds 
expression. The adherent of the New Theology tries to get 
beneath every venerable statement of Christian belief, and 
bring to light the essential truth implied in it. He does not 
admit that there can be any dissonance between science and 
religion, for their field of action is the same. Religion is the 
soul’s response to the universe, and science is only the mind 
trying to understand the universe. As soon as religion be- 
comes theology it must either consist with science or be 
foredoomed, for the universe explored by science is, after all, 
the very universe which calls the soul to prayer. A theology 
in conflict with the scientific method is therefore, in the nature 
of things, an inadequate expression of religious experience, and 
even a clog upon it. The rehabilitation of religious faith 
which is now upon us involves a recognition of the sacredness 
of science. The only theology that will hold the field in the 
immediate future will be that of science, and science can no 
more contradict the findings of the highest human experience 
than it can deny its own method. 

It is just the same in the region of sociology and its 
practical aims. It is an extraordinary thing that socialism 
should ever, in any of its manifestations, have become material- 
istic, and the fact that it should have done so is an indictment 
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of the churches. Whence springs the deep-seated hostility of 
so many of the representatives of labour to the churches? It 
can only be from the fact that organised religion has, in the 
immediate past, lost sight of its own fundamental, the divine- 
ness of man. Practical materialism in the churches has led to 
theoretical materialism in the masses. If the ecclesia of Jesus 
had all along been proclaiming both by precept and example 
the ideal of universal brotherhood, and the possibility of 
realising the kingdom of God on earth, the unprivileged could 
never have looked for any other leader. But suspicion and 
mistrust have been born of the unfaithfulness of Christians to 
their own first principle. Why in the world have we been 
pressing dogma to the front, when there were wrongs to be 
righted and men to be redeemed from the dominion of forces 
that brutalise and degrade their nobler nature? The obvious, 
glaring thing in the world of human affairs to-day is that the 
Church has been trying too long to save men from suffering 
in a world to come, and has been only partially concerned 
about the root-causes of suffering in this. Faith has too often 
been deprived of its moral content, and spoken of as if it 
had only an intellectual content. The man at the bottom of 
the social ladder sees this with the clearness born of adversity, 
and hates what he thinks to be the insincerity of organised 
religion. Then, too, the fact is beyond dispute that the move- 
ment towards social emancipation is now international, and 
recognises itself to be such. It is far ahead of the churches 
in this respect ; in fact, it is the true Church, the organisation 
which is doing the work the churches ought to be doing, 
realising the kingdom of God. The socialist workman in 
Philadelphia feels himself nearer to the workman in Berlin 
than he does to the plutocrat in the next block. Here is the 
greatest and most promising of the forces making for uni- 
versal peace. What are we to callit? If this movement 
be not guided by the spirit of Christ, there is no other move- 
ment that is. The professed materialism of so many of its 
adherents is only incidental, and due to the moral apathy of 
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the churches more than to any other cause whatsoever. But 
it cannot continue; no movement so intrinsically spiritual 
can continue without recognising itself for what it really is. 
The touch of religious faith would make it irresistible. 

Here, then, is the true mission of the churches to-day—or, 
if the churches fail to realise it, the mission of the man of 
faith, wherever he may be found. He may call his views by 
what name he pleases, but they are the New Theology, the 
gospel of the kingdom of God. It is a deplorable perversion 
of the truth to say that the Church exists to secure a blessed im- 
mortality for a select few of the human race. The Church has 
nothing whatever to do with getting men into heaven; her 
work is to get heaven into this world. It ought to be plain to 
any ordinary intelligence that to talk about saving men from 
God is ridiculous, and worse than ridiculous ; it is one of the un- 
conscious blasphemies of theology. ‘To preach that salvation is 
obtainable by believing something, and is a kind of insurance 
policy for the life to come, is even worse. Thank heaven! the 
churches are beginning to wake up to it, and to see that the 
one thing which justifies their existence is their success in 
making men willing to manifest the love of God. The gospel 
we have to preach is very simple, and it is the same gospel in 
every church, Catholic or Protestant, where the spirit of Jesus 
is really to be found, The Reformation of the sixteenth 
century was a moral rather than an intellectual revolt. In- 
tellectually, the forms in which it clothed religious faith were 
worse than those it replaced. A similar moral revolt is pro- 
ceeding now against Protestantism itself. Can the preaching 
of the New Theology, the gospel of the kingdom of God, 
avail to save it? If not, let it perish. Churches or no 
churches, this is the gospel of the future. The vast inter- 
national labour movement is an expression of it, and once 
that movement becomes aflame with religious zeal, all the 
forces of harm and hate will go down before it. To kindle 
that flame is the object of the preachers of the New Theology. 
They know quite well what they are doing, and why they are 
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doing it. It is the word of God to the present age, the peal 
of the New Reformation. Nothing can stand in its way for 
long. All archaic presentations of Christianity which are 
inconsistent with this all-comprehending purpose out of which 
Christianity originally sprang must go; we have no use for 
them, they belong to the lumber of a bygone age. We have 
to preach the kingdom of God, and nothing else. The one 
thing we have to get men to see is that, to know God, and to 
be happy here or in a world to come, they must be unselfish, 
and that no other kind of worship and no other kind of creed 
are worth taking into account. Set the world on fire with 
this kind of faith in God, and we have saved it; it is the only 
reason for which churches exist, or ought to exist. 

It is well that so many faithful and loyal members of the 
churches are coming to see it, and are preaching the truth 
with fervour and clearness. There is no church where this 
movement is more marked at present than in the venerable 
Church of Rome herself, the mother-church of Western 
Christendom. The very same movement which in a somewhat 
different form is represented in this country by the New 
Theology is proceeding in Italy and elsewhere under Roman 
Catholic influences and under another name. The fact that 
this is possible, without the conscious and direct co-operation 
of its promoters with progressive Protestantism, is evidence 
that the Divine Spirit is operating in the same way throughout 
Christendom. There has recently appeared in Italy the first 
number of a magazine called J/ Rinnovamento, which is 
described as a critical review of ideas and facts. It is a striking 
production, and the first number shows what a vast reinforce- 
ment the ideal of a progressive Christianity is going to receive 
from the midst of Catholicism. It has been started by three 
sincere, courageous, open-eyed, and competent young men. 
They have the support of many non-Catholic contributors, 
including, apparently, Dr Edward Caird, who has permitted 
the introduction to his work on the Evolution of Religion 
to appear as an article. The leader of this little band, 
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and the author of the introduction, is Tommaso Scotti, the 
future Duca Scotti, one of the chief nobles of Lombardy. 
This introduction is a noteworthy piece of work, especially as 
proceeding from the pen of an earnest Catholic. The following 
paragraphs show clearly the purpose and standpoint of the 
writer :-— 


“In noi Cristianesimo é Vita: é inesauribile aspirazione, é speranza, é 
anelito di tutto l’essere verso cid che nella vita partecipa dell’ eterno; é esalta- 
mento progressivo di noi stessi in una ricerca appassionata e a volte angosciosa 
del vero; é un protendersi e un vivere dell’ anima nel futuro. Invano noi lo 
rinchiuderemmo in alcuni sistemi intellettuali come in espressioni definitive del 
suo sviluppo; esso é per sua natura in un continuo divenire che spezza gli 
antichi involucri per ricrearne perennemente dei nuovi, che plasma e riplasma 
le forme attraverso le quali si comunica all’ intelletto umano; in un moto 
perenne di rinnovamento, come se un divino artefice nella creta molle cercasse 
di esprimere senza posa e insoddisfatto sempre un suo ineffabile ideale.” 


This passage might have been written by Auguste Sabatier 
himself, for it breathes the very essence of the religion of 
the Spirit. The emphatic assertion of the impossibility of 
permanently enclosing religious experience within any intel- 


lectual system of belief is striking as coming from a Catholic. 
How the author reconciles such a statement with the duty of 
obedience to ecclesiastical authority is not easy for an outsider 
to understand. In the paragraph immediately preceding this 
one, the writer maintains that men are comparatively indifferent 
to the outsides of ideas, and that our religious conceptions ought 
not to be fettered by external dogmatic authority. Apparently, 
in his view, the teaching church ought to guide but not to 
control her children. 


1 « For us Christianity is Life; it is inexhaustible aspiration; it is hope; 
it is a craving of the whole being for that which, in life, shares the nature of 
the Eternal: it is the progressive elevation of ourselves in a passionate and 
sometimes painful pursuit of truth ; it is the soul’s projection of itself, and its 
life, in the future. Vain were the attempt to shut up Christianity in any 
intellectual systems as final expressions of its development ; by its nature it is 
in a state of continuous growth which breaks up the old envelopes in order to 
create for them a perennially new content, which shapes and reshapes the forms 
through which itself is communicated to the intelligence of man—a perennial 
movement of renovation, as though a divine worker in the yielding clay were 
seeking without rest or final satisfaction to express his ineffable ideal.” 
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This appears to be the writer’s meaning in the following 
paragraph also :— 

“ D’altra parte non vorremmo che questo amore di verita nella liberta, 
generasse in alcuni il dubbio di un nostra distacco dalla tradizione religiosa. 
Anzi ci preme dichiarare che il cattolicesimo é la naturale base della nostra 
ricerca; che noi lo sentiamo come il punto di partenza della nostra indagine ; 
e che degli stessi confini del suo dogma abbiamo bisogno come di fondamenti 
secolari della nostra vita spirituale.” ! 

But the most thorough-going adherent of the New Theology 
could say this too, every word of it, provided the writer would 
admit a wider connotation of the term Catholicism. There is 
such a thing as the Christian consciousness ; it is not a fancy 
but a fact. And there is such a thing as the Catholic temper 
of mind, the desire to seek unity rather than division, and to 
believe in the essential solidarity of the Christian witness in all 
ages. We have had enough of protest and division; what we 
want now is a drawing together of the Christian forces of the 
world on an ethical basis. If the paragraph just quoted means 
no more than a recognition of the fact that Christian experience 
is not atomistic, but the outcome of a constant and unbroken 
spiritual witness and holy fellowship, we can gladly endorse it. 
The writer and his coadjutors are evidently trying to lay bare 
the moral and spiritual values presumed in the venerable creeds 
of the Church. In so far as that is the case, their work may 
fairly be described as a New Theology movement within the 
Roman communion—a further evidence that the Spirit of God 
is moving on the face of the waters, and preparing the world- 
wide spiritual quickening which shall result in making modern 
civilisation a true Catholic church, a City of God. 

That this movement has long been in progress in the 
Church of England everyone must admit. In that com- 
munion the dislike to the word Protestant does not necessarily 

1 «On the other hand, we would not that this love of truth in freedom 
should produce in anyone a suspicion of our detachment from traditional 
religion. Rather do we feel bound to declare that Catholicism is the natural 
base of our inquiry; that we recognise it as the point of departure for our 


quest ; and that we need the very limitations of its dogma as the temporal 
foundations of our spiritual life.” 


— 
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involve high and dry sacerdotalism; rather, it betokens a 
desire to recognise and insist upon the fundamental unity of 
Christendom in regard to the moral and spiritual realities 
summed up in our common experience of Christ. Probably 
Dr Rashdall and the school represented in Contentio Veritatis 
would willingly admit this. ‘The same can be said of the Free 
Catholic movement in which Unitarians are taking part. 
While the formal unity of Christendom is neither possible nor 
desirable, a practical concentration of all the Christian forces 
for the realisation of the main purpose for which the Church 
of Christ exists ought now to be within sight. Whatever 
name we give to the movement which is rising spontaneously 
from so many different quarters, we can gladly and thankfully 
recognise that it is of God, and do our best to further it. 

The ethical and spiritual reawakening of Christendom is 
at hand. “The law and the prophets were until John: from 
that time the gospel of the kingdom of God is preached, and 
every man presseth into it.” We want a Christian unity based 
upon a recognition of this all-important truth. We want a 
practical assertion of the fact that the Church has no meaning 
and no function if it be not this. We want effective declara- 
tion of the truth that God is seeking manifestation in this way, 
and that the Christ is present in all His saving fulness in every 
effort put forth for the healing of the wounds of mankind and 
the realisation of a spiritual brotherhood on earth as in heaven. 
We want this ancient ideal preached as a new evangel. We 
must show the masses that we are in earnest, and to do so we 
must let other objects sink into the background: “ Seek first 
the kingdom of God.” We must be simple and sincere if we 
would really help those who are simple and sincere. When 
we use the word sin, let us show that we mean selfishness ; and 
when we proclaim a gospel for sin, let us begin by being 
unselfish ourselves. Where is the good of talking to men 
about sin while we have plenty and they are starving? The 
réal sin consists in doing nothing to alter such a state of things. 
When the man with a burdened conscience comes to us for 
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relief, let us tell him that we all bear the burden together, and 
that until he becomes a Christ all the love in the universe will 
come to his help and share his struggle. His burden is ours— 
the burden of the Christ incarnate for the redemption of the 
world. There is no want within the range of human experi- 
ence which this gospel will not meet. It is the proclamation 
of our oneness in God. Never since the nascent days of the 
Christian evangel has that gospel been preached with fervour 
and clearness by an undivided church. 

If the Church will unite to preach it now, the future is 
glorious. It can be preached under any or all of the existing 
ecclesiastical forms, but it must be preached; the world is 
waiting for it. The unprivileged masses of every nation in 
Christendom are yearning for it and ready to respond to it. 
They do not know—how could they know ?—that the Church 
originally came into being for this end and for no other; so in 
their hunger for a purer, nobler social order they have turned 
away from the Church, and many of them are making the 
mistake of thinking that they can live by bread alone. Let 
the prophets come forward and tell them the truth, the truth 
that the hither and the yonder are one, and that man is worth 
the saving here because he has an immortal destiny, and must 
begin somewhere if he is to reach the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ in “the one far-off divine event to 


which the whole creation moves.” 
R. J. CAMPBELL. 














THE AIM OF THE NEW CATHOLIC 
MOVEMENT. 


LATINUS. 


Tue intellectual revival which has characterised the opening 
years of the century within the Catholic sphere has to some 
extent been made known to the English public by the efforts 
of sympathetic Protestants like M. Paul Sabatier and the 
Rev. A. L. Lilley, and the few Catholic writers of independent 
mind who are to be found amid the constrained and artificial 
conditions of English Roman Catholicism. The present 
purpose is to study from a specifically Catholic standpoint 
certain fundamental tendencies in this revival, particularly in 
their bearing upon the ethical and social development of the 
Latin nations, of which Northern critics have been apt to form 
so pessimistic an estimate. ‘The appearance in English garb of 
Fogazzaro’s great religious novel, Z/ Santo, affords suitable 
occasion for such a study, and his writings may conveniently 
be used for purposes of illustration. 

The revival of which we speak is clearly distinguished from 
all preceding movements of a liberalising tendency in the 
Catholic Church by its essentially scientific character. Its 
essence may be defined to consist in the application of the 
scientific and inductive method to the subject-matter of every 
department of religious study. French by origin, the move- 
ment was not slow to cross the Alps to the sister-land of Italy, 
as it will undoubtedly in time make its way across the much 
less easily penetrated barrier of the Pyrenees into old-world 


Spain. What some ecclesiastical writers are pleased to call 
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the “ poison ” of critical notions about the New Testament has 
made its way into the seminaries of Italy, those diocesan 
strongholds of the Counter-Reformation which the Fathers 
of Trent planned like a chain of military blockhouses to hold 
the land against modern ideas. To the younger clergy, and to 
those of the faithful laity who by their education are not 
strange to the science of the age, the new movement has come 
as a veritable gospel, as glad tidings of exceeding great joy, 
inspiring the hope if not the assurance that the long night of 
intellectual torpor and ignorance is over and the dawn of 
intellectual enlightenment is at hand; that the retention of 
the Faith no longer implies self-banishment from the noblest 
natural activities of man—the activities of the speculative 
reason—but is rather at once a stimulus and a guide in the 
unceasing pursuit of the ideal in thought and conduct for the 
individual, the nation, and the race. The movement, then, has 
an essentially religious as distinct from an apologetic value ; 
that is to say, it tends not merely to conserve existing religious 
beliefs as legacies from the past, but to infuse into them fresh 
life and vigour from the realities of modern experience ; and it 
is principally this aspect of the movement that Fogazzaro has 
set himself to depict. 

No man could be better equipped for exhibiting the 
religious value of the new Catholic thought than the great 
and wholesome novelist who, in Daniele Cortis, first set 
before his countrymen the ideal of a healthy religious 
patriotism combining the practice of Catholic piety with 
unswerving acceptance of the political achievements of the 
risorgimento. ‘That was in the days when the faithful, outside 
Italy at any rate, were apt to suppose that Italian patriotism 
was incompatible with loyalty to the Church. The attitude 
of Pius X. has changed all this, and the practical suppression 
of the prohibition ne elettori ne eletti has substantially achieved 
for Italian Catholics that reconciliation which Manning long 
since foresaw but of which he was not destined to witness the 
realisation. 
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It is in such circumstances that Fogazzaro, who, as a 
Senator of the Italian Kingdom, has realised in his own person 
the ideals which he set before his readers a decade ago in 
Daniele Cortis, has taken up his powerful pen as an exponent 
of the progressist spirit in Catholic thought. In J/ Santo the 
Catholic intellectual revival finds an adequate artistic expres- 
sion. Here for the first time its ideals are depicted by a great 
literary artist in living colours that appeal to the vast religious 
public which lies beyond the range of any work of purely 
abstract thought. The book signifies the emergence of the 
Catholic revival from the study and the lecture-room to the 
market-place, from the world of thought to the world of 
practical activity, individual and social. 

To pass to a closer scrutiny of the thought which finds 
expression in J/ Santo, it may be noted in the first place that 
the general tenor of the book supplies the answer to the 
numerous cavillers who even now find it difficult to see in the 
scientific method of modern Catholics anything more than an 
ingenious theological device to bolster up ecclesiastical absolu- 
tism by insincere concessions to the modern spirit. Protestants, 
both orthodox and rationalist, have been so long accustomed 
to regard Roman Catholicism as something altogether outside 
the intellectual pale, thinkable only for uninstructed or super- 
ficial or over-strung natures, that it is not wonderful that 
the ordinary observer should fail to grasp the far-reaching 
character of the critical thought of the new school. In point 
of fact, the necessity for action and initiation in every depart- 
ment of life follows not merely incidentally, in the sense that 
a man who is active in one way may be expected not to remain 
passive in any direction to which he may turn, but inevitably, 
and for reasons intimately bound up with its philosophy of 
religion and life. 

Thoroughness and sincerity is the note of this philosophy 
throughout. First and foremost, it will have done once and 
for all with that timorous and pitiable system of concessions 
and half-truths, than which nothing has tended more to dis- 
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credit religion among serious thinkers. As M. Paul Desjardins 
in his Catholicisme et Critique (an admirable appreciation of 
the epoch-making work which Abbé Loisy has accomplished 
for religious and scientific truth) has well said, we do not 
make concessions to truth; we simply recognise it. Nay 
more, if we are lovers of truth we welcome it, and if we believe 
that God is truth we see in each new acquisition of science an 
addition to our knowledge of God. Professor St George 
Mivart, who in a certain nervous solicitude about truth broke 
somewhat brusquely with traditional Catholicism at the end of 
his life, spoke finely of the consolation he derived from the 
contemplation of the Majestic God of Science; and it can 
hardly be doubted that in respect of the idea which men form 
of God, religion owes an immense debt to modern scientific 
investigation. It is not that the conceptions of the highest 
theological or mystical genius, a St Thomas Aquinas or a St 
Theresa, fell short of what is worthy in this respect, but that 
these conceptions remained the property of a few choice spirits 
whilst the ordinary believer persisted in a crude and dangerous 
anthropomorphism. If, as certain critics suggest, the Hellenic 
culture of St Paul had some share in introducing among the 
primitive Judeo-Christian community a certain philosophic 
conception of God that was lacking in the national cult of 
Jehovah, may not modern Christians gratefully acknowledge 
that the theory of evolution in biology and the results achieved 
by the inductive method in history, have profoundly modified 
and are profoundly modifying the traditional religious con- 
ceptions of the Divine Nature and its Activities? What the 
present situation demands is no longer “concessions” to 
science, but an honest renovation of the whole religious 
system in the light of scientific knowledge. It is no use 
trying to twist facts to suit theories derived from a past which 
was destitute of the knowledge we now possess ; what we have 
to do is to adjust our theories to suit the facts. The scientific 
and surely also the religious merit of the new Catholic school 


is that it does seriously set to work to reinterpret the Catholic 
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religion in the light of modern science ; to construct, according 
to the needs of the time, a philosophy of religion ; to effect a 
synthesis of the data afforded by the religious experience of 
mankind stored up for the guidance of the individual in the 
Catholic Church, and the facts of history, biology, and the 
other sciences. 

For the purposes, then, of such a synthesis, the unity of 
truth may be regarded as a central principle, and this thought 
is clearly expressed by Fogazzaro in the following passage :— 


“Jesus Christ said, 1 am the Truth; yet there are many good and pious 
people who ‘divide’ the truth in their hearts, fearing that truth will destroy 
truth, opposing God to God and teaching men to this effect. They call them- 
selves faithful, understanding not how poor and cowardly is their faith, how 
foreign to the spirit of the Apostle which proves all things. Worshippers of 
the letter, they claim to force upon grown men a nourishment of babes that 
grown men reject; they do not understand that though God is infinite and 
unchangeable, the idea that man forms of Him grows from age to age, and that 
it is the same with Divine Truth.” 


Theology then must take account of the non-theological 
sciences, because religion to be satisfying must view life as a 
whole and must explain its meaning as a whole. But though 
all truth is ultimately one, the methods by which knowledge 
is acquired in the different sciences are not the same. In the 
physical and mathematical sciences conclusions are imposed 
upon the mind by a purely intellectual process; as Abbé 
Laberthonniére puts it, pour ainsi dire brutalement. On the 
other hand, with the metaphysical and moral ideas to which 
order religion belongs, assent is free, precisely as the Vatican 
Council teaches. That is to say, here the process by which 
truth is reached is no longer purely intellectual, for there is 
no freedom to dissent from purely intellectual reasoning ; no 
one is free to dissent from a proposition of Euclid, nor is there 
any moral merit in assenting to it. Religious faith is meri- 
torious just because the assent is free, and in order to be free 
it must be other than purely intellectual. The theologians 
who regard it as purely intellectual must face the conclusion 
that the reasoning by which men are convinced of the truths 
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of religion is of an inferior order to that by which they are 
convinced of truth in other departments, and such is in fact 
the unconscious attitude of most religious people. Faith, then, 
implies a consent of the will, an active co-operation of our 
whole nature with an agency which is exterior to us, an 
assimilation by the individual organism of the nourishment 
which is introduced from without. This view of religious 
assent explains the results given by the historical method in 
the study of religion. We find (as M. Leroy has so admir- 
ably shown in his essay, Qu’est-ce qu'un Dogme?) that the 
dogmas of religion are expressed partly in popular language 
(e.g. the Fatherhood of God, the Divine Sonship) and partly 
also in the language of some particular philosophy which held 
the ground when the dogma was enunciated (e.g. the Chris- 
tology of the Quicunque vult, and the explanation of the Real 
Presence as Transubstantiation in terms of the Scholastic 
Metaphysic). Catholic thinkers thus speak of dogma as being 
psychological in that it reflects the psychology of those who 
enunciate it and those for whom it is enunciated. But it 


does not follow—and this is where the Catholic differs from 


the Rationalist—that dogma represents nothing more than 
the speculations of the past, or that religious belief is an 
incubus and a difficulty in the search after truth.’ On the 
contrary, what is important in dogma is the mysterious under- 
lying reality which it contains. This reality is apprehended 
differently by different ages and different persons; it is in 
itself always the same, and it is only our conception of it that 
changes. The dogmas are relative, but they contain the 
absolute, and are indeed conditions under which the absolute 
is made known to us in so far as we can know it. And so 
far from Faith being a hindrance, it is a help in the search for 
truth ; for inasmuch as in this order of ideas truth is not appre- 
hended by a purely intellectual process, a certain orientation 
is a necessary condition of fruitful research: we must be sure 
of the direction even if we cannot see the goal. Thus, as 


! Laberthonniére— Essais, and sundry articles. 
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Laberthonniére says, there is a sense in which those only can 
truly seek who have already found. “Let us, then” (in the 
words of St Augustine, which Laberthonniére takes as the 
motto for his Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne) “seek as 
they seek who have to find, and let us find as they find who 
have still to seek ; for it is said: ‘the man who has arrived at 
the goal is but at the beginning.’” 

He then who thus conceives of religion will rid himself of 
that fallacy of finality, and all that narrowness of vision and 
pettiness of mind aptly described by a French writer as the 
tradition of the little books that make God little, which 
vitiates popular religious belief in the eyes of those who 
know enough to know how little can be known. The limits 
of human knowledge have often been pleaded by the theo- 
logical apologists in the cause of superstition and obscurantism ; 
rightly considered, they afford the most powerful argument 
that can be adduced in favour of the new method. Because 
the subject-matter of religion is the Infinite, we must look for 


no finality in religious ideas. Sure of the direction let us 
not delude ourselves by fancying we can see the goal; our 
goal is but a beginning, and we find but to seek the more. 
Thus it is well said that true faith is agnostic rather than 
gnostic, and 


“‘T hold it a nobler thing to sail 
Over an unknown sea, 
Than to pray to God to rend the veil 
That shrouds the mystery.” 


Yet we would go forth into the Unknown not as indivi- 
duals following our own caprice, but as members of a society 
obedient to a common impulse. And if the Master bids us 
launch out into the deep, it is that we may sail not in some 
crazy craft of our own fashioning, but in the bark of Peter 
grandly constructed by the labour of the ages in accordance 
with the designs of the great Architect Himself. 

If, then, we break with Intellectualism, it is not in order 
to fall into the opposite error of Fideism; on the contrary, 
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the result is to liberate the human mind from those cramping 
restraints which the theological tendencies of modern post- 
Tridentine Catholicism undoubtedly imposed upon it; to 
restore the healthy intellectual activities which are necessary 
to the full development of our nature; to incorporate into 
the mystical Body of Christ the great achievements of 
modern thought and science, as Hellenic culture was incor- 
porated in the Primitive Age, and as the Aristotelianism of 
the Jewish and Mohammedan philosophers was similarly 
incorporated in the medieval period. 

But the practical results of the new method are by no 
means confined to the intellectual revivification of Latin 
Catholicism, great as that achievement may in itself be. 
The more we recognise the insufficiency of a purely intellec- 
tual assent, the more we emphasise the importance of moral 
values in religious belief. Religion certainly is not morality 
alone, but the intellectualists and the traditionalists “are 
responsible,” as Fogazzaro teaches, “for a fatal perversion of 
the Faith, which corrupts the whole religious life; for the 
Christian who by an effort bends himself to accept what they 
accept and reject what they reject, fancies he has thereby done 
the chief thing for God’s service; whereas, on the contrary, 
he has done less than nothing, because he still has to live his 
faith in Christ’s word and doctrine, to live the fiat voluntas tua, 
which is everything. Few Christians know to-day that religion 
is not principally an adhesion of the intellect to certain 
formulas of truth, but that it is principally action and life 
according to this truth, and that sincere Faith carries with it 
something more than negative religious duties and obligations 
to ecclesiastical authority.” 

It may be claimed that in the passage just quoted 
Fogazzaro accurately diagnoses the evil from which the 
Catholic nations have been suffering. Intellectual inertia 
has been accompanied by a kind of moral atrophy, so that, 
just as was the case with the Greco-Latin Christians of the 
fourth century compared with the Arian or Pagan Germans, 
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the morality of Catholic nations to-day is often inferior to 
that of the Protestant nations. Apart from questions of 
positive breaches of the moral law, it is obvious that the 
Protestant nations have easily surpassed the Catholic in 
material well-being and the political power that depends upon 
it. When every allowance is made for the charm of the 
Catholic type of character, the simplicity, the aptitude for 
supernatural experience, above all, the human sympathy and 
lovableness that must strike every impartial Northern observer 
who comes into contact with the warm-hearted races of the 
South, the fact remains that under the system of the Counter- 
Reformation the Catholic nations have yielded the hegemony 
of the world to the nations which have adopted the Reforma- 
tion; and this must imply a deficiency on the Catholic side 
in certain qualities which make for success in life, and which 
cannot be wholly destitute of positive moral value. The real 
causes of this admitted practical inferiority of the Catholic 
nations would seem to lie in the habit of passive obedience, 
the loss of personal initiative, and the enormous importance 
attached to right belief as compared with right conduct. 
Thus Zola was not far wrong when he exclaimed that the 
nations which accepted the yoke of Clericalism (wrongly 
identified by him with Catholicism, of which it is but a 
perversion) came to be eaten up with vermin. 

No social organism can permanently tolerate within itself 
an unhealthy element; either the organism will be destroyed 
or the mischief will be eradicated. Thus, in the Latin 
nations the Revolution marks the revolt of human nature 
against certain repressive and anti-social tendencies of the 
Counter-Reformation that were felt to be intolerable and 
destructive of life. Given the conditions imposed by the 
Counter-Reformation, the Revolution was the necessary 
result of a blind but perfectly natural racial instinct of self- 
preservation. And if to-day the great Catholic nations are 
rapidly recovering lost ground and are rich in the promise 
of a glorious future, it is thanks to the Revolution, of which, 
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now that the “fool fury” of destruction is over, the per- 
manently valuable and essentially conservative results are 
secured for Frenchmen by the Third Republic and for 
Italians by United Italy. But the official Church has stood 
aloof from these great works of liberation, whence has resulted, 
to the incalculable loss of the Latin races, a fatal opposition 
between the political and religious ideals, and the organisms 
in which they respectively find expression. A whole host 
of activities, ethical, social, political, have grown up, which 
have too long remained foreign to the Catholic Church. The 
Catholic thinkers of to-day by their ideal of Christianity as 
a life to be lived, by their conception of Christ as the Life, 
are preparing the way for the incorporation of all healthy 
human activities of the practical, as well as of the intellectual 
order, into the mystical Body of Christ. 

Hence an ardent longing to throw themselves into good 
works, in something more than the conventional religious 
sense of the phrase, is a necessary characteristic of this” 
school of thought. ‘We desire communion with the living 
Christ,” exclaims Fogazzaro, “all we who feel the con- 
ception of the Way, the Truth and the Life growing large 
within us, dilating our hearts and our minds, and bursting 
the swathing bands of these old formulas that oppress and 
stifle us and would stifle the Church if the Church were 
mortal.” 

This liberation of thought, then, will be accompanied by 
the liberation of the will, and the new religious mentality will 
not merely effect the intellectual revivification of Catholicism 
but will complete the moral regeneration of the Catholic 
nations by ending that opposition between the social and 
religious ideals which has so long retarded progress. Then 
the Revolution will no longer be looked upon as the enemy 
of Christ, but will pass into the category of those great 
movements of the human mind which have been assimilated 
by, and yet have modified and enriched, the Catholic Church. 

But all this implies plainly a reconsideration of the idea of 
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authority, a readjustment of the relations in which the in- 
dividual is conceived as standing to the institution. This 
problem, so full of difficulty for the Catholic thinker, has been 
faced by Fogazzaro. In beautiful imagery he likens the Church 
to a celebrated spring whereunto thirsty pilgrims resort, only 
to find a basin full of stagnant water disagreeable to the taste. 
The living spring is beneath the basin, but they do not discover 
it. The pilgrims, in their disillusionment, address themselves 
to a quarryman working hard by in a subterranean gallery. 
The quarryman offers them pure water. They ask the name 
of the spring. “It is the same as that of the basin,” says he. 
“In the sub-soil all this water forms but a single stream. He 
who digs, finds.” 

“ You are the thirsty pilgrims,” continues the teacher ; “I am the humble 
quarryman ; and the stream hidden in the sub-soil is Catholic Truth. As for 
the basin, it is not the Church; the Church is the whole field through which 
run the living waters. If you have addressed yourselves to me, it is because 
you knew in an unconscious fashion that the Church is not the hierarchy alone, 
but the universal assembly of the faithful, gens sancta, and that from the 
bottom of the Christian heart may gush the living water of the spring itself, of 
Truth itself. . . . . The Church is the hierarchy with its traditional concepts, 
but she is also lay society perpetually in contact with the reality of things and 
perpetually re-acting upon official theology ; the Church does not die; the 
Church does not grow old; the Church has the living Christ in her heart rather 
than on her lips ; the Church is a laboratory of truth unceasingly at work, and 


God ordains that you shall remain in the Church, that you shall work in the 
Church, that in the Church you may be fountains of living water.” 


Again, in a passage of great interest, Fogazzaro not only 
pleads for the right of personal initiative and independent 
action, but even hints at the possibility of certain changes in 
the administrative system of the Catholic Church. 


“The worst is, the suppression of the ancient, holy Catholic liberty, the 
desire to force submissions that are not of obligation and retractions that are 
contrary to conscience ; the desire, the moment a group of men combine for a 
good work, to assume the command of them, and if they decline such command, 
to refuse them all countenance. The tendency, again, to extend religious 
authority beyond the religious domain ; Italy knows something of that, and the 
whole Catholic world too. Nay, the spirit of domination seeks to capture the 
Holy Father himself. Let him not yield to it! To him belongs the govern- 
ment of the Church; let him not suffer his power to be a cloak for secret 
agencies. Let him have public counsellors, and let these be the Bishops 
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united in national councils. Let the people have a voice in the election of 
the Bishops, and let the Pope choose men beloved and respected by the people. 
And let the Pope leave the Bishops all the authority compatible with that of 
Peter.” 


The Protestant, eager to detect a rift in the imposing 
unity of Catholicism, must beware of construing this passage 
as evidence of a feverish and revolutionary desire to throw 
the existing organisation of the Roman Church into the 
melting-pot. There is, however, beyond doubt among the 
Catholics of Europe a growing reaction against what is felt 
to be the excessive governmental tendencies of the Counter- 
Reformation—the eclipse of the episcopate, and the centralisa- 
tion of authority in a bureaucracy organised after the fashion 
of civil despotisms. The triumph in the great civilised 
communities of the principle of the separation of Church and 
State is drawing the attention of thoughtful Catholics to the 
question of the manner in which Bishops are to be appointed. 
Is the patronage over which the State formerly exercised at 
least some control to be left wholly to the Papal bureaucracy, 
or can some means be devised for restoring to lay society 
that voice in the nomination of its pastors of which it has 
never hitherto wholly been deprived? Granted that the 
direct election of Bishops failed to work well as the Church 
emerged from its primitive condition as a little close com- 
munity of saints amid an unbelieving world, it must be 
remembered that in medieval and later times the Government 
more or less effectively represented the laity and the ancient 
right of lay election. Can any substitute be found for the 
old machinery in the great Catholic countries to secure the 
appointment to the episcopate of men of proved intelligence 
and force of character, men thoroughly representative of their 
age and their race, fitted to furnish a real and effective senate 
of Christendom for the guidance of Christian society inter- 
nationally federated under the primacy of the Holy See? 
May it not be, that as the administrative system of the 
Counter-Reformation would seem to have been largely in- 
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fluenced in its development by the example of the Renaissance 
despotisms, democracy, that great fact of modern social life, 
may in its turn contribute something to the development of 
the Church as an external and social organism? Surely, in 
this age of growing international concord and human solidarity, 
it is the Italian bureaucracy of the Vatican, rather than the 
great Roman See itself with its historical primacy and splendid 
descent from Imperial Rome, the City of the World, that 
excites hostility both within and without the Catholic sphere ; 
and Fogazzaro has done well and courageously to draw atten- 
tion to this aspect of the case. The Catholic whose obedience 
is not servile need not fear to speak out on these matters, 
scorning the imputation of disloyalty with which certain 
Catholics habitually seek to overwhelm and silence every 
independent voice. And such an one will recognise that the 
current dislike for freedom of speech in the Church is often 
due less to the spirit of domination than to a certain meti- 
culous fear of inconvenient admissions which is incidental to 
the atmosphere of petty controversy wherein religious people, 


to their intellectual and spiritual detriment, too often have 
to live. 


The same note of fearless but reverent and loyal Catholic 
criticism, inspired by deeply religious as well as humanitarian 
sentiment, is struck by Fogazzaro in the following passage, 
in which the Saint adjures the Pope to leave the Vatican. 
“Leave it, Holy Father; but for the first time, at least for 
the first time, leave it for a work of your ministry! Lazarus 
suffers and dies every day; Jesus Christ calls for help in all 
poor human creatures who suffer. From the galleries of the 
Vatican I behold the lights of another palace of Rome. If 
human suffering calls in the name of Christ, may be yonder 
they will answer No! but they will go. From the Vatican 
they will answer Yes! to Jesus Christ, but they will not go. 
What will Christ say, Holy Father, in that terrible hour? 
These words, if they were known to the world, would draw 
on me the abuse of those who most loudly profess their 
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devotion to the Vatican; but no abuse and no fulminations 
that may be launched against me should stay me from cry- 
ing to the death, ‘What will Christ say? Yes, what will 
Christ say? It is to Him that I appeal.’” 

Is there, then, in any sense for the Catholic an appeal from 
the Church to Christ? In view of the existing situation, the 
question is a vital one for all who within the bosom of the 
Church try manfully and honestly to face the intellectual 
problems of our time. 

In the first place, the actualities of such spiritual experi- 
ence as he may be capable of acquiring will teach the Catholic 
student to distinguish religious values; to discriminate with 
unerring instinct between the essential and accidental; to 
know according to the true Christian gnosis what things they 
are that really and eternally matter; and so to attain to 
the calmness of judgment, and peace and serenity of mind, 
that characterise a Faith whose vision pierces through the 
changing phenomena of this finite world to the immutable 
and infinite reality beyond. 

It is shown by Loisy in his great and illuminating com- 
mentary on the Fourth Gospel that the worship in spirit and 
in truth which is the ideal of the Christian gnosis in no way 
excludes the external cult ; similarly the Catholics who pursue 
the same ideal to-day, value and revere the Sacraments and all 
the beautiful symbolical rites of Holy Church as the normal 
channels of communication with the Divine, as the stepping- 
stones whereon holy and humble men of heart may rise 
towards God. Yet a sane appreciation of the externals of 
worship will by no means blind such Catholics to the desir- 
ability of purging popular devotion of a certain overgrowth of 
fancifulness or sentimentality which, as Fogazzaro truly says, 
is as deleterious as interior piety is helpful to spiritual life and 
progress. 

If, indeed, by an appeal to Christ is meant an appeal to the 
historical record of Our Lord’s earthly teaching as constituting 
in itself a conclusive rule for the settlement of all questions of 
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religious philosophy and of the external cult, such a course 
is plainly inadmissible for Catholics. This is the substance 
of Loisy’s answer to Harnack, wherein he shows that 
Catholicism rests not merely upon the earthly ministry of 
Jesus, but also upon the continuation of that teaching by Him 
as the Lord Christ triumphant over death in His Resurrection. 
The faith of the Catholic, therefore, who follows the scientific 
method is not in the least disturbed by such questions as 
whether or in what sense Jesus can be said to have founded 
the Church or the Sacraments, or to have inculcated this or 
that theological dogma. For the Catholic, Church and 
Sacraments and dogmas all represent the work of the Living 
Christ. And let it not be supposed for one moment that by 
virtue of this theory the Catholic substitutes the Church for 
Jesus, or shows indifference to His earthly ministry. Nay, 
such an accusation may justly lie rather with those who see 
in Our Lord’s earthly life only a continual theophany, who 
think of Him principally as a Man-God changing the nature 
of elements and restoring the corrupt dead to physical life, or 
again, perhaps, solely as the Sacrificial Victim immolated on 
the Cross. When the heat and dust of the present contro- 
versies is over, one of the great and lasting services which 
the present movement will be found to have rendered to the 
Catholic Church will be the restoration to its rightful place 
in Catholic devotion of the earthly ministry and human 
personality of Our Lord. Between the career of Jesus of 
Nazareth and the action of the risen Christ there can be no 
breach of continuity: the Church of Christ in its continual 
movement must always remain true to the direction given it 
by Jesus in His earthly life; and in so far as it deviates in any 
particular from that direction, such deviation must inevitably 
be corrected not by individualist heresies or revolutionary 
change, but by the action of God in Christ slowly asserting 
itself in the corporate life of the Church. 

It would seem, then, that there is an appeal to Christ in 
so far as the standard of Christian practice requires constant 
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adjustment and correction by comparison with its Divine 
original ; and this adjustment and correction are to be accom- 
plished without disruption of the corporate unity of Christian 
society, for to dissolve that unity is, in the Catholic view, to 
dissolve Christ Himself. 

But because Christ is the Life and His Church a living 
organism, and because life implies continual change and pro- 
cess and adjustment, there is also an appeal to Christ in the 
sense of the assurance of a fuller explication of the depositum 
fidei, to be realised perhaps in the life beyond, perhaps also for 
future generations here on earth, but in any case in God’s own 
time inevitably, as God is Truth and cannot deceive or be 
deceived. And thus the Christ to whom we appeal is the 
Christ of the future, the Christ who is the Arbiter and Judge of 
all, of whom we predicate in those moving words of our Credo 
wherein we link our Faith to that of the first Christians: Et 
iterum venturus est cum gloria judicare vivos et mortuos, cujus 
regni non erit finis. 

If it be objected that the doctrine of the Infallibility of the 
External Church is inconsistent with these ideas, the reply is 
that decisions of the Church which seem at the time of their 
pronouncement to be definitive and conclusive may yet be 
found to require and to admit of an interpretation which 
invests them with quite another character. 

The case of Galileo, as Father Tyrrell (Lex Credendi, 
p. 60) and other Catholic writers (e.g. Dublin Review, April 
1906, p. 264) have shown, proves that decisions of the highest 
ecclesiastical authority, plainly purporting to stand upon doc- 
trinal grounds, may turn out to be scientifically erroneous, 
and yet to have had in their day a distinct religious value as 
a protection for simple and uninstructed minds. But if it is 
legitimate thus to distinguish the religious and scientific 
values of ecclesiastical decisions, we must recognise that this 
is a principle to be applied with great caution and discrimina- 
tion, remembering always that truth cannot permanently be 
divided ; that religious truth cannot be opposed to scientific 
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truth, and that when this last is indisputably established, it 
must take its place with other truths in the religious synthesis. 
In religion as in life generally, the false and the true often 
co-exist, and it is only by a slow and painful process that we 
learn to sift them apart. Indeed, by a strange paradox, error 
even assists the growth of truth ; it is only when its erroneous- 
ness is demonstrated to the satisfaction of the common religious 
consciousness that persistence in error becomes a lie. Thus, 
it is found in history that beliefs which have now disappeared 
were once necessary to the upbuilding of religious truth; as, 
for example, the primitive belief in the imminence of Our 
Lord’s second coming. This belief was to a great extent the 
scaffolding, as Dr Oscar Holtzmann puts it, by which the 
edifice of Christian faith was reared, and which could be taken 
down or allowed to fall away, when it had served its purpose, 
without destroying or even permanently injuring the building. 
May there not be other beliefs dear and sacred to the Christian 
heart which in their turn too may fall when, and only when, 
the Master Builder has finished His work, to leave the build- 
ing itself uninjured and revealed in all its divine beauty ? 
Again, if it be objected that other “liberalising” move- 
ments in the Catholic Church have been attended with failure, 
and if the enemies of the Church seek to confute us by pointing 
to the fiasco of Lamennais and the partial failure of Monta- 
lembert, the reply is that the present circumstances are entirely 
different from those which obtained half a century ago. Then 
it might be possible for clever men to school themselves to a 
rigid adherence to the old tradition, and by the exercise of 
much dialectical ingenuity to think out how not to think, to 
create for themselves a kind of intellectual walled garden 
wherein to dwell apart. But for this generation the definite 
triumph of modern science in the world of thought, and 
democracy in the world of action, have rendered such an 
attitude of mind once and for all impossible. Half a century 
ago evolution was unproven, and Biblical criticism was in a 
tentative and conjectural stage; in politics the Temporal 
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Power still held Rome for absolutism, and democracy was 
suffering from a partial check. To-day, evolution, the great 
results of Biblical criticism, and democracy are all acknow- 
ledged facts, and in the light of them the need for religious 
reconstruction is patent and indisputable. 

Nowhere is the triumph of democracy more complete than 
in the two great Catholic nations of Latin race, and it is they 
among all the peoples of Christendom who are leading the way 
in that new synthesis which is most correctly described as a 
task of rejuvenation and renovation. This task the Catholic 
Church is uniquely fitted to undertake by reason of her 
historic continuity; her secular experience of crises not less 
serious and accommodations and assimilations of no less 
magnitude than any that are called for to-day ; the inexhaust- 
ible treasury of her spiritual riches amassed throughout the 
ages from all quarters ; her profound sense of the mystery of 
things and of the nearness and reality of the invisible world. 
Above all, she is fitted for this task by reason of her splendid 
assertion of the principle of oneness or solidarity: the oneness 
of human nature, justifying the external cult no less than 
interior piety and consecrating the senses and emotions in the 
service of the spirit ; the oneness of God and Man, whereby 
God co-operates with Man and men with one another in the 
spiritual evolution of the individual and the race; and (in the 
Communion of Saints) the oneness and co-operation of all the 
sons of God, living and departed, in this world and the next. 
Finally, the very logical completeness of Latin religion as an 
intellectual system, combined with these spiritual qualities, 
gives promise of that thorough renovation as opposed to 
half-hearted compromises and concessions, which the facts of 
life demand. 

It would appear, then, that both in the circumstances of 
the time and in the nature of Latin religion there are forces 
that make strongly for the realisation of the ideal of faith 
without superstition and obedience without servility, which 
leaders like Fogazzaro and Laberthonniére set before the 
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Catholic world. And it may be permissible to say that in 
pursuing this ideal they are truly working to promote that 
visible Kingdom of God, for whose coming the Lord taught 
His disciples to pray: Adveniat regnum tuum! For this 
Kingdom of God would seem to be rightly conceived as also 
a republic of spirits, in that its rule is founded upon the free 
consent of the governed; none are coerced, nor are any 
excluded from the Kingdom save by their own act. Liberty 
is its rule, but in its divinely ordered and disciplined society, 
service is the condition of liberty. As it is said, servire est 
regnare: by service alone the Christian becomes free. Chris- 
tian liberty is not licence, and does not by any means exclude 
authority. And as our obedience is not servile, so our 
authority is not tyrannical, but is the means for safeguarding 
and securing liberty. It is to liberty in this sense alone that 
Catholics aspire: that liberty which is the heritage of the sons 
of God, the burgher-right of the citizens of the Heavenly City. 


LATINUS. 





A REFORMED CHURCH AS AN ENGINE 
OF PROGRESS. 


Sir OLIVER LODGE. 


‘* Religion was once the pillar of fire which went before the human race in 
its great march through history, showing it the way. Now it is fast assuming 
the réle of the ambulance which follows in the rear and picks up the exhausted 
and wounded. This, too, is a great work, but it is not sufficient. And when 
religion has disburdened herself of all her dead values, she will once more, in 
intimate association with ethics, rise to be a power which leads men forward.” 
—H6rrpine. 


In a former article (H1sBERT JouRNAL, October 1906), I urged 
that the re-creation and continuance of a truly national Church 
must involve a great simplification of Church enactments, so 
as to leave fair freedom of interpretation concerning the 
meaning of Christian ceremonies ; and that the way to reform 
lay through a movement of breadth and incorporation, which 
should consolidate the now prevalent desire for greater toler- 
ance and union. 

In the belief that the subject is of great importance, and 
that the time is nearly ripe for reform, I now wish to 
proceed further in the same direction, and to urge that, 
putting less trust in oaths and formularies, we should cease 
attempting to bind by anticipation revolting and unwilling 
spirits, and show more faith in living humanity—especially in 
the kind of humanity which feels called to work in the 
Christian vineyard. There need be no forced alteration of 
procedure in religious services, but there should be large 
avoidance of compulsory uniformity. We must admit the 
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the need for growth and development, and must encourage 
loyalty to the spirit of truth—especially among those who 
co-operate in good works ; in the assurance that, by those who 
do the works, all essential doctrine will be sufficiently accepted, 
without compulsion, in due time. 

It may seem inappropriate, and in strict sense impertinent, 
for a student of science to feel strongly on such topics, but it 
is an inappropriateness not without precedent. The general 
welfare of humanity, and the stability of advancing civilisation, 
are themes of interest to all, whatever our special studies may 
be; and before now a prophet of Art has felt constrained 
to urge that artistic development must be stunted, and the 
highest art impossible, until social conditions are improved. 
So also some writers and speakers, with the ear of the 
populace, condemn a peaceful absorption in scientific pursuits, 
amid the surrounding mass of poverty and misery, as a mark 
of selfishness and hard-heartedness. What is the good of 
abstruse scientific theories, they say, when what people need 
is wholesome food and warmth and decent homes! And 
the thoughts of many a would-be student are perturbed in 
the same way. These good and sympathetic people vicari- 
ously feel the pressure of life so keenly that no occupation 
save relieving the pain seems worth while. Their lives and 
sympathies are so absorbed and exhausted in the tormenting 
problems of a great city, under present conditions, that they 
grow to regard the multifarious interests of the world through 
the perspective of the victim on the rack, to whom but one 
thing is needful. 

But I lay no particular stress on a likelihood of injury to 
knowledge, through prevalent lack of sympathy with pure 
science and ignorance of its intrinsic value, nor on any other 
merely intellectual obstacle ; that is not the sort of thing which 
paralyses activity and acts as a constant sore. If society were 
in a healthy condition, if the development and elevation of man 
had not to take a secondary and quite subordinate place to the 
development and accumulation of property, a few generations 
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of better education could easily mend it on the intellectual 
side; but it is the greedy and essentially uncivilised condition 
of what prides itself as the most practical part of society, and 
the consequent deep-rooted and unadmitted canker eating 
into the bones of the social organism, that is disquieting and 
oppressive. 

It is against all this that a National Church is or should be 
fighting. If these evils are to be uprooted, I cannot see how 
the uprooting can be done by a single reformer or prophet— 
a Carlyle or a Ruskin—here and there ; they must be attacked 
by an organised army of workers and thinkers, imbued with 
the right spirit, informed as to the real facts, devoted to the 
cause of goodness, and trained for the detection of long accus- 
tomed errors and for the development of human life. 

An efficient contingent of such an army exists, or should 
exist, in the churches of every denomination. Here are men 
picked out, we must suppose, for their keen perception of 
right and wrong, for their enthusiasm and longing after higher 
life—men who are subjected to special training for the work, 
and then sent as missionaries throughout the whole range of 
society, to preach Christ’s Gospel and to bring the Kingdom 
of Heaven into realisation upon earth. Here should be a 
general staff of commanding power, if only it be in real touch 
with the people, if only it realises the extent and the quality 
of its mission, and is properly prepared to cope with it. But 
it must concentrate its weapons upon the enemy, and must 
not employ them in internecine warfare. An army whose 
officers dispute among themselves, whose horse and foot are 
in conflict, and whose artillery is trained upon its engineers, 
is not an efficient instrument of conquest. 

Those who realise to some extent what a power for good a 
truly National Church might be, and how with comparative 
ease the earnest religious spirit of England could absorb and 
utilise the energies of such a Church—a truly Christian and 
truly comprehensive Church, with the best men attracted, not 
repelled, the present narrow mechanical uniformity superseded 
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by breadth and liberality, with errors of past history discarded, 
mean jealousies extinguished, and differences composed—such 
persons may feel that the reform and strengthening of the 
Church is perhaps the best though not the most direct route 
towards elimination of the wrongs and amelioration of the 
evils of our social state. At present many of the thinking 
workers are alienated from what they imagine is religion ; and 
a cry for general secularisation is gaining ground. The State 
may be rightly urged to have nothing to do with controversial 
religion; but the elimination of religious disputes and the 
elimination of religion are not necessarily the same thing. The 
cessation of all recognition of religion itself by the State is 
certainly not a step in the right direction. 

The cry for disestablishment is not loud just now; but it 
is liable to be raised at any time, so long as the present con- 
dition of special privilege continues. The cry is really a 
cry for more equality of treatment—for more national recog- 
nition all round. Only a few want to separate all religion 
from the State; though many might rejoice at freedom from 
so-called Erastian control. A section of Presbyterians north 
of the Tweed may feel conscientiously opposed to State- 
connexion of any kind, and some Nonconformists may imagine 
that they feel conscientious objection; but that is not the 
real bugbear in England ; it is the limitation and narrowness 
of the connexion that is really objected to. Broaden the 
Church out till it is truly national, by removing the pre- 
posterous coercion in detail which is now nominally exercised, 
—and the grievance disappears. The National Church could 
then absorb the best activities of all denominations, and the 
nation would be strengthened on its highest side to an incal- 
culable extent. Efforts at betterment of human conditions 
are precarious and difficult and rather blind, so long as 
mutual hostility or suspicion persists among the branches of 
the Christian Church. 

Either corporate action towards amelioration is impossible, 
or the Church, in the most comprehensive sense, should be the 
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most powerful army for good in existence. Its ministers are 
like officers distributed throughout the country, with social 
prestige and the attentive ear of a large proportion of the 
more leisured and opulent classes; these officers should be 
engaged, even more than at present, in training and enlarging 
and disciplining the forces of progress, ready for a re-birth of 
society. 

Herein lies, I believe, the most vital reform of all; but it 
is not a reform that can be procured by direct aim; it must 
arrive spontaneously after attraction of the best and ablest 
men to the ministry. The nation should demand the Ministry 
of its best men—in the Church as well as in the Cabinet. 

And the reform contemplated should be real and genuine ; 
the confession of sin repeated in ecclesiastical buildings should 
be no conventional and meaningless chant, nor should it be 
supposed to apply only to individual and personal sinfulness ; 
it should above all, in collective worship, apply to collective 
sin,—to that sinfulness of society which Christ would denounce 
if he came again among us. The vigour of that denuncia- 
tion would, I expect, eclipse anything now heard from pulpits ; 
though it would, I believe, take a different and unexpected 
direction, and concern itself less with the weaknesses and 
follies and half-repented sins of humanity, than with the 
greed, the selfishness, the sheer individualism and mammon- 
worship which excite but occasional reprobation; it would 
attack the heartless and contented acquiescence in conditions 
which debase the soul of a people and erect the extravagant 
luxury of a few on the grinding poverty of many. 

In that sense an acknowledgment of fault is indeed urgently 
and constantly needed ; but the feeling should be driven home 
and made real; confession should never be allowed to de- 
generate into an easy perfunctory form. The selfishness of 
society is the really burning sin of our time, and it is the more 
dangerous because so generally unrecognised. It has been 
unrecognised in the chancel as well as in the nave—it seems 
never to have been adequately recognised by an Established 
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Church as a whole—and to this one cause such a Church is 
thought to owe much of its impotence ; to this is due much of 
the mistrust of the Church by the people, who have found it 
in the past often against themselves, and siding with the rich 
and powerful ;—an attitude singularly different from that of 
its Master. That inspired song the “ Magnificat” struck the 
keynote of primitive Christianity. 

Let us freely and heartily admit that a great internal effort 
is now being made to revive the early spirit in the Church— 
the spirit of brotherhood and social work. But yet there is 
room. The enthusiasm and exertion of some Anglican leaders 
are beyond praise, but their spirit has not yet permeated the 
whole mass. Wherever the right spirit exists the people 
respond to it, as they did in 30 a.p. Christ’s teachings 
frequently dealt with the subject of riches, even then, when 
vast accumulations were hardly feasible, save in a form 
accessible to the ravages of moth and rust; but with the 
invention of stocks and shares the possibilities of property 
have enlarged, and his denunciations now might be unex- 
pectedly welcomed by some who do not profess and call 
themselves Christians. There are men—men of influence 
among the artisans — who openly scoff at what they call 
religion, who nevertheless plead “not guilty” for the down- 
trodden victims of pernicious surroundings; who emphasise 
the fact that we are our brothers’ keepers; who really 
long for a fairer and wholesomer setting for the life of 
human beings, and who have been repelled from Christianity, 
not by the teachings of Christ himself, but by the confusions 
and errors of his nominal disciples. These men call out for 
the clergy to be “‘ converted to Christianity.” What do they 
inean? It were perhaps well for ministers of all denominations 
to consider what they mean. 

Doubtless in so speaking they are to some extent making 
the mistake illustrated by the above-quoted objection to 
unharassed scientific work. For just as strenuous intellectual 
concentration needs eyes temporarily shut to the mass of 
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avoidable misery and pain—pain caused by human stupidity 
and by almost inhuman selfishness, to which everyone must 
shut his eyes at times, or life were impossible—so the clergy 
must at times possess their souls in peace and comfort; they 
have to minister to believers and sinners and saints, as well as 
to contend against hypocrites and pharisees and servants of 
Mammon. The Church cannot only struggle and fight, it must 
sometimes stretch out its hands toward the further shore, 
unhindered by differences and controversies, and unburdened 
by the sense of social misery and degradation. Not all ser- 
vices need be mission services ; every now and then saints may 
allow their souls to expand in mystic worship of the Supreme, 
and may aim at devout contemplation and ecstasy ; on certain 
days their “ Divine Service” may be limited to the ecclesi- 
astical and esoteric kind which now all but monopolises that 
splendid name. 

But that must not be the chief employment of their lives ; 
not while present evils continue. The Church must be mili- 
tant if it is to become triumphant ; it must learn strategy, and 
must throw its forces in the right direction. Right belief is 
intensely important, but is slow of attainment, and for the 
present right action is more prominently called for. It is no 
time for vegetating and leaf-development : it is fruits that will 
be looked for. There must be far less of “ Whosoever will be 
saved must thus think,” and far more of “« Whosoever will save 
others must thus do.” God’s in His heaven truly, but all is 
not right with the world. Books written to-day immerse us, 
and rightly immerse us, in a welter of poverty and misery. 
The bitter cry of the victims of competition, of the outcasts 
of civilisation, and of the children who are born to sin and 
wretchedness, when they are not born to death,—the cry of 
multitudes with hardly any chance of decent happiness and 
no outlook upon the beauty of this world,—this cry must be 
singing in the ears of God till He cannot hear the chants of the 
churches, however musically they may be intoned, however fre- 
quently they may be repeated, and however completely the 
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ornaments-rubric may be obeyed. The spirit of greed is 
abroad ; its net has gathered human beings together in heaps, 
has removed them from the fields and hedgerows, and has 
forced them into crowded dens. With success this spirit is 
doing devil’s work ; it and its ally, smug self-satisfied stupidity, 
are the modern fiends ; the Satans which the Church is fighting 
are for the most part extinct. 

What we have to learn is that the will of God is to be 
done on earth; that the Kingdom of Heaven is to be a present 
kingdom, here and now, not relegated always to the future. 
Kternity is not something in the future, any more than it is 
something in the past: it extends into the future and it 
extends into the past—without limit both ways,—but this is 
eternity, this moment we are alive, and the message of Christ 
relates to “is,” not to “will be.” We are to realise the highest 
here. If not here in this condition, why anywhere in any 
condition? For wherever we are will always be “here,” and 
the time will always be “now.” As soon as God’s will is done 
on earth as it is done in heaven, a great part of the distinction 
between the two states of existence is abolished. That diminu- 
tion of distinction is what the terrestrial Church has to strive to 
accomplish ; that is the ultimate object of its inspiration and 
its labour: the ideal is to be made real, the world is to be 
transfigured and transformed. ‘The task of the priest is the 
reconciliation, in our consciousness, of self, the world, and God. 

It is with a knowledge of a mass of feeling and effort, some 
of it at present soured and hostile towards what it used to 
hear preached from pulpits of nearly every kind, but genuine 
in its aims and its love for humanity, that—using the word 
“Church ” in the broadest sense, as the combined and corporate 
society of good men in action, men whose lives and energies 
are devoted to the highest aims, in the spirit of real and 
effective and universal Christianity—I urge that if the nation 
is to be regenerated, it must be regenerated through the agency 
of The Church. There must be a union of effort among all 
who are casting out devils in the one Name. 
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But how great a change is needed! Contrasting the work 
that is to be done with the means adopted in too many cases 
for avoiding the doing of it, a prophet would be justified in 
exclaiming to the churches, and to the Church of this country, 
« Awake thou that sleepest and arise from the dead, and Christ 
shall give thee life!” 


CHANGES NEEDED. 


If I were challenged to say wherein I think that an improve- 
ment might be made in the regulations and arrangements for 
a National Christian Church under present conditions, I should 
emphasise three things :— | 

First, more spontaneity and less monotony in Church 
service of all kinds, and the abandonment of mechanical 
uniformity in worship. 

Second, more liberal education for Ministers; and the 
broadening and simplification of tests, so as to exclude as few 
good men as possible. 

Third, and consequent upon these two, clear-sighted re- 


cognition of the signs of the times, study and enlightened 
encouragement of true beneficence, and stalwart opposition to 
all abuses of power. 

I hesitate to enter into detail concerning these things, and 
yet I feel impelled to make the attempt; so, if I proceed, I 
will do so straightforwardly and without expressed apology. 


Ruvupsrics. 


First, concerning regulations for the services of the Church. 
Here I plead not for legislation, but for the absence of legisla- 
tion—for the removal of the close and definite legislation 
which exists now. 

Permissively the Prayer-book can remain unchanged, with 
merely a substitution of “may” for “shall,” and with the 
occasional iteration of words stating that for many centuries 
such and such was the practice of the Church,— thereby 
indicating a respect for historic continuity ; but all sentences 
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laying down a prescribed procedure, not as advisable only, 
but as compulsory—so that any the least variation from it 
becomes an illegality to be proceeded against in law courts— 
should surely be cancelled. 

Within the Church itself some rules can be laid down, as 
from time to time may be thought wise by the several 
branches, but they will not be burdensome upon the con- 
science. In the Episcopal branch the Bishops will naturally 
have paternal authority, which doubtless they will exercise 
with moderation and wisdom; in the Presbyterian branch 
the Presbytery will have appropriate authority ; in the Con- 
gregational branch, it is to be presumed, the Council; and 
so on. Details of practice and use of formularies would 
thus be decided on by eligible and sometimes competent 
bodies, who can readily modify them from time to time, and 
can leave what elasticity they think wise; and Parliament 
would be relieved of a burdensome and archaic responsibility. 

The Prayer-book, considered as a legal document, was 
drawn up on the assumption that any freedom or elasticity or 
spontaneity in conducting a service was sure to be misused— 
not through malice and wickedness, but through ignorance 
and stupidity. It is, in fact, founded on mistrust of intellectual 
or spiritual competence,—mistrust which tends to justify 
itself by reaction of the mechanical system itself upon those 
constantly subjected to its constricting influence. It is also 
based on the idea that religious feeling is a proper subject for 
legislation, and that it is possible to coerce men’s beliefs, to 
govern their inclinations and control their consciences, by a 
system of rigid rubrics and regulations; whereas it is 
notorious, and almost proverbial, that if the will to break law 
is active, the most carefully drafted clauses have extremely 
little binding force. For their interpretation depends in no 
sort on the intention of those who framed or of those who 
authorised them ; their interpretation can be garbled to suit an 
emergency, or can be adapted to a changed system of opinions. 

For instance, the Thirty-nine Articles, agreed upon by Con- 
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vocation in 1562 “ for the avoiding of diversities of opinions,” 
were for the most part drawn up by Protestants as a bulwark 
against the Church of Rome—a defence against any approach 
to the doctrines of that Church in certain well-known and 
famous controversies :—such as, Scripture not the rule of faith ; 
faith not the sole instrument of justification; infallibility of 
general councils; purgatory, pardons, relics, invocation of 
saints; five additional sacraments; transubstantiation; the 
sacrifices of the Mass. But Cardinal Newman, while still a 
minister of the Church of England, was able to show, in his 
famous Tract 90, that the wording of the Articles, when 
taken in conjunction with the similarly Protestant ‘“‘ Homilies,” 
did not, as a matter of fact, exclude the interpretation regarded 
as baneful by those who formulated them; in fact, that the 
Articles lent themselves to Roman interpretation. They did 
not indeed suggest such an interpretation on their surface, 
but they were patient of it. He argued this with extreme 
ingenuity, and some special pleading, but, as I think, with a 
good deal of success. Certainly he has had followers who 
have largely availed themselves of the unexpected and 
welcome elasticity in the direction of Romanism, thus un- 
expectedly discovered in, or extracted out of, or perhaps 
foisted into, what was intended to be a rigidly Protestant 
document and scheme of Protestant theology. 

And so it will always be with a living and growing church, 
or any other organism—quite irrespective of the rights and 
wrongs of any particular controversy or school of thought. 
If the thought or school exist, if living and earnest people feel 
that truth and progress lie in a particular direction, then, 
however ultimately mistaken they turn out to be, no system 
of formularies can bind them; they will not thus hand over 
their conscience and their judgment to the custody of a past. 
They can be loyal to a living and present spirit in the Church 
to-day, but not to dead formularies. These they will either 
ignore, or will take in a non-natural sense, or will twist till 
they mean the opposite of what they were intended to mean. 
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A form of words is usually capable of interpretation in accord- 
ance with a living will; but if not, it is either ignored or 
altered. 

History is familiar enough with obsolete and repealed 
statutes: why should the statutes which regulate so vital a 
thing as the professed National Religion alone be free from 
reconsideration and amendment? If non-alteration be re- 
garded as necessitated by some theory, that theory is a super- 
stition ; the only justification for rigid adherence to fixed forms 
is the practical danger of licence and unsettling of faith that 
might result from freedom. ‘That is a point of policy on which 
it is possible for reasonable people to take opposite sides, at 
any particular juncture or crisis; but it will be generally 
admitted that a faith dependent for its maintenance on blinkers 
and fetters is not likely in a progressive age to last many 
generations. Anchorage to a submerged rock is not safe 
amid rising waters. 


Wiper EpucatIion. 


We need only refer in very general terms to the sort of 
education appropriate to a candidate for the Ministry of the 
Gospel. He must be instructed in professional subjects, of 
course—I say nothing about those ; but it is plain that if he is 
to have any influence on the thought of his time, he must not 
be ignorant of that thought. If he is to mix with people, and 
adapt himself to various conditions of men, he must be able to 
retain their respect. Immersion in the atmosphere of schol- 
astic theology alone will not suffice. The Bible is a litera- 
ture with which he must be familiar, but he must not be 
a man of one book. If he knows only the Bible, he will not 
know that. A broad and general education should be his, and 
the discoveries of his age should not be alien to him. In the 
course of his career he is bound to meet argumentative 
sceptics ; men sometimes of narrow sympathies, but occasion- 
ally of fairly wide reading. ‘These he should be able to 
encounter on their own ground. 
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It is true that to take a leading position—and to grasp 
a considerable range of human knowledge—is not given to 
all; there must be some whose lives are cast amid simpler 
surroundings, and who feel more at home there. ‘That is 
well; but we are considering the ideal up to which a few 
can be trained, while the majority will rise towards it as far 
as they can, though they fall short of attainment. The ideal 
for a minister of Christ to-day is not represented by that held 
out in the charge of the Ordination service, ‘ apply yourselves 
wholly to this one thing, and draw all your cares and studies 
this way”; it is not enough, nor is it even wise, to limit study 
to one thing, and to forsake and set aside all other studies, 
Certainly something just and needful is intended, by that 
warning against worldly cares and studies, but it is liable to 
be misunderstood. And even in affairs of business, it may be 
argued that as so many of the clergy have to address men of 
business, it would be wise for them not to be wholly ignorant 
and incompetent in that atmosphere. It is no easy service 
which the nation demands of its religious teachers—it is the 
highest and most difficult possible; and the very best and 
ablest men are needed for the work, if it is to be done properly. 
At present many are deflected to other careers. In some cases 
the deflection is due to attraction elsewhere; but in too many 
it must happen that a faithful and competent man is either 
consciously or unconsciously repelled, by the demands and 
injunctions placed in his way, to scare his present conscience 
or to snare his future one. He knows that the critical spirit 
is not the spirit of worship; but he knows also that, however 
successfully his critical faculty may be put to sleep for a time, 
it will rise and torment him later on, if he abandons his 
birthright of growth and freedom. So he chooses another 
vocation. 


TESTs. 


And now, what about tests? What tests should be 
applied to candidates for ordination, so as to exclude self- 
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seeking hypocrites and stealthy infidels? Whatever words 
are used, the test-formula should be said by the candidate 
himself, not by another for him; and it should be said 
without prompting. The amount of memory needed, for a 
simple rehearsal like that, is not too much to expect from a 
man to whom preaching and the cure of souls is to be en- 
trusted. A simple form should suffice: why should not the 
following be held sufficient ?— 

Here, solemnly in the face of this congregation, I declare 
before Almighty God, to whose holy will I entirely submit 
myself, that I long for Christ’s ideal of the Kingdom of 
Heaven upon earth; and, God helping me, I will with all 
my power and ability strive to this end and to no other, with 
such wisdom as it may please the Holy Spirit to confer upon 


me; for whose guidance I will always pray to the Father, in 
the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Such a declaration, made in full voice and with uplifted 
hand, would be far more solemn and impressive, as an answer 
to the question whether he thinks he is truly called to the 
ministry of the Church, than the present curious expected 


answer, “I think so.” 

Some further declaration on the secular side, against the 
domination of any foreign potentate in this realm, and some 
precautionary statement against Jesuitical interpretation and 
underground scheming, would seem to be necessary also. 
Moreover, it would be desirable so to legislate that no 
weapon of superstition could ever be wielded, by Church 
authority, so as to inflict on the laity that element of com- 
pulsion from which the clergy had been freed. It is to be 
hoped that certain anti-English practices will never be per- 
mitted in the National Church, however comprehensive it 
may become. 


DIvInE SERVICE. 


The popular notion of Divine Service makes it consist of 
a multiplicity of so-called “services,” which are often no 
service at all, but recreation or sensuous enjoyment to those 
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engaged in them ;—a kind of service perhaps as unacceptable 
to the Deity, under existing circumstances, as those other 
religious ceremonies inveighed against by the first Isaiah, in a 
period of less opportunity and responsibility than the present, 
when, as now, it could be said of a large part of society, “ every 
one loveth gifts and followeth after rewards . . .” and the cry 
of the oppressed is not heard even at the temple altars :— 


“To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices . . who hath required 
this at your hands . . . Bring no more vain oblations; incense is an abomina- 
tion unto me . . . Your new moons and your appointed feasts my soul hateth : 
they are a trouble unto me; I am weary to bear them. ... When ye 
make many prayers I will not hear. Your hands are full of blood. Wash you, 
make you clean; put away the evil doings from before mine eyes; cease to 
do evil, learn to do well; seek justice, set right the oppressor, relieve the 
oppressed,” 


The Church was not founded by temple services, nor will 
it grow in that way. An exceptional Forty Days, for the 
strengthening of the soul, and invigoration or insurance of its 
dominion over the body, must be wholesome and right; and 
other times of seclusion, as means to ends, are more than 
justified ; but it is as means to an end that they should be 
regarded,—and the end is nothing less than the reform of 
social abuses, and the rescue of humanity from the damning 
conditions of hopeless and degrading squalor. 

The kind of society which allows its children to be befouled 
and degraded and brought up in an atmosphere of crime, is 
the kind of society that should be dealt with by the aid of a 
millstone and a rope. If it uses its fresh human material as 
manure, it may flourish in a rank way, it may shoot up a 
coarse and luxuriant growth, it may yield a crop of million- 
aires; but some kinds of fruit are too expensive for rational 
cultivation, some are not altogether wholesome: there are 
trees which must be hewn down and cast into the fire. 

Religious bodies may pride themselves on the soundness 
and orthodoxy of their beliefs; but “he that doeth righteous- 
ness is righteous”; and supposed good beliefs are no com- 
pensation for bad results, either in society or in an individual. 
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To speak strictly, such results are inconsistent with healthy 
beliefs—“ do well will follow thought” if the thought be of 
the right kind ; and there is high authority for the uselessness 
of merely crying Lord, Lord! It is deeds far more than 
creeds that are wanted now; or rather, it is creeds interpreted 
and acted out in deeds. We have to discover, but we have 
also to realise. We do not want matter without form, any 
more than we want form without matter. An idea must be 
incarnated before it is effective. That is how Christianity was 
founded, when the Logos was made flesh, 


*‘ And so the Word had breath and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds 
In loveliness of perfect deeds 
More strong than all poetic thought.” 


Nothing less than a re-incarnation of the Logos will re- 
invigorate the faith of Christendom and carry forward the 
salvation of mankind. That is the meaning of the Second 
Advent. The second incarnation will be in the hearts of all 
men—a reign of brotherhood and love for which the heralds 
are already preparing their songs: already there are “signs of 
his coming and sounds of his feet”; and upon our terrestrial 
activity the date of this Advent depends. It is in our power 
to make ready the way; that is what our enlightenment and 
education and privileges are for. Man, though a little lower 
than the angels, is a messenger and servant of God just as 
truly, and his high mission is manifest. We as a nation have 
gone already into the ends of the earth ; let us see to it that 
we understand and carry out rightly our great commission, in 
no narrow and iconoclastic spirit ; remembering that, unless we 
set things right at home, our teaching will be ineffective, and 
sarcasm will be the emotion excited by our example. 


RE-INCORPORATION. 

This article ought to close with practical suggestions as to 
how Nonconformist bodies are to be re-incorporated into the 
National Church; but that must be left to others. To me it 
seems that, as soon as artificial restrictions and disabilities are 
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removed, the re-incorporation will be almost automatic—or 
would be so were it not for the question of pre-restoration 
endowments. If a money question is all that would then 
hinder union—if there is nothing more serious and fundamental 
than property to be considered—it would be a fact worth 
finding out. 

My attention has just been called to certain articles on 
Church and State, issued in 1891 by Dr Martineau as vol. ii. 
of his collected Essays, Reviews, and Addresses. Some of 
them deal with this very matter, especially the essay called 
“The National Church as a Federal Union.” He pointed out 
the inconsistency of a church priding itself, simultaneously, 
both on its rigorous uniformity and on the width of the range 
of its belief; and says that while the acts of uniformity remain, 
the work of the Church will be honeycombed by the canker 
of unveracity and self-sophistication. 

I will not repeat his arguments and proposals, the latter 
of which were said by Dr Fairbairn, in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, to be impracticable ; for whether those particular 
proposals are hopeless or not, the spirit of his vision of the unity 
of Christendom—the longing to see the various folds all one 
flock, in accordance with the parting prayer of Christ, “for 
them which shall believe on me... . that they all may be 
one”—remains as real as ever. Moreover, many of the 
Churches are riper for union now; and I will quote the con- 
cluding words of the preface to the volume containing 
Martineau’s ecclesiastical essays :— 

“TI cannot withdraw a protest, however hopeless it may 
seem, against allowing the Christian Church to remain a mere 
cluster of rival orthodoxies, disowning and repelling each other ; 
while, in the inmost heart of all, secret affections live and pray, 
with eye upturned to the same Infinite Perfection, and tears 
let fall for the same universal sorrows.” 


OLIVER LODGE. 
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THe Rev. FRANK ILSLEY PARADISE, 
Rector of Grace Church, West Medford, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


Ir is a notable feature in the theological unrest of to-day that 
no serious attempt has been made to define the nature and 
functions of the Church. It has indeed been assumed by the 
official class that the Church is a body, the being and authority 
of which exist quite apart from the conditions of social or 
intellectual life. We have a clear picture of such a dominant 
institution in the fourth or the thirteenth centuries. We see 
the figures of its great teachers or statesmen. We see this 
powerful body grappling with the pressing problems of mind 
or State. We hear the tone of assured authority and of 
definite policy in the voice of inspiration or guidance to a 
people who walk in the light or are upheld by the strength of 
the Church. We recognise that its claim of authority to 
teach the truth rests not upon assumption, but upon the actual 
possession of intellectual leadership. We recognise that its 
commands are enforced by the strong arm of its power. If it 
could lead the blind; if it could instruct the ignorant ; if it 
could protect the weak; if it could support the poor; if it 
could hold affection and devotion through appeals to the 
imagination and the spiritual hunger of men; if it could 
compel obedience and conformity by the awful power of ex- 
communication ; if it could direct the teaching of schools and 
universities ; if it could control the policies of nations, and 


bring the secular arm to the upholding of its will, then such 
580 
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a Church was indeed a Church of authority, and heresy and 
schism were cardinal sins. 

It need hardly be said that such a picture is as like any 
institution which exists to-day as is a painting of Fra 
Angelico like an impressionist nature scene of Monet. 

The claims of authority are still sounding, but an authority 
which cannot be upheld by force or supported by public senti- 
ment speaks to unheeding ears. The Church of which we 
hear so much led the world because it possessed the highest 
intelligence, the greatest resources, the most effective power 
in leadership that the world then knew. For more than four 
centuries now the supremacy of this Church over the thoughts 
and wills of men has been openly challenged. There has been 
a titanic struggle. Little by little the Church has been robbed 
of its earlier sources of strength and authority. In a new 
social order it has become an alien. No words can too 
strongly picture the immensity and the completeness of this 
social and intellectual revolution. The formularies, the 
liturgies, the hymns, even some of the prayers, that are 
steeped in the sentiments of the ages, are largely foreign to 
our thought and expression. We come into an unfamiliar 
atmosphere when we enter one of the historic churches. We 
pass from the bright day of the scientific and commercial age 
in which we live into the dim light,.into the shadows and misty 
heights, into the beauties and dignities and memories of the 
mighty temple of a former faith. And it is all ours, ours by 
heritage, by spiritual kinship, by the unbroken succession of 
sainthood, by those elemental spiritual endowments, those 
everlasting sentiments and emotions, which cling like ivy 
to the temple of God through all the changes of time 
and fortune. 

Now these common and enduring sentiments are social 
factors which must be reckoned with. The service and 
achievement of the past cannot be ignored. If it is true that 
human interests and religious motives have sifted into other 
channels of activity, it is because the spirit of human service 
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is no longer confined to the Church. That spirit has been its 
supreme gift to mankind. 

And yet it is the anomaly of religious life to-day that the 
Church can give no clear and acceptable definition of its 
powers, its functions, or its limitations. There are, in the 
Protestant world at least, three conceptions of this sacred 
institution which cannot be brought into agreement. 

1. The conception of the Church as a divinely endowed 
body—entrusted with a deposit of revelation, powers, polity, 
orders and sacraments—all of which are independent of the 
conditions of life, and rest upon a commission given by God 
through Christ. 

We need not follow here the steps by which the historic 
Church passed from a spiritual fellowship into a great empire. 
The day is gone when the supreme service of the Church to 
mankind can be ignored, or the amazing genius of its scholars 
and statesmen belittled. It was through no accident that the 
Church inherited the spirit of the Roman world, and inter- 
preted its teachings in the language of a noble philosophy. 
But the problem that is set for this generation to solve is to 
find the adjustment of this mighty institution to a world of 
life and thought that is quite unlike that into which it was 
born. 

We are immediately concerned with the claim of the 
historic Church to possess a deposit of truth which is entrusted 
to its keeping, and which it is commissioned to teach with the 
authority of God. ‘This revelation is apart from and above 
all speculations of human understanding, and is therefore to be 
received by an act of intellectual surrender, called faith. The 
summary of this divine knowledge is crystallised in the two 
creeds of Christendom. Its unquestioning acceptance is the 
condition of salvation. 

That this has been for centuries the attitude of the Church 
whose forms of worship, whose doctrines and traditions we 
inherit, cannot be questioned. “ Doctrines,” says Anselm, 
“‘may be speculated upon; but, insomuch as faith precedes 
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knowledge, such speculations may never concern themselves 
with the foundations of truth.” The dictum of the great 
Archbishop is the teaching of all doctors of the school of 
Scholasticism. Its spirit has flowed down through the 
centuries. This teaching created a conformity of thought 
which is still the dream of scholastic minds. It made free 
inquiry into religious truth a mortal sin. It shut away the 
Bible from the people. It invested the priesthood with 
magical gifts and gave to the Church imperial powers. 

In our day such a faith must make a religion of specialisa- 
tion. It can appeal only to certain temperaments ; nor can it 
be nourished in the atmosphere of democracy. Its submission 
to outward authority; its detachment from the actual ex- 
periences of life; its subtle but unreal speculations, are the 
fruits of a kind of training which is utterly repugnant to a 
system of free education. 

Nor can we forget that this authority of the Church—the 
loss of which many deplore—rested upon a unity of conditions 
which no longer exists,—a monopoly of knowledge ; possession 
of the channels which disseminated the intellectual life of the 
age; a priesthood trained under one dominating system; 
power to direct and check all scientific speculation ; control of 
all schools and universities ; a people accustomed to authority 
and guidance, and the mighty weapons of the Church itself 
to save or to destroy. 

As we contrast these conditions with those of our own 
time, it is evident that all efforts to bridge the intellectual 
chasm between the present and the ages of faith are futile. 
The irreconcilable difference lies in the seat of authority— 
for the mind of the youth of to-day is trained, through every 
hour of its most plastic period, to look for authority in no 
outward form, but in the inner structure of things. The voice 
of authority is in truth itself; and wherever truth leads, thither 
must the disciple follow. 

What, then, is the place of the historic Church in the life 
of to-day? Has it no being; no mission; no authority; no 
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revelation, apart from the crystallised forms of life which it 
assumed under the stress of certain outward conditions and 
of inward temper, which have now passed away ? 

To this question it would appear that the immediate 
answer of the ecclesiastical world is that the integrity of the 
institution, the saving power of its revelation and the divine- 
ness of its authority, are woven into the very texture of its 
formularies and organisation ; and that, apart from the historical 
cast of its life and thought, it can have no being. 

But to those who believe that the Church is the living 
witness of God, it seems clear that while it holds fast to the 
experiences and revelations of other ages, it must have such 
flexibility and power of adaptation that the symbols of its 
faith become, amid all changes of inward and outward life, 
the beacon lights which guide the minds and souls of men 
to God. 

2. To large bodies of men it is clear that Anselm’s concep- 
tion of the historic Church has little enough in common with 
the thought and spirit of our time. We are reaping the 
fruits of Protestantism. The ancient symbols and formularies 
are not of vital moment, probably, to most of us. We are 
under other influences. Training, taste, circumstance have 
largely given the conditions and limitations of our lives. 
There is—or used to be—in the various Protestant bodies, 
distinct emphasis upon great and true ideals, which neverthe- 
less broke the line of historical continuity and tended to 
separateness,—such ideals as free will, individual salvation, 
election, predestination, immersion, universal salvation, etc. 
Doubtless most, if not all, of these great words had as a 
basic idea the belief that the Church was a body of elect— 
or of selected souls—within the world; and that its own 
special possession, in grace or doctrine, was quite apart from 
the life or knowledge of the world without. Unquestionably, 
the tendency of Protestantism has been towards division and 
over-accentuation of certain elements of truth. The weakness 
of Protestantism has been an inability to see life as it is and 
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in the whole. It has been other-worldly in the sense that it 
has underestimated the relation of religious faith to the com- 
plexity of the human mind and the needs of the human soul, 
here and now. As in the historic Church, so also has the 
great note of Protestantism been conformity, but conformity 
without a sense of historicity, with a false perspective and 
unreal value ; and so in its life the stream of human conscious- 
ness has been broken. The various bodies of Protestantism 
have never become Catholic or universal in spirit or aim. Their 
appeal has always been and must always be to peculiar natures 
or to special times. ‘They are inherently provincial ; and in 
place of the great conceptions and the superb ambitions of a 
universal Church, they tend at last to absorb their energies in 
the pursuit of the minor virtues and in the propagation of 
sectarianism. ‘Towards some of these religious bodies the 
great world of thought and action has not only a sense of 
aloofness, but a feeling of contempt. The splendid vision of 
a world empire has shrivelled up into so small a thing. In 
the absorbing activities of the world’s life, with its pressing 
and frightful problems, the ecstasies and the satisfactions of 
such a religion seem most unreal. It has the detachment 
from the world of Browning’s Lazarus without his supreme 
experience. Thisis the failure of Protestantism. It has ended, 
as protests do, in the birth of the spirit of division. A Church 
without a vision cannot be the Church of the future. 

3. Perhaps the most interesting feature in the religious life 
of to-day is the immense amount of religious interest and 
activity outside of any organised Christian body. Indeed, 
there is a marked spirit of antagonism among many thought- 
ful and earnest people towards any institution which claims to 
be the sole dispenser of spiritual gifts and the arbiter of man’s 
ultimate destiny. Spiritual forces are becoming more and 
more recognised as existing in the nature of things. The field 
for the play of the supernatural is being recognised as co- 
extensive with the Universe. And in many and many a soul, 
aglow with light and warm with devotion, is a vision of a 
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mystical and spiritual fellowship which unites the followers of 
Christ of all names into a religious family. Even more, the 
ties of this union reach out until they include all those, of all 
races and faiths, who live in the spirit and walk as yet by 
faith. 'To these exalted spirits—who recall the figures of the 
Roman Stoics of the time of the Antonines—the outward 
means of grace and the forms of organised institutional life 
seem of little moment. They are bound together by no 
outward coercion, but by the unseen ties of spiritual sympathy 
and companionship. Before their imaginations is ever the 
immortal picture of Jesus and the wanton woman in the shade 
of the Syrian well. 

This, surely, is a vision of a universal Church—the noblest 
conception of Christian discipleship. And yet our minds turn 
sadly from it, as from a Utopian dream. By its very nature it 
is selective. Its appeal can be heard only by trained and 
attentive ears; its power and charm are only for those rare 
souls which live in the spirit. Such cannot be the Militant 
Church of Christ, the struggling, fighting, erring Church, 
whose supreme aim is to uplift and save the weak and ignorant 
and sinful. In all great faiths there is the higher “ gnosis,” 
which rare souls attain unto. But no faith ever became a 
mighty, uplifting, and binding force which did not develop 
institutional body and organisation, which did not convey 
its revelation through forms and symbols, and rites and 
sacraments. It is thus that the spirit is communicated from 
soul to soul. 

Of at least two of these three conceptions of the Church it 
may be said that each has this high motive; to bring to a 
world, lost in sin, the saving grace with which it is endowed. 
Its mighty enterprise has been to redeem the world by some 
alchemy which it alone possessed. This has been the Church’s 
great mission through all time. It is bone of its bone and 
flesh of its flesh. It is shown in its doctrines, its rites, its 
worship—and, moreover, it is the justification for its being. 
But meanwhile the lost world has gone on enlarging the 
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borders of the field of its higher activities. It has indignantly 
snatched education from the grasp of the Church. It has 
assumed the burden of every form of philanthropic activity. 
It has extended the range of interests in life for the poor. It 
has built up government, established law, extended and pro- 
tected industry and commerce. It has built hospitals, orphan- 
ages ; and now, without the inspiration and help of the Church, 
it is facing the great problem of industrial democracy. 

Now all of this is clearly the work of beneficence. It is 
inspired and directed by the Christian motive. And yet, for 
the most part, this beneficent activity is not directly influenced 
by the Church of to-day ; and it must be acknowledged that 
some steps in human development and progress have been 
reached after fearful struggles between an enlightened world 
and a darkened Church. The claim that Christ is sponsor for 
one sort of good and not for another, or that the work of Christ 
can only be done under one patronage or through one channel, 
will no longer influence thoughtful minds. To be sure, religion 
will always be a specialty to certain temperaments; and we 
may picture, if we will, two Christian forces working side by 
side for a common end, yet without sympathy or co-operation. 
But it seems clear that we are driven by the logic of life to 
a definition of the Church which embraces the interests of the 
whole world, and which includes every beneficent form of 
human activity—which is, in short, “ the whole of human society 
organised for the spiritual ends of man.”* 

The conception of such a Church is not a loose and vague 
sentiment. It is rather a recognition of the clear line of 
development in the historic Church. 

The growth of the little brotherhood of Jesus into the 
realisation of the dream of Hildebrand was through the 
development of its own inner life. The early disciples easily 
crossed the frontier of Jewish nationalism and planted the seeds 
of its faith in Greek and Roman soils. It found a natural 


1 See the Article on “Church and World” by the Editor in the Hissert 
Journat for October 1906. 
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adjustment to the conditions of life in this larger world, and at 
the very beginning justified its claim of a divine mission by 
giving moral and spiritual values to experiences through which 
the world was passing. It built its structure upon the ruins of 
the fallen empire because it rightly interpreted the human need 
for order, law, and government. 

If at the first the appeals of the new faith were most quickly 
heeded by the poor and downtrodden it was because that faith 
gave a new worth and dignity to human life. Thenceforth it 
became its mission to protect the weak, to enlighten the igno- 
rant, to care for the wanderer—to be, in short, a well-ordered 
and spacious and sheltering home for the souls of men. Within 
that home the individual man found himself clothed with a 
new dignity, and his life ennobled with new knowledge of its 
sacredness and responsibility. 

Not less near to the earth was the Church when it accepted 
its mission to guide the minds of men through the confusion 
and darkness of error and ignorance into the light of the truth 
committed to its keeping. But its dogmas grew out of its life 
—out of the danger of threatening heresy, out of the need of 
expressing its revelation in the terms of philosophy or life that 
were familiar to men—out of the need of interpreting at their 
highest spiritual values the experiences through which men 
were passing. 

It taught with authority, and this authority was hidden in 
its passion to bless and heal. 

It was with a true instinct of human needs also that the 
Church proclaimed the supreme authority of the moral law. 
In the trying experience of the first two centuries not all the 
malice and hatred of Jew or Pagan could detract from the 
charm and beauty of the Christian ideal of character. The 
defensive armour of the early Christians was their innocence 
and their love for one another. 

The institution which uplifts the teaching of Jesus as the 
standard of individual and social life, which restrains its 
disciples from sin, which has power to lift the burden of 
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remorse, which leads men into a love of righteousness—such 
an institution has a never-ending mission in the world. 

It is historically true that the powers of the Church grew 
with its opportunities to give a moral and spiritual interpre- 
tation to the experiences of life. Its polity, its formularies, 
its liturgies, developed under the stress of its inward passion to 
bring the truth of God to bear upon the needs of men. Its 
dogmas, like its forms of organisation, have a history. The 
great teachers of the past were men whose personal character- 
istics and limitations are clearly revealed in their teaching. 
If Hermas may say, “God created the world for the sake of 
the Church,” Clement of Alexandria may define faith as “ the 
attitude of receptivity towards truth.” 

The line of development of the historic Church has been 
to interpret the conditions of every age by the doctrine of 
Jesus Christ and by the spirit of His life. The unending 
struggles for freedom of conscience against the tyranny which 
had usurped the throne of Christ are the undying witnesses 
to the vitality of the Church’s faith and to its divine mission 
in the world. 

There is a true line of succession. It is the line of spiritual 
experience. That which the Church has been in former ages 
—the spiritual interpreter of human life—it may be in the 
present. To break this line of development is to deny the 
reality of the moral achievements of other generations, and is 
to take away all assurance and confidence in seeking to follow 
the will of God. If the past is dumb ; if each new generation 
begins anew its toilsome search for truth; if authority, which 
has tested its power through stress and strain, has no command 
over us, then we live in a world of illusion. 

It is the highest act of faith to-day to hold unwaveringly 
the belief that the institution which once had power to bring 
order out of chaos, light out of darkness, moral motive out 
of wickedness—which flooded human life with the radiance 
of a divine revelation—has yet power to answer the questions 
of the mind and still the troubled waters of the soul. 
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The Church is called the “body of Christ”—His eyes, 
| His voice, His hands, His feet. It is called the “living 
Ai witness of God” in the world of ignorance and sin and 
sorrow. ‘These are universal figures, and reveal a spirit and 
a purpose. Their meaning must change with man’s change— 
enlarge with man’s growth. They can be stated in no one 
language, and defined in the terms of no one philosophy. 
They are symbolic expressions, pictorial terms. We use them 
as the carriers of our thought or emotion. 

When the creeds were forced upon the Church, it was 
under the stress of impending danger, the danger of disbelief 
in the eternal and all-powerful God, and in the true sonship 
of Christ. That is still the danger which confronts the Church 
to-day—a danger within and without. How are we to meet 
it? We have had put into our hands these ancient symbols 
1 which in countless struggles have been the watchwords of 
faith, They are steeped in religious sentiment, as old 
violins are in harmony. They are intelligible symbols to 
all Christendom. They carry into the human mind sug- 
| gestions that are indefinable. They are still the universal 
; ; watchwords of the faith. And in the largest possible inter- 
1 pretation of the Church’s mission and destiny, those symbols 
: 4 will remain the messengers of the divine spirit to the 
bi souls of men. When we have grasped the idea that the 
f Church is called to bear witness to the true life of God and 
£ the true sonship of Christ—that it must at last embrace “the 
E whole of human society, organised for the spiritual ends of 
if man ”—then the questions of metaphysics and the niceties of 

definitions grow insignificant before the sublime and com- 
pelling purpose for which the Church exists. 
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THE NEW STOICISM. 


Proressor E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, M.A., D.Lirv. 


WE have it on the authority of the Rev. R. J. Campbell that 
the term “ New Theology,” applied to his teaching by the news- 
papers, is not originated by him, and suggestions have been 
made in various quarters as to the affinities of this “ New 
Theology ” to other forms of Christian teaching. But I have 
nowhere seen it suggested that the specific doctrine which 
seems most characteristic of this school of thought is to be 
identified with the teaching of one particular school of 
philosophy in antiquity. That such is my belief is indicated 
by the title that I have put at the head of this article.’ 

I hope that in calling the New Theology a form of Stoicism 
I shall not seem to any readers of the Hissert JouRNAL to be 
casting any slur upon it. It ought surely to be evident to 
students of philosophy, especially after the illuminating 
chapters in Caird’s Evolution of Theology in the Greek 
Philosophers and Dill’s Roman Society from Nero to Marcus 
Aurelius, that the name of Stoic is one which carries no 
reproach. But the world at large, I am afraid, is too ill- 
informed as to the teaching of this school to be capable of 
rendering to it the respect which is its due. Even students of 
philosophy and theology are apt to pass it by as the doctrine 
of “ queer people ” who had not found their way to consistency 

1 Sir Oliver Lodge, in his ‘‘ Suggestions towards the Re-interpretation of 
Christian Doctrine” (Hissert Journat, April 1904, p. 474) recognises that the 
doctrine has been preached and practised “by some mighty ones even before 


the advent of Jesus of Nazareth,” and refers to Plato (Symposium, 192-212). 
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of thought or expression, and whose doctrines, in so far as they 
are intelligible, are calculated to excite but a cold admiration. 
The Stoic “apathy” strikes the modern reader as a thing to 
shiver at; and there is, indeed, in this respect nothing 
analogous to Stoicism in the theology of Mr Campbell; but 
we do no justice to ancient Stoicism if we content ourselves 
with merely shivering at it, as I shall try to indicate below. 
My object, however, is neither to defend nor to attack; the 
question which I propose to discuss is a purely historical one, 
with which my own personal admiration for the Stoics has 
nothing to do, though it may have had something to do with 
my writing the present article. 

The doctrines which I include under the name “ New 
Stoicism” are: (1) those of the Rev. R. J. Campbell, so far as 
they are known to me from casual newspaper notices, and from 
the anonymous work entitled The Creed of Christ, which has 
been publicly accepted by Mr Campbell as being in part an 
expression of his views ;’ (2) those of Sir Oliver Lodge, as 
expressed in a series of articles in the Hinpert JournaL. My 
justification for putting these doctrines together as expressions 
of one and the same point of view is that Sir O. Lodge is 
recognised by Mr Campbell as an ally, according to a reporter 
in the Daily Mail But it by no means follows that Mr 
Campbell agrees with Sir O. Lodge in all points, nor have I 
any warrant for thinking that Sir Oliver would subscribe in 
all particulars to The Creed of Christ. I must therefore speak 
rather of the tendencies of a school of thought than of the 
doctrines of particular persons, and guard myself from mis- 
representing anyone’s special attitude by quoting my authority 
for each point of doctrine to which I refer. 

The fundamental article of faith of this school is clearly the 
doctrine of the Immanence of God, interpreted in a special 


1 “A considerable portion of it has already entered into my pulpit 
teaching, which is the same thing as to say that most of the ideas herein set 
forth are already in the air.”—The Rev. R. J. Campbell, in the Daily Chronicle. 

2 Daily Mail, 12th January 1907: interview with Mr Campbell. 
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sense—that of “the essential oneness of God and man.”' 
“There is no real distinction between humanity and Deity.”' 
“The seat of religious authority is within not without the 
human soul.”' ‘ Every individual consciousness is a ray of 
the universal consciousness and cannot be destroyed.” “ Jesus 
was divine, but so are we. His mission was to make us realise 
our divinity and our oneness with God.”' “It is the gospel 
of the humanity of God and of the divinity of man.” * 

The same point of view looms large in The Creed of Christ. 
The conception of God as an indwelling spirit is defined in 
such passages as the following on the “ Higher Pantheism ” :— 
“The conception of God as a Father was balanced in His 
[Christ’s] mind—balanced, and in some sort elucidated—by 
the conception of God as an Indwelling Spirit. It is not the 
universe as seen by man’s bodily eye that is divine; . . . if we 
are to see the universe as it really is we must look within. . . . 
Primarily then, and also finally, man must seek for God in 
his own soul. If and so far as he can find God there he will find 
Him elsewhere; and the nearer he grows, by the expansion 
and evolution of his own inner life, to the God within, the 
wider is the world that he sees to be illuminated by God’s 
presence; ... for if God the Father is the true Light of 
nature, God the Indwelling Spirit is the true self of man.” * 
“To grow in grace, to become the God that one really is 
(though now ‘in the germ’), to earn the right to say, ‘I and 
my Father are one’—this is the kingdom of God, and this is 
the whole duty of man.” ‘ 

Sir Oliver Lodge sets forth the doctrine of the Immanence 
of God in the universe as a whole, but par excellence in man, 
in the following passages :—‘ The nature of God is displayed 
in part by everything, to those who have eyes to see it, but is 
displayed most clearly and fully by the highest type of exist- 


1 Daily Mail, 12th January 1907: interview with Mr Campbell. 

* Second interview with Mr Campbell, Daily Mail, 23rd January 1907. 
8 The Creed of Christ, pp. 106 and 107, 

4 Ibid., p. 123. 
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ence.” ‘This idea—the humanity of God and the divinity 
of man—I conceive to be a truth which constituted the chief 
secret and inspiration of Jesus: ‘I and the Father are one.’”! 
In the same article he speaks of “the divinity of Jesus and of 
all other noble and saintly souls, in so far as they too have 
been inflamed by a spark of the Deity.”* And again man is 
described as “a spark of the divine Spirit never to be 
quenched.” * God is spoken of as lamenting “the rebellious 
and misguided activity of the free agents brought into being by 
Himself as part of Himself; He enters into the storm and con- 
flict, and is subject to conditions as the Soul of itall.”* “ This 
is the revelation of Christ. This was the idea which he grasped 
during those forty days of solitary communion, and never sub- 
sequently let go.”* ‘The Christian God is revealed as the 
incarnate spirit of humanity, or rather the incarnate spirit of 
humanity is recognised as a real intrinsic part of God: ‘the 
Kingdom of Heaven is within you’—surely one of the most 
inspired utterances of antiquity.”* And in another article ° Sir 
Oliver quotes with approval, as an expression of his own 
optimistic creed, the well-known lines of Pope: 


“But parts of one stupendous whole 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul.” 


Now all this—excepting, of course, the statements referring 
to Christ—seems to me to be pure Stoicism, even down to its 
metaphors. The differentia of the above doctrine of the Divine 
Immanence is that God is not merely zz the human soul, but 
partially ¢dentical with it.6 I recognise, of course, that the 
same phraseology often covers entirely different meanings: 
I am well aware that when Sir Oliver Lodge speaks of “ ether” 


1 Hippert Journat, April 1906, p. 653. 

2 [bid., p. 655 f. 8 [bid., p. 658. 

4 [bid., p. 659. See also Hissert Journat, April 1904, pp. 469, 470. 

5 Ibid., January 1905, p. 331. 

‘ In two of the above quotations the doctrine seems to be guarded by 
the words “in so far as” ; and there is also a latent difficulty in God’s lament- 
ing the rebellious activity of a part of Himself. But the teaching of these 
passages, taken together, seems to be free from ambiguity. 
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he means something which agrees with the Stoic ai@yp only in 
name. And it is obvious that to the modern mind, with all 
the developments of modern and ancient philosophy behind 
it, terms must be fraught with a fulness of meaning and 
association which cannot have been present to a Stoic of the first 
century of our era. But I confess I do not see where the 
essential difference comes in between the doctrine of Imman- 
ence as interpreted above and that fundamental article of the 
theology or physics ' of Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius 
according to which man’s rational soul is not merely godiike, 
or capable of attaining to likeness (6poiwo.s) to God, or akin 
(svyyerys) to God, as Plato had taught, but actually a “ chip ” 
or “ fragment” or emanation of Deity.’ ‘“ Unitarianism,” says 
Mr Campbell, “makes a great gulf, and puts man on one 
side and God on the other”:* it appears, then, that he goes 
further than Martineau in identifying God with man, or man 
with God. 

There is, indeed, little or no religious feeling to be found 
in the fragmentary quotations which are all that we have to 
represent the pantheism of the early Stoics—always excepting 
the hymns of Cleanthes; but a new element entered into the 
teaching of Poseidonius, due to the influence of Platonism ; 
and the Neo-Stoicism of the first and second centuries a.p. 
developed into a fervidly religious philosophy, in the fullest 
sense of the term. It is to this latter form of Stoicism that I 
refer in this article. 

To the Stoic, every part of the universe was a part of God ; 
but man’s reason was a part of Him in a higher degree than 
all else in the universe—severed, indeed, from Him, yet not 
so far severed but that it might be, and was, identified with 
Him ; so that we sometimes find the Stoics applying to the 
human reason the very term God (eds). In their materialistic 


1 The Stoics, like the early philosophers of Ionia, treated theology as part 
of physics, i.e. as a doctrine of the constitution of the universe and the nature 
of man. 

* The Stoic terms were drdécmacpa and drépoupa and dréppoa. 

8 Daily Mail, 12th January 1907. 
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terminology (derived from Heracleitus), mind was the pure 
fire or ether which constituted the ultimate reality of the 
universe ; matter was the debased or disintegrated form of it ; 
and the “God within” was of the etherial fire. That some 
degree of separateness of the soul from God was recognised by 
the Stoics must be admitted. Otherwise they would not have 
taught that at death the soul maintains its individual existence 
for a certain time, z.e. until it is ultimately absorbed into the 
Deity (at the ékrvpwors or development of the universe into 
its highest form): an absolutely inseparable part of the Deity 
would necessarily have been conceived as incapable of retaining 
its identity even for a limited period after separation from the 
body. ‘They might, consistently with their principles, have 
taught a permanent identity of the soul after death. But the 
separation was conceived as between two bodies having a 
common substance, not as a difference of nature; and some 
degree of separateness seems to be an inevitable postulate of 
any theory that identifies the human with the divine without 
giving up entirely the belief in the freedom of the will and 
moral responsibility. The “ New Stoicism” would probably 
go farther rather than less far in this direction than the Old. 
“ Sin is an offence against the God within.” ? 

What will probably be felt as a greater difference between 
the two doctrines is the materialistic theory to which, as 
indicated above, the Stoics frankly held ; yet I doubt whether 
this difference is really fundamental. The materialism of the 
Stoics simply spelt monism, #.e. it was due not to any kind of 
ethical materialism, but simply to the desire to find unity in 
the universe, and their adoption of “rational fire” (dp voepor) 
as the fundamental constituent of all that is brings them 
curiously into line with Sir Oliver Lodge’s doctrine of ether as 
a substance in which matter and mind find their ultimate 
unity.’ “This dependence of the spiritual on a vehicle for 
manifestation is not likely to be a purely temporary condition : 


1 Mr Campbell, in Daily Mail, 12th January 1907. 
2 Hissert Journat, October 1906, p. 194. 
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it is probably a sign and sample of something which has an 
eternal significance, a representation of some permanent truth.” 
“Though it by no means follows that mind is dependent 
on matter as we know it, it will probably be still by means of 
something akin to matter—something which can act as a 
vehicle and represent it in the same sort of way as matter 
represents it now—that it will hereafter be manifested.”' The 
Stoics conceived of their ether as existing at various degrees of 
tension. “At the highest grade of tension the mveidpa (the 
term usually employed in this connexion) acts as the world- 
soul (anima mundi) super-sensuous and ethereal, occupying the 
same relation to the universe as the individual soul to the 
human organism. ... Thus the doctrine accounted for the 
existence of as many kinds of being as there might be kinds or 
degrees of tension” (Rendall, introduction to his translation 
of Marcus Aurelius, pp. liv.—Iviii.). But their use of the term 
“God” was not consistent. Sometimes it denotes the soul 
of the universe, sometimes the totality of existence, and 
the two conceptions are curiously blended in the following 
passage :— 

“ What is God? The mind of the universe. What is God? The whole 
of what you see and the whole of what you do not see. We do not ascribe to 
Him the magnitude which is His due—a magnitude beyond which thought 
cannot go—unless He alone is all things and informs His handiwork within 
and without. What then distinguishes God’s nature from ours? In man 
mind is the nobler part ; in God there is no part that is not mind. He is all 
reason” (Seneca, Nat, Quest., i., Prol, 11-17). 

The following passage may be taken as illustrating the 
relation of God to man :— 

“God is near thee, He is with thee, is within thee, Yes, Lucilius, a holy 
spirit has his seat within us (sacer intra nos spiritus sedet), the watcher and 
keeper of our good and our evil (deeds ?); as he is treated by us, so he treats 
us, None is good without God: can anyone rise above fortune unless by His 
help? It is He that gives great and exalted counsels. In every good man 
dwells a god (quis deus incertum est, habitat deus, a quotation from Vergil). 


When one enters a forest peopled with aged trees of extraordinary height, the 
branches of which thickly laid one above the other shut out the light of day, 





1 Hissert Journat, January 1906, p. 319 f. 
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at that moment the loftiness of the trees, the silence of the spot and the awful 
shadow, so dense and unbroken upon the open plain, make your heart confess 
to a power divine. When you see a man intrepid in danger, inaccessible to 
passion, happy in adversity, calm in the midst of. the tempest, regarding his 
fellow-men as it were from a higher altitude and the gods as equals, is not 
your heart filled with reverence for him? Will you not say, ‘Here is some- 
thing too great and lofty to be supposed to be of the same nature as the poor 
body in which it resides; it is not of earth, the power of God has descended 
upon this man. . . . As the rays of the sun touch the earth indeed, but reside 
in the place from which they are emitted, so the great and holy spirit, which 
has been sent down in order that we may know the divine more nearly, holds 
converse with us indeed, but maintains his connexion with his source (heret 
origini sue); on this he is dependent, to this his regard is directed, towards 
this he strives; in man he dwells as a better (melior) .... And the better 
part of man is that which is man’s own—his mind and the perfected reason in 
his mind” (Seneca, Epist. to Lucilius, xli. 1-5, and part of 8). 


The last part shows that Seneca, spite of some ambiguous 
phraseology, is identifying reason with Deity, though not with 
the whole of Deity ; cf: Epist. Ixvi. 12: “ Reason is nothing 
else than a portion of the divine Spirit enveloped in a human 
body.” If Seneca had meant immanence in a different sense, 
he would have spoken of the divine Spirit as dwelling not in 
the body, but in the mind of man. 

The “ God within” (6 &dov Beds or Saipwr, 76 év coi Oetov) is 
a constantly recurring theme of Marcus Aurelius : 


“You forget man’s brotherhood with all mankind, not by blood or physical 
descent, but by community in mind: and yet again that each man’s mind is 
God, an efflux of Deity” (Marcus Aurelius, xii. 26; I quote from Rendall’s 
translation), 

“‘He lives with the gods who ever presents to them his soul acceptant of 
their dispensations and doing the will of that daimon which Zeus has given to 
each man for his controller and governor, a fragment of himself—that is, the 
mind and reason of each”’ (ibid., v. 27). 

“It is the good man’s distinction to keep the God implanted in his breast 
unsoiled, unperturbed by any tumult of impressions, keeping His watch serene, 
a seemly follower of God, not false to truth in utterance or to justice in act” 
(ibid., iii. 16; cf. ii, 13, 17; iii. 5, 6, 7, 12; v. 10; viii. 45; xii, 1). 


And he recognises that “the most precious organ we 
possess” exists in bad as well as in good men (#bid., x. 18): the 
“ God within” may be either kept pure or debased. 

Epictetus has the same doctrine of the relation of God to 
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man; the souls of men are “bound up with and united to 
God as parts and fragments of Him” (Diss., i. 14. 6). 

“ God is within and is your daimon” (ibid., i. 14. 14; of. ii. 8. 11, and Plato, 
Timeus, 90, a—c). 

That the same doctrine was held by the writers of the 
middle Stoa is shown by Cicero and Horace: Deum te igitur 
scito esse (Somnium Scipionis, 18); Dominans ille in nobis Deus 
(Tusc., i. 80,74; cf. i. 26, 65, v. 18, 38; De Offic., ili. 10, 44; 
De Sen., 21, 78, ete.) ; Divine particula aure (Hor. Sat. ii. 2, 
79; here aura translates wvedua). Participation in the divina 
mens and igneus vigor et celestis origo is extended by Vergil 
to the lower animals (Georg., iv. 219-227 ; 4in., vi. 724~782). 
The caricatures of Stoic paradoxes which Cicero and Horace 
are fond of drawing have blinded many readers to the deep 
sympathy which both these writers have with the essentials of 
Stoicism. Horace in one passage goes the whole length of the 
Stoic paradox that it is as great a sin to steal a single bean as 
to steal a thousand bushels (Zpist., i. 16. 55 f.). 

It may be objected that this doctrine is much older than 
the Stoics, and it is quite true that the Stoics owed much 
to their predecessors. ‘There was also a deep vein of mysticism 
in the Greek nature: the germ of it is to be found in the 
ecstatic cult of the Thracian Dionysus and the mysticism of 
the Orphic sects. Heracleitus of Ephesus also had antici- 
pated the Stoic doctrine in principle. Euripides had taught 
that the soul is akin to the aifjp.' But it was the Stoics 
who developed their doctrine as an integral part of a system of 
thought, which, in its later form, may be described as mysti- 
cism propounded in terms of Heracleitean physics ; and it was 
from the Roman Stoics that it passed to the modern world. 

But I do not for a moment mean to suggest that the “New 

1 Cf. too frag. 1018, 6 vois yap judy eorw ev Exaotw Oeds, and Troad. 879, 
Hel, 1014 f. This doctrine was apparently derived immediately from Diogenes 
of Apollonia, who had called the “ air within ”’ (i.e. the soul) puxpdv poprov Tod Geod : 
see Mr Adam’s recent Cambridge Prelection, where reference will also be 


found to Pindar’s frag. 131, and to Socrates as reported in parts of the 
Memorabilia of Xenophon (p. 48 f.). 
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Theology ” is directly borrowed from Stoicism. On the con- 
trary, I should be inclined to suppose that the influence of 
Stoicism has here been mediated by modern literature and 
modern theology and philosophy. Stoicism has been in the 
air for so long, and has permeated modern thought and ter- 
minology in such a way, that the precise course of its influence 
can in most cases be only surmised. But I will quote a few 
evidences that the presence of Stoicism may sometimes be 
detected in places where it would a priori be least expected ; 
and first in Shakespeare. In the Tempest (ii. 1. 278) Antonio 
says: “ But I feel not this Deity in my bosom.” Will anyone 
maintain that the poet is here propounding a theory of con- 
science devised by himself? Hardly in a context like that. 
The phrase “ Deity in my bosom” enters into the speech of 
Antonio as something ready-made, just as the “music of the 
spheres” enters into the speech of Lorenzo in the Merchant of 
Venice (v. 1. 60-65); and the immediate source of both these 
ideas can be looked for only in one quarter. Stoicism has 
coloured Shakespeare’s whole ethical ideal. When he wants 
to describe an ideal type of humanity (Horatio), he turns to 
the Stoic “‘ wise man” : 


« A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Hast ta’en with equal thanks: and blest are those 
Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled 
That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please. Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core, aye, in my heart of heart.” 


Horatio is indeed, as he himself says, “more an antique 
Roman than a Dane.” I have elsewhere called attention to the 
fact that all the leading ideas of Portia’s great speech on 
mercy are to be found in the De Clementia of Seneca.! When 
Chapman sets himself to draw the character of Clermont 
d’ Ambois he turns to or calls to mind his Epictetus. Pope is 


1 Congress of Arts and Science, St Louis, 1904, vol, iii. pp. 189 f.; National 
Review, June 1906, pp. 682 f. 

2 See notes by H. Richards in Boas’ edition of Bussy d’Ambois and The 
Revenge of Bussy d’ Ambois (Heath & Co., 1905), 
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full of Stoic terminology, e.g. he has introduced it into his ode 
called The Dying Christian to his Soul, in the original of 
which (Hadrian’s Animula vagula, blandula), 1 find no trace 
of Stoicism : 
“ Vital spark of heavenly flame, 
Quit, O quit, this mortal frame.” 

Wordsworth and the Wordsworthian conception of nature 
seem to me to be deeply tinged with Stoicism,’ though my 
colleague, Professor Churton Collins, informs me that there 
is no proof that Wordsworth had ever read a line of any 
professedly Stoic writer, adding, however, that it is at least 
possible that he had read Jeremy Collier’s translation of 
Marcus Aurelius and Mrs Carter’s Epictetus, which were 
popular books of the day; moreover, he may have known 
something of Stoicism through Coleridge. Here is an illus- 
tration from Carlyle (Sartor Resartus, Book I., ch. 8): “ We 
are—we know not what ;—light-sparkles floating in the ether 
of Deity.” Emerson’s Divinity School Address of 1838 is 
so permeated with the doctrine of the “ Indwelling Supreme 


Spirit” that it might almost be called an exposition of 
Stoicism. 


The great note of Stoicism is its modernity. The great 
principles of humanity, of the brotherhood of the whole human 
race, of the divinity of nature as a “templum deorum im- 
mortaliwm” (Seneca, de Benef., vii. 7. 8), of Church as distinct 
from State, were voiced, or at least anticipated in principle, by 
Stoicism. Its gist may be summed up as a doctrine of the 
God within issuing in a creed of social brotherhood.’ Its 


1 E.g. the famous passage in Tintern Abbey and many passages in the fourth 


book of the Excursion: e.g. 
“Conscience reverenced and obeyed 


As God’s most intimate Presence in the soul 
And His most perfect image in the world.” 


“By Thy grace 
The particle divine remained unquenched.” 


2 Mr Campbell has emphasised the relation of his teaching to modern 
social movements. “We look upon ourselves as representing in the sphere of 
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influence on pulpit oratory was noticed by Sir Thomas Browne 
(Religio Medici, part i.): “And truly there are singular 
pieces in the philosophy of Zeno and doctrine of the Stoics 
which I perceive, delivered in a pulpit, pass for current 
divinity.” If the same thing is to some extent true at the 
present day, need we be surprised? It may, indeed, be partly 
due to forces now at work in the religious world that a 
tendency towards Stoical ways of thought is making itself felt. 
The old Stoicism of Alexander's empire was a movement in 
which the human spirit burst the bonds of the old Greek city- 
state, and embraced a larger conception of citizenship—a poor 
substitute, according to most historians, for the intenser 
patriotism of the classical age of Greece. Is there not some- 
thing analogous to this in the movement which we are 
witnessing in our day—a movement away from the narrowing 
bonds of sect and towards a more comprehensive conception 
of a “ city of God,” in which all those who are true to them- 
selves and the light that is in them shall find themselves 
united as brethren ? 

One word in conclusion. In saying that the relation of 
God to man in the recently emphasised aspects of theology 
is Stoic, I do not conceive myself to be saying that it is not 
Christian. Christianity on its philosophical and ethical side 
is clearly akin to Stoicism, as St Paul himself seems to have 
recognised, if the words attributed to him in Acts xvii. 24-28 
may be accepted as representing what he actually said when 
he stood on the Areopagus. Nor is this surprising: all the 
Stoics of note prior to the Christian era were of Oriental 
origin. The cradle of Stoicism was that Greater Greece of 
which Palestine formed a part. What is noteworthy, then, 
in the form of doctrine here under discussion, is not that it 
has affinities with Stoicism, but that it seems to go farther in 
the direction of Stoicism than the doctrine of such theologians 
as, say, Martineau or Illingworth. Shall I misrepresent the 


religion the same movement that in the sphere of politics and sociology is 
making for a better social order” (Daily Mail, 12th January 1907). 
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facts if I say that any doctrine of Immanence approaches 
Stoicism in proportion as it regards God as transcending man 
only in the sense in which a whole transcends its part ? 


E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 


BIRMINGHAM, 


Postscript.—Sir Oliver Lodge, after reading the above 
article, remarks, “I would only like you to make it clear 
that I at any rate do not mean identity of human and 
Divine, unless you are willing to say that an atom of oxygen 
is ‘identical’ with the atmosphere.” I gladly quote this 
statement, with a view to avoiding a possible misunderstand- 
ing. Nor did the Stoic point of view involve an identity, 
but only a partial identity, of God and man: that is to say, 
they conceived man’s rational soul as identical not with God 
but with a part of God. Whether Sir Oliver would accept 
this statement I do not know. In his mind, doubtless, the 
word “ atmosphere ” connotes rain and storm and sunset beauty, 
together with sound waves and other effects far transcending 
the possibilities of an atom. 

Dr J. Rendel Harris calls my attention to the fact that 
early members of the Society of Friends “ made their leading 
doctrine of the ‘ Inner Light’ very near to the doctrine of the 
Divine Immanence, though they did not equate God and the 
world or God and man”; and he refers me to William Penn’s 
The Christian Quaker and his Divine Testimony Vindicated 
(1674). On turning to this most interesting and learned 
(though in some respects uncritical) book, I find to my 
surprise that Penn not only identifies the “Inner Light of 
the Gentiles” with the Christian revelation of God to man, 
but quotes a long array of passages from Greek philosophers, 
including the Stoics, in support of this identity. 
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BETWEEN DEATH AND LIFE.’ 


I Lay upon the edge of Death, looking out. 

The world within the four walls of that room of pain was 
grown unreal; the chairs and tables, the chest of drawers, the 
wardrobe, stood mere phantoms of themselves through which 
I saw. ‘There was no thickness to them. As shapes without 
solidity or substance, they shifted as a breath upon the water, 
as ghosts in a dream. The book-case and the pictures, the 
oaken bed-rail, and the scarlet eiderdown upon it, the very 
walls themselves were just little bits of mist upon the Great 
Beyond. But Death was real. 

From time to time the faces of my nurses bent down above 
me; and the sea of pain, in which I lay, rolled, a great wave 
from end to end, submerging me. Yet even pain had lost its 
live intenseness. The doctors came and watched ; one whom I 
loved stayed by me; and all to me were as shadows on the 
background of Eternity. They were not unreal, but I saw 
them, not set in time and space, not standing on solid’ floors 
within a bedroom’s walls, but clean-cut against Infinity ; and 
their familiar selves, uprooted from their earthly setting and 
moving against the vastness of that Great Beyond, showed 
incongruous. And only that which sat behind their eyes, and 
watched me as I lay, belonged to Death and me. 

In this unreal world there was no time, no sense of present, 
past, or future, but one all-embracing is. Nor in this timeless 
now was there any sense of space. The things that once had 

1 The Editor is in a position to state that what follows is a genuine record 


of experience. 
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made locality, I saw transparent. Behind, before, beyond, and 
through them all was the vastness of infinitude. 

So I lay upon the edge of Death, looking out. And dying 
was not strange at all, but natural as the most familiar act of 
life, and Death was very beautiful. It lay just there, that 
Great Beyond, and I saw it as one sees the earth at sunrise 
from the window of a tower; yet how it was is difficult to tell, 
for things outside of this world are outside of this world’s 
speech ; yet I knew that it was infinite, eternal, and I was 
part of it. I, who in my living life had clung so hard to 
personality, had said there was no “after” if the ego ceased to 
be, I, as I, did not exist. The individual was too little. And 
yet I was. And immortality, a continued being, an ever- 
lasting sleep, the continuance of self, annihilation even, or any 
other of the things which we desire or fear while this world 
shuts us in, just didn’t matter, for whatever was in that 
Beyond I knew was surely best. Then I, to whom trust was 
difficult and reason always insistent, I trusted—trusted even 
the pain of the one who, loving, must live without. 

So I lay and looked at Death, and it was to me as looking 
at a land all bathed in sunshine, full of life, and loving. There 
was no fear, for Death and I belonged. 

It was for a space which men call seven days that I lay 
looking at Death, so close, that the living thought I could not 
live. Then slowly the vision of that sunlit land was covered 
up. The little bits of mist that were the things of earth 
grew thicker, grew solid. They shut out that Great Beyond. 
They shut in space and time. They made once more the 
human world. I came back to life and found it beautiful, 
more beautiful and more joyful than before, because my 
eyes had seen the vision of that beauty and that joy which 
we call Death. Always I had loved the beauty of the 
world, but now it was all filled from end to end with the 
joy which is eternal. The colours showed more rich, more 
intense. They were not changed in shade but changed in 
substance, as eyes are changed when love shines through. 
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The outlines were purer, cleaner. They had been fresh- 
washed in the spring of being. And the grass and trees, 
the stones and mould, the very cups and saucers, had more 
meaning. ‘They were all full as they could hold of life and 
radiance. 

And I knew when I thought about it that the things 
which matter in this world are love and truth. Love which 
is love, and kindness which is love, and pity which is also 
love, these matter. And truth matters supremely. The being 
what one is and not pretending, the “talking with naked 
hearts ” together, the seeing of things in time and in eternity, 
so that their values get a just perspective. Then conventions 
and society etiquette and all the things with which we hide 
ourselves from one another, or hide us from ourselves because 
we are afraid, became to me impossible. They showed so 
wasteful of true life and being, so needless too, for why should 
we fear misunderstanding ? 

And I noticed how the living, and I too before among 
them, will not call Death by his name: they speak of him as 
a “something happening,” as a “loss”; they will not say to 
die, for consciously or unconsciously, to the living to die is 
to be buried, it is coffins, corpses, cemeteries, but to the 
dying Death is so little of these things that to name them is 
no effort. The living, though they know that it is not so, 
think of the cold, rigid body as sentient still. Their dead 
are there, sharing the discomforts of the funeral, feeling all 
the dampness of the grave. But to the dying, and to those who 
have come back, these things are not Death at all. You 
cannot think you have even the smallest share in them. And 
all sorrow for the dead was clean struck out. Grief for the 
living, for those who must still live without, was there, but 
altered somehow by that deep, still trust, and all the vastness 
of infinitude. 

I had come back to life, and moved once more among 
the living, and the difference was immense. The men and 
women showed so beautiful, the joy of life so great. For from 
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out the world evil as such had disappeared. It was no longer 
there. It had grown transparent, and I saw through. Cruelty 
there was still, and drunkenness, misery and crime. But they 
were not real like love, which is the cause of all things, or 
like truth, which is the very mode of being, for they could 
not always be. And the only real things, the only things 
which matter in this world, are those which last. 

So I came back to live a life among men, and the familiar 
sights and sounds made up once more the dear familiar world. 
Then one day, at the twilight, as I sat looking out at the 
shining green fields and the deep purple woods to where 
the pink clouds of the sunset slept in a sea-blue sky, the 
greatest change of all the changes Death had made struck 
sharply on me. And it was this. These pale, pink clouds, 
this sea-blue sky at which I looked, were no longer to me as 
the lid of all the world. They were the sky and clouds of 
earth. The sky and clouds which wrap this little earth, oh! 
such a little earth, and hide from it the great, deep, real world 
outside. 


Then the spaces of the stars had meaning to me. They 
were no longer words. For I saw this world of ours, this 
little earth, lying as a drop of water on the hand of God. And 
its littleness, its very insignificance, was somehow good. 





PERSONALITY IN GOD, CHRIST, MAN. 


ALFRED E. GARVIE, M.A., D.D., 
Principal Elect of New College, London. 


Ir is in accord with the tendency of modern thought to insist 
on as exhaustive and accurate knowledge as possible of all the 
facts before any theory is formed, that psychology is coming 
to be more and more acknowledged as an indispensable 
auxiliary to theology. In determining what religion, or even 
the Christian religion, is, the testimony of the Holy Scriptures 
or the speculation of the philosophies is not regarded as final. 
The appeal is always to actual experience. What is distinc- 
tive of the mode of human life called religious or Christian ? 
What does Christianity do for any man by way of inward 
change? How does it affect his memory of the past, his 
expectation for the future, his thoughts, feelings, wishes in the 
present? In any attempt at theological restatement this 
legitimate demand must be recognised and satisfied. 

There is one conception which psychology, if it is to be at 
all an adequate interpretation of human consciousness, must 
carefully examine. This is personality. Human conscious- 
ness is not atomic, but organic. It is neither a succession of 
states nor a combination of faculties. There is one self, 
identical in all changes, manifest through all phases of the 
inner life. This unity of consciousness is presupposed in all 
mental phenomena, and cannot be explained as their resultant. 
Personality is an ultimate datum for psychology. If psycho- 
logy is to be helpful to theology, it is in the analysis of this 


conception that we may look for most furtherance. The writer 
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of this article has found so much light thrown on some of the 
problems of theology by this conception of personality, that in 
what follows he ventures to indicate some suggestions towards 
theological restatement to be looked for from this source. 

I. Without attempting to give an analysis of personality 
in the technical language of psychology, the writer may offer 
such an account in popular speech as may serve the immediate 
purpose. The first feature of personality to which attention 
may be called is wnity. Mental phenomena—thoughts, feel- 
ings, wishes—are presented in great variety within the field of 
consciousness, and yet amid all the variety there is unity. 
It is the same self which thinks, feels, wills. But this is not 
all; the older psychology so spoke of the faculties of the soul 
as to give the impression of coexistent yet separate activities, 
and thus the self appeared as a combination of distinct 
faculties. But the unity of the inner life is so complete that, 
while we may distinguish phases of manifestation and opera- 
tion, it is undesirable to speak of faculties. Thought, feeling, 
will so blend in the common life that we must always think 
of personality as unity amid all variety. 

There is not only variety in the mental phenomena which 
coexist in consciousness, but there is also a succession. There 
is a changeful stream of consciousness. Past, present, future 
are distinguished. We fully live only in the present, although 
we may retain something of the past in memory, and anticipate 
something of the future in hope. This escape from the 
immediate present before and behind points to the second 
feature of personality to be noted, that is, zdentity. The same 
self persists through the changeful years. The youth anticipates 
the triumphs of the man as his own gains. The old man looks 
back on the joys of his boyhood as his own good. The evil deed 
leaves an imperishable regret ; and the good deed remains as 
a happy memory. There is inward development as well as 
outward change ; tastes, habits, beliefs come and go, even the 
character may be transformed ; and yet the subject of these 
numerous variations preserves identity. 
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More emphasis is laid by psychology now than formerly on 
desire and action rather than on thought. The end is living, 
and not thinking. Thinking even is determined by the needs 
of life. ‘The selective interest,” says Ward, “ which we may 
fairly take as characteristic in some measure of all experience, 
leads to the remark that experience as a process may be further 
defined as a process of self-conservation, and so far justifies us 
in describing it as life, or Bios. It is scarcely an exaggeration 
to say that the objects of experience are not primarily objects 
of knowledge, but objects of conation, 7.e. of appetite and 
aversion. For though an object must be cognised before it 
can be liked or disliked, still it is to interesting objects that 
the subject mainly attends, and it is with these, therefore, 
that the subject acquires a closer and preciser acquaintance” 
(Naturalism and Agnosticism, ii. 181). We may add to unity 
and zdentity, as the third feature of personality, practicality. 

Conation implies an end sought, striven for, aimed at. 
The ends men are conscious of setting before themselves are 
numerous and varied; but all may be embraced in one aim, 
self-realisation. Personality is not made in man, it is still in 
the making. Man grows in wisdom and grace as well as in 
stature. The process of life is not only continuous, it is also 
progressive. Acts form habits, and habits fix character; the 
mind not only increases its content, but also improves its 
capacity ; moods become dispositions. Development is the 
law of human personality. ‘To begin with, personality is a 
possibility to be realised, and a promise to be fulfilled. It 
remains a wnity, but it becomes an always more complex unity. 
It preserves its zdentity ; but this is not the sameness of the 
unchanged, but constancy in change—the new the unfolding 
of the old. Its practicality may appear concerned with many 
things, but the aim in all is its own development. 

Human personality is not disembodied spirit ; this develop- 
ment is conditioned by the growth of the body. All mental 
activities have their organic accompaniments. There is what 
has been called a psycho-physical parallelism. Materialism seeks 
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to resolve mental states into physical antecedents. But it is 
generally recognised that the brain does not and cannot 
explain the consciousness ; the transition from chemical pro- 
cesses to thoughts, feelings, wishes is unthinkable. On the 
other hand, mind is conscious of directing and controlling 
body ; and “ volition counts for something as a condition of the 
course of events.” ‘Matter is the vehicle of mind, but it is 
dominated and transcended by it.” Thus speaks Sir Oliver 
Lodge. He even declares that the incarnation of the soul in 
the body may not be complete. “It is quite credible that our 
whole and entire personality is never terrestrially manifest ” 
(Life and Matter, p. 123). We may then affirm the tran- 
scendence of personality of its physical organ. 

At the same time there can be no doubt that the develop- 
ment of the personality, even if only partially incarnated, is 
very largely conditioned by the physical organism. Con- 
sciousness does not retain the content of the whole past; but 
memory may recall much of it. There can be no doubt 
whatever that memory depends on organic modifications. 
The feelings and desires that emerge in consciousness are not 
wholly determined by antecedent states of consciousness, but 
are in measure due to bodily conditions. But there seems to 
be even mental process which does not emerge in consciousness, 
although the result may. There is what Hamilton called 
“mental latency,” what Carpenter has called “ unconscious 
cerebration,” and what James prefers to call ‘subconscious ” 
or “subliminal” processes. 

This latency may be regarded as having two forms. That 
which has been reality for consciousness may survive in the 
subconsciousness, and may under due stimulation be revived 
for consciousness. But also there may be possibility of faculty 
and relation realised in measure in the subconscious, which on 
its emergence in consciousness may be the revelation of new 
reality. The flash of genius in resolving the problems of 
thought and life may not be as unprepared as it seems. The 


conversion of the soul may be sudden only in the consciousness 
Vor. V.—No. 3. 36 
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of the change. In that subconscious region too there may 
be contact with an environment of which the consciousness 
gains only brief glimpses. The soul may be drawing draughts 
of refreshment from the fountains of eternal life, when it 
knows not, but in the strength of which it may go for many 
days. There is thus in personality possibilty which con- 
sciousness does not exhaust. 

II. When we turn from these obscure regions, where we 
can only imagine and conjecture, we find that in the clear 
light of consciousness personality always presents to itself an 
ideal. It knows that it is not what it ought to be. The mind 
of man seeks truth, the perfect accord of his thought with 
reality as it is. Man cannot penetrate the inmost essence of 
the world. It is to him phenomenon, that which appears; he 
is desirous of reaching the nowmenon, that which is. His senses 
cannot get beyond the phenomenal, and so by thought he seeks 
to conceive the nowmenal. The possibility of his mind would 
be fully realised if he could think everything just as it is. 
The will of man seeks self-control—not only mastery over 
circumstances, but also consistency of character, the sub- 
ordination of all desires, appetites, and passions to the end for 
the whole personality which is recognised as good. The heart 
of man has yearnings that seek satisfaction ; happiness or, to use 
a more appropriate term, blessedness is the aim. Men do seek 
satisfaction in many forms—pleasure, wealth, position, power, 
fame ; but the exclusive pursuit of any of these always ends 
in disappointment, and often in failure in what are universally 
recognised as the higher elements of life. Jdeality is a 
necessary characteristic of personality. It knows itself a 
possibility unrealised, a promise unfulfilled. But this is not 
all. The zdeal comes as a categorical imperative. It is not 
only possibility, but duty; not only promise, but obligation. 
Human personality is conscious that the call of the ideal is 
authoritative. The mind ought to seek truth, and the will 
the good; and only as this duty is done can happiness or 
blessedness be gained. The real self is not the self already 
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attained, but the self that is to be. The self as it is in 
memory and character is contrasted with the self revealed in the 
ideal ; is condemned by it ; but is destined for identity with it. 

But in this affirmation we have already assumed a 
characteristic of personality which is the subject of debate— 
liberty. Kant has shown that the first postulate of the 
categorical imperative of the moral law is freedom. Man must 
be able to do what he knows he ought todo. Duty is not 
physical necessity, but moral necessity; its realisation must 
be willed. In two respects what has already been said appears 
to throw some light on this problem of freedom. It has 
already been shown that mind is not in absolute dependence 
on body; that personality transcends its organ. In the 
discussion of this question, then, we are beyond the region of 
physical causality. Action is not the necessary consequent 
of organic conditions. But we must not treat the mental as 
though it were but a counterpart of the material. We must 
not carry natural law into the spiritual world, for that is 
simply to confuse fundamental distinctions. ° The self that 
thinks, feels, wills is not merely the sum of thoughts, feelings, 
volitions. Even the fact of subconscious processes discredits 
the assumption of determinism that choice is the result of the 
strongest motive. This fact at least introduces an element of 
the incalculable in all human action. But can we so modify 
the statement as to affirm that action is the resultant of all 
the subconscious and conscious processes? That, it seems to 
the writer, is forbidden by this zdeality of human personality. 
It not only transcends its organ; it also transcends its own 
empirical reality. The realised self, conscious or sub-conscious, 
is not the whole self. In its ideals the self is conscious of its 
own unrealised possibility. That possibility is not merely the 
resultant of its empirical reality. Memories, opinions, habits, 
character do not constitute it what it is; for the ideal by its 
very nature transcends all these. Liberty, then, is not indeter- 
minate action, but action determined, not by the empirical, 
but the ideal personality. 
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This ideal personality, this unrealised possibility, this 
unfulfilled promise, may, however, act in disregard of its own 
distinctive law. The freedom from limitation by empirical 
reality which it enjoys in order to realise its ideals progres- 
sively, it may abuse in order to give false emphasis, undue 
influence, to what contradicts its ideals. Falsehood, hate, 
wrong are acts of this ideal personality which contradict what 
is its very essence; it is as the possibility and the promise of 
truth, love, goodness that the personality is undetermined by 
what it has already empirically become. The consequence is, 
and that necessarily, that in the abuse of freedom is its own 
limitation, its own ultimate extinction. Wrong acts fix wrong 
habits, and these increasingly become a fetter to the freedom 
that the personality still retains. Should the ideal be alto- 
gether ‘abandoned, the freedom that conditions its realisation 
would also be lost. In conversion the ideal so vigorously 
reasserts itself, that the fetters of the empirical self are broken, 
and freedom is in measure regained. 

Through its ideals and the liberty by which they are 
realised the personality is taken altogether out of the region of 
phenomenal reality, and its categories. Hffect as the sum of 
the conditions which we call cause is a conception which does 
not apply to the action of the personality; for the self does 
not pass over into, and cease to be, in its action. There is an 
infinitude about personality which distinguishes it from even 
the experience and the character of the self. Hence, if you 
knew the past experience and the present character of any 
man, you could not infallibly conjecture his future conduct, as 
has often been assumed. If his personality is but feebly 
developed—that is, if ideals are not being realised by him—then 
undoubtedly this forecast might be attempted with more 
prospect of success; but if he is fully living in his ideals, his 
personality will so develop as to be immeasurably more than 
a mere resultant of what he has been and now is. 

The second postulate Kant assigned to the moral conscious- 
ness — immortality — also results from this conception of 
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personality. If the personality transcends its organ, if it 
transcends even the empirical self, if its ideals place its 
essence in a reality nowmenal and even supernatural, nothing 
hinders the assumption that the realisation of its possibility, 
the fulfilment of its promise, may take place under other 
conditions than this present bodily life affords. Nay, the 
hindrance that the life here and now often offers to the 
realisation of the ideal self surely points to a realm in which 
all the conditions will be more favourable, in which the 
personality will possess itself and command the conditions 
of its realisation more fully than now. 

III. We have hitherto been discussing personality as it 
isin human consciousness. We have seen how, if we follow 
its testimony to its last implicates, we are led out of the 
phenomenal into the noumenal region. We may now ask 
ourselves whether personality can be the clue that will lead 
us right through the labyrinth of the Universe. In other 
words, is the ultimate reality of the world personality? Can 
God be spoken of as personal? It is quite evident that there 


are characteristics of human personality which cannot be 
ascribed to God. All that is involved in what Professor 


Lodge calls the incarnation of personality is necessarily ex- 
cluded from God. His mental operations do not depend 
in any way on any organic changes. But even in human 
personality that dependence is only relative, and God’s tran- 
scendence of any organ of His activity may be conceived 
absolute as man’s is not. Again, there can be no subconscious 
processes in God; but this is not to deny, but to affirm, His 
personality. ‘This swbconsciousness is a limitation of person- 
ality in its full sense. Perfect self-consciousness—that is, con- 
sciousness of the total reality which constitutes the self—is 
the ideal for personality. That there should be no condition 
of the life of the self not known and understood—that is 
the aim of all personal development on its intellectual side. 
Development is also by its very nature excluded from the 
divine. The temporal must have its roots in the eternal, and 
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the finite in the infinite. The eternal is, and does not become; 
the infinite is ever whole, and does not grow. In this develop- 
ment the human personality is conditioned intellectually and 
morally by the existence of the not-self. Nature and society 
are both necessary to the intelligence and character. But this 
dependence on the not-self' belongs to human personality, and 
not to personality as such. We cannot ascribe the conditions 
of development to God who eternally and infinitely is. 

Nevertheless, this does not involve that He cannot be 
personal. ‘The conception of the absolute is that of reality 
which has all the conditions of its own existence in itself, and 
is not dependent on that which is not itself. What does even 
human personality strive for? Is it not that all that is alien 
to, should be assimilated in its reality? The self seeks to 
know the world as it knows itself; it seeks to be determined 
wholly by motives and reasons that belong to itself. Not 
personality, conditioned in its development by the not-self, is 
ideal, but personality which possesses and controls all that 
determines in any way its existence. God in this respect is 
more truly and fully personal than man is. If there be no 
development in God, He must be conceived not at all as 
possibility, but altogether as reality. If the ideal of human 
personality is attributable to God, it must be as perfectly 
realised. He is eternally what man seeks and strives in his 
conditioned personal development to become. 

What hinders our conceiving the ultimate reality as truth, 
goodness, love? In the first place, if we do not so conceive 
God, then we do rob these ideals of human personality of 
their absolute authority. They claim man as the highest 
possible and conceivable. The perfect accord of thought and 
being, of will and end, of the need and the gain of life: this has 
an eternal and infinite value, this surely may be ascribed to 
the divine. If the ultimate reality be this, then man in 
seeking and striving for this is not pursuing his own imagina- 
tion and his own invention, but is gaining possession in ever 
greater completeness of essential existence: is making his 
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own life more and more ultimately real. If, secondly, it be 
objected that even what is ideal for man may not really have 
infinite and eternal value, but only appear so to him, then it 
must be retorted, that unless an intolerable scepticism is to 
paralyse our aspiration and endeavour, we cannot believe that 
our ideals do so mock us. 

Truth is the infinite and absolute in thought. It is thought 
that has no external limitation of ignorance or obscurity ; it is 
thought that fully possesses its whole content, to which facts, 
laws, causes, reasons, ends form a perfectly harmonious, 
transparent, luminous system. Goodness is the infinite and 
absolute in will. It is will that is ever realising all its ends, 
that is ever commanding all the conditions of its activity, that 
has established a perfect accord between what is and what ought 
to be. Love is the infinite and absolute in feeling. It is life 
gained in being given; it is a self-communication that is a self- 
preservation ; it is a generosity that blesses itself in blessing 
others. It is a happiness that is intensified by diffusion, the 
intention of which does not lessen with its extension. While 
the infinitude and absoluteness of God exclude the conditions 
and limitations of human personality, which have already been 
indicated, its ideal, which is its essential reality, is not excluded, 
but only perfectly realised, in the divine. 

There are some thinkers who would speak of God as the 
Spirit of truth, goodness, love, and yet would refuse to call 
Him personal. But is not this an attempt at making an 
imaginary distinction? Can we conceive spirit otherwise than 
as subject, as the unity and the identity of the self? If God 
be truth, He thinks; goodness, He wills; love, He feels. Can 
thought, volition, emotion, or affection be detached from a 
subject ? They have meaning only within self-consciousness. 
The characteristics of human consciousness—unity and identity 
—must be assigned to the divine self-consciousness. Above all 
local and temporal conditions God is eternally and infinitely 
one and the same; in Him is no division and no change. 
There is oneness and sameness amid the fulness and wholeness 
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of His life. And that life can be most adequately described 
in those ideals which give to the life of man its loftiest meaning 
and its greatest worth, the truth of the mind, the goodness of 
the will, the love of the heart. We may then truly and fitly 
speak of God as personal. 

IV. May this conception of personality as common to God 
and man help us to conceive the union of God and man in 
Christ? The difficulty of the traditional Christology is that it 
places side by side in the person of Christ the human and the 
divine nature, and the duality of nature is never merged in the 
unity of the person. Generally the integrity of the humanity 
has been sacrificed to the completeness of the divinity. An im- 
personal humanity is assumed by the personal Logos, or Word 
of God. Sometimes Jesus acts as man, and sometimes as God. 
Or His humanity is ignorant of what to His divinity is intellig- 
ible. When we apply this Christology to the Gospels, we do 
not know whether Jesus is speaking with the authority of God 
or the limitation of man. While in former times the manhood 
was as a rule allowed to fall into the background, and the 
Godhead came always to the front, at present the tendency 
is so to assert the humanity as to obscure the divinity. 

We need a restatement of Christology which will not start 
with abstract definitions of divine and human natures, and 
then attempt by many ingenious expedients to reconcile the 
contradictory attributes; but will begin with the historical 
reality, the self-consciousness of Jesus, and from the data 
thus afforded will draw its conclusions regarding the kind and 
the degree of union between the divine and the human in 
His person. In this modern Christology the conception of 
personality must take a very prominent place. If God and 
man are both personal, there is in the nature of each the bond 
of union. Neither God nor man needs essential change to 
become one. If still more human personality is in the course 
of development in order to realise progressively the ideal which 
is eternal reality in God, then human personality is not 
mutilated but completed by participation in the life of God, 
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and divine personality does not assume a mode of existence 
alien to its own in sharing the life of man. 

Infinitude and absoluteness are the characteristics of the 
mode of personality in God. In Him personality is self- 
existent, self-determined, and self-limited. It is evident that 
neither infinitude nor absoluteness can be characteristic of 
the mode of personality in man. Jesus always confessed His 
dependence on His Father; the terms Father and Son would 
have no meaning at all, if dependence had not marked the 
life of Jesus. In relation to the world, the divine personality 
is omnipresent, omniscient, and omnipotent ; the mind and the 
will of God are expressed and exercised in the Universe, but 
not limited, by its finite, relative conditions. There is no space 
distribution and no time succession in God, as in the world ; 
and therefore the immanence of the divine intelligence and 
the divine energy is not conditioned as the Universe is; but 
God in His perfection always is, knows, and works in every 
span of space and every moment of time. Man is in being, 
knowing, and doing conditioned and limited by time and 
space. Not only is the totality of his knowledge and power 
limited, but he never possesses his mind and strength fully. 
His whole personality cannot be concentrated in any one 
moment of experience or activity. We do not in the Gospels 
find any claim made by Jesus to these divine attributes of omni- 
presence, omniscience, and omnipotence. In the days of His 
flesh He was localised in a body; He confessed limitations of 
knowledge and sought information from others; His miraculous 
power was dependent on prayer to God, and hindered by un- 
belief in man. If we duly consider, we shall recognise even that 
His moral development through temptation and trial would 
have been impossible without such limitations and conditions, 
that His filial relation to God could be real only as God taught 
Him what He knew, gave Him His works to do, imparted His 
fulness of life to Him. Not only in order to be manifest as 
human personality, but even to show divine personality in filial 
relation, these attributes must be laid aside in the Incarnation. 


















































that He Himself should be external to man. The individu- 
ality of man as creature does not, and cannot, mean absolute 
exclusion of the Creator. It is in fellowship with God, then, 
that man is to show the likeness of God. Jesus, in becoming 
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But if God is essentially perfect personality, truth, good- more 
ness, love, and if the ideal was reality in Christ, while it is perfe 
only very partially realised in other men, may we not affirm tion 
that, without possessing or exercising these attributes of the tion 
divine mode of personality, He nevertheless shared what is man 
essentially the life of God? It is as knowing, trusting, loving, stag 
and serving God as Father that Jesus claims to be Son. It the « 
is to a false metaphysics that we owe the assumption that bey 
ethical sonship, sonship revealed and realised in the entire the 
personal development, is something else and less than an com 
ontological sonship might be. If spirit be the ultimate reality, advs 
then there can be nothing more real than the sonship of Jesus the 
as expressed in His self-consciousness. It is with God as hun 
Father—that is, with wisdom, goodness, and love perfect and as ¢ 
communicative—that Jesus knew Himself to be one in His divi 
thoughts, feelings, aims, deeds; and it is vain to conceive a our 
unity with God more real than this. In this personal union 
of God and man there is essential union. con 
The human personal development in Jesus was not arrested, WI 
: or diverted, or mutilated by this union with God; but its is 
‘ possibility was realised, and its promise was fulfilled. Jesus Go 
‘. was perfect man in being Son of God; for it was no alien div 
relationship He assumed, but it was mankind’s destination to ple 
God He accomplished. His mind was no less human in its bor 
operations because it was the channel of divine truth ; His will ma 
was not less man’s free will because it was exercised in doing liv 
the righteousness of God; His heart was not less what man’s the 
ty may be, because it received and diffused God’s fatherly love. ere 
BY Receptivity for God is not the contradiction but the comple- th 
1 tion of human personality ; for man is not meant and is not pr 
My made to realise the ideal which is reality in God as an th 
iJ isolated, independent individual. God has not so made man in 
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more and more the Son of God, became not less but more 
perfectly man. As His receptivity for the divine communica- 
tion was truly human, it was a developing one. The Incarna- 
tion was, as Dorner has insisted, progressive; the union of 
man and God in Christ was conditioned by the laws and the 
stages of human development. The child Jesus did not know 
the divine wisdom or exercise the divine power given to Him 
beyond the measure of His childhood. As the possibility of 
the human personality was realised, so the closeness, the 
compass, and the content of its union with divine personality 
advanced and increased. It is only by such a conception of 
the Incarnation that we can fully recognise the reality of the 
humanity of Jesus without obscuring the divinity. Personality 
as common to God and man; human as completed only in 
divine personality—these must be fundamental principles of 
our Christology. 

Not only in Christ is human personality destined for this 
completion. In Him men are called to become sons of God. 
What distinguishes Him from all His brethren is that it 
is through faith in His grace that this union of man with 
God is mediated. His receptivity is fully developed, the 
divine communication of life is fully made; in Him it hath 
pleased God that the fulness of the Godhead should dwell 
bodily (that is, under the conditions of Incarnation), and we 
may now receive of that fulness. It is in fellowship with the 
living Christ that human personality attains its completion ; 
the life in the Spirit is a new creation in comparison with the 
creation subject to the bondage of corruption, but it is also 
the full consummation of human destiny. The ideal becomes 
progressively reality in man through the Spirit of God, and 
thus human personality becomes more and more fully an 
image of divine personality. 

ALFRED E. GARVIE. 
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THE NEUROTIC THEORY OF THE 
MIRACLES OF HEALING. 


R. J. RYLE, M.A., M.D. 


To anyone who has followed the development of progressive 
criticism upon the subject of the New Testament miracles it 
will be apparent that there is now substantial agreement upon 
three points. 

The first point concerns the historical character of the 
recorded occurrences in general. They are no longer accepted 
“en bloc” or rejected “en bloc,” but they are sifted and 
separated, and the conclusion is reached that it is impossible 
to disentangle the narrative of the life of Christ from all the 
mighty works which are attributed to Him. 

Professor Gardner tells us that “there can be no doubt 
that any attempt to eliminate from that life, as recorded in 
the gospels, all that is extraordinary and unusual in the 
relations of our Lord to the visible world, must result in its 
complete dissolution into myth and fancy.” With this 
judgment may be put the dictum of the author of the article 
“ Jesus ” in the Encyclopedia Biblica, who says, “ The healing 
ministry, judged by critical tests, stands on as firm historical 
ground as the best accredited parts of the teaching.” 

Here we have a second point. Not only are we to 
recognise that wonderful works are too closely interwoven 
with the historical narrative to be dismissed wholesale, but 
we are to recognise that the irreducible residue which fair 


criticism cannot dissolve is that which is constituted by the 
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miracles of healing. Professor Harnack is in close accord 
with the writer whose words have just been quoted. He 
writes as follows: “ That the earth in its course stood still; 
that a she-ass spoke; that a storm was quieted by a word, 
we do not believe, and we shall never again believe; but 
that the lame walked, the blind saw, and the deaf heard 
will not be so summarily dismissed as an illusion.” (What is 
Christianity ? p. 28.) 

If the critics who admit the historical credibility of certain 
of the wonderful works, and who limit their credence to the 
works of healing, had stopped here, the establishment of their 
contention would only have involved the consideration of data 
of a textual or literary character. The criticism which their 
opponents would have urged against them would have raised 
for discussion such questions as the following :—Did Jesus 
Himself give any intimation of His own feeling that His powers 
were limited to one class of mighty work, to the exclusion 
of others? Did His disciples notice any habitual limitation 
in the exercise of His powers? Did the Jews ever contrast 
the restricted sphere of His command over nature with the 
greater wonders wrought by Moses and the prophets? Is there 
any evidence pointing to the actual performance of miracles 
of healing in the early stages of the ministry, from which, by 
process of natural exaggeration and accretion, the belief in 
greater miracles might seem to have gradually grown up? 
Is there any textual evidence in favour of miracles of healing 
having been genuine occurrences, which cannot be equally 
well adduced in favour of those other wonderful works which 
have been called (to distinguish them from the works of 
healing) ‘‘cosmical miracles ” ? 

But progressive criticism, besides affirming its acceptance 
of the position that not all the miracles are unhistorical, and 
of the further position that the healing ministry is historical, 
has practically committed itself to a very bold and sweeping 
article of belief concerning the nature of the cures which 
composed this ministry of healing. It has adopted, with 
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much assurance, the opinion that the diseases which were 
healed were what doctors commonly speak of as functional 
diseases of the nervous system, and that the production of 
a strong mental impression was the means by which the 
miracles of healing were brought about. Upon this point 
there seems to be a practical unanimity no less decided than 
that which has been reached among critics of the liberal 
school upon the other two points. Thus Dr Abbott tells us 
that the mighty works were simply “acts of faith-healing on 
a mighty scale.” The Encyclopedia Biblica lays it down 
that “it is quite permissible for us to regard as historical only 
those of the class which even at the present day physicians 
are able to effect by psychical methods.” Principal Estlin 
Carpenter (in the First Three Gospels) says, “'The real force 
which worked the patient’s cure dwelt in his own mind: the 
power of Jesus lay in the potency of his personality to evoke 
this force.” 

These writers have, in fact, made up their minds to the 
acceptance of a certain particular opinion concerning the 
nature of certain particular cases of disease which are described 
in the gospel narratives; also they are prepared with an 
opinion as to the mode of operation by which these diseases 
were cured. Such being the case, we might have expected to 
find a minute and detailed study of at least the most typical 
instances, and some attempt to show that the accounts which 
we have of the ministry of healing really do indicate that such 
was the pathological and clinical character of the diseases, and 
such the method of cure. The writers have adopted what 
may be called, for brevity, the Neurotic Theory. It is for 
them to show by an actual examination of the records that 
the ministry of healing which is admitted “to stand on as firm 
historical ground as the best accredited parts of the teaching,” 
consisted in the curing of neurotic patients by strong mental 
impressions. Have they done so? It cannot be said that 
the data are insufficient for the formation of a judgment upon 
the question, for the critics have formed one ; and if the history 
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of the cures even approximates in detail the best accredited 
parts of the teaching, then at any rate there is not a complete 
dearth of material upon which to base an opinion. 

It is not too much to say that no one of the writers who 
has pinned his faith to the Neurotic Theory has made any 
attempt to carry it out in detail. We are offered a number 
of quite commonplace allusions to the power of mind over 
body, and we find a complacent conviction expressed in several 
ways by several writers to the effect that a certain class of 
disorders, which are vaguely alluded to as “nervous,” are 
promptly curable by emotional methods. But we do not find 
any recognition of the fact that only a small portion of the 
diseases to which human flesh is heir are nervous diseases ; and 
that of nervous diseases, again, only a very small and unimpor- 
tant group admit of cure in this way. 

What the critics have to do if they wish to convince their 
readers of the Neurotic Theory of the miracles of healing is 
nothing less than this :—- 

1. They must show that the diseases which Christ is said 
to have cured were of the kind which experience proves to 
admit of psychical treatment. 

2. They must show some good grounds for the assertion 
that the way in which the cures of the healing ministry were 
effected was the way by which at the present day such cures 
are effected when what has been called moral therapeutics has 
been the method employed. 

We may fairly demand something more than loose talk 
about the ignorance which is common among primitive people 
concerning nervous disorders, and about the look and tone of 
authority which are supposed to have been instrumental in the 
production of the mighty works of healing. It is not too much 
to ask that such records as have come down to us shall receive 
the same kind of attention as that which we should bestow if 
we found the narratives of cures in any other ancient literature, 
or if they came to us from Lourdes, or from the faith-healing 
hospital of Bethshan. Were the cases of cure many or few ? 
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Of what sex were the sufferers? Are we told anything of 
their ages or of their life-history? What were the recorded 
conditions under which the cure took place? Can we, in any 
of the cases described, arrive at a diagnosis of the disease ; and 
if so, were they of the sort which faith-healing cures, or not ? 

Such are some of the questions which must be asked and 
answered if the advocates of the Neurotic Theory are in earnest 
about the matter. 

Let us suppose that a medical reader were asked to cast 
his eye over the gospel of St Mark, and to notice any details 
in that gospel which might be taken to throw light upon the 
question as to what the acts of healing were. Let us further 
suppose that such a reader is justified in assuming an amount 
of historical foundation in the stories of the miracles of healing 
which is at least not wholly incomparable with that which is 
supposed to belong to the best accredited parts of the teaching. 
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At the outset such a reader could not fail to be struck 5 
by one remarkable fact, namely, that if the record is worth looke 
anything as history, these works of healing represent, not J been 
merely occasional occurrences, or sporadic and isolated instances, Abbe 
but a continuous and habitual activity. Whether we draw like t 
our conclusions from the course of the narrative itself, or Him 
whether we accept it as a fair inference from the impressions of int 
which the contemporaries of Jesus formed about Him, we whic! 
cannot well admit that He healed the sick without also whic! 
admitting that this healing was but a part of the ordinary T 
routine work which He felt Himself called upon to do. Butif § read 
this is admitted, then we cannot for a moment suppose that supp 
the cures were one and all cases of faith-healing. It is im- mint 
possible to imagine that clinical material (to borrow a con- kind 
venient medical phrase) of this particular kind was scattered with 
up and down Palestine in such abundance, to the exclusion of the 
diseases of more ordinary types. We cannot believe that not Abb 
only the examples of healing which are individually described, insti 
but also that large numbers alluded to as “laid in the market a ps: 


place,” or referred to elsewhere as more or less numerous, were he i 
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every one of them instances of the not very large group of 
diseases which admits of cure by “powerful impressions.” 
Nor will any modification of this supposition overcome the 
dificulty. Shall we suppose that Jesus did effect some 
striking cures by “moral therapeutics”? If that were so, 
rumour of these mighty works would quickly spread, and, as 
a direct consequence, every sort of sufferer from every sort of 
disease would seek His aid. And more especially there would 
be among them all those who suffered from ailments of a 
chronic or incurable character. But then quickly enough 
would follow the discovery that the powers of healing were 
available not for all, but only for a small and limited group of 
disorders ; for in any casual collection of sick people, though 
there might be perhaps here one and here another suitable 
patient for a faith-healing exhibition, the majority would be 
unsuitable. What, then, of the failures ? 

The difficulty here referred to has not been wholly over- 
looked, and it is worth while to notice how the attempt has 
been made to meet it. “Did a kind of instinct (asks Dr 
Abbott) tell Him that the restoration of a lost limb was not 
like the cure of a paralytic, not one of the works prepared for 
Him by His Father?” and again, “ Experience and some kind 
of intuition may have enabled Him to distinguish those cases 
which He could heal from those (a far more numerous class) 
which He could not.” 

The suggestion would not commend itself to a medical 
reader as a very happy way out of the difficulty. The naive 
supposition that in cases of disease which require unusually 
minute and scientific investigation diagnosis was made “ by a 
kind of instinct ” or “ some kind of intuition ” is quite on a par 
with the innocent conception of the nature of diseases of 
the nervous system which Dr Abbott shows elsewhere. Dr 
Abbott would hesitate to allow that Jesus had a kind of 
instinct to guide Him safely concerning the Davidic origin of 
a psalm or the date of the taking of Jerusalem. Why should 


he imagine that he was less likely to be at fault in the 
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presence of equally difficult problems of another kind? The 
assumption of an infallible capacity for discrimination which 
could arrive at correct conclusions without the use of any of 
the methods and appliances of scientific medicine is merely to 
substitute one kind of “supernaturalism” for another. A 
miraculous faculty of diagnosis is no easier of acceptance than 
a miraculous cure. A “kind of instinct” is an absurd supposi- 
tion. And the neurotic hypothesis fares no better if we test 
it by the individual and particular cures which are recorded in 
the gospel narrative. 

In the gospel of St Mark they are as follows :— 

1. The man with an unclean spirit healed in the synagogue 

on the Sabbath (Mark i. 23). 
. Simon’s wife’s mother healed of a fever (Mark i. 29). 
. The healing of the leper (Mark i. 49). 
. The paralytic let down through the roof (Mark ii. 4). 
. The man with a withered hand healed on the Sabbath 
(Mark iii. 1). 
. The healing of a man with an unclean spirit (Mark v. 2). 
. The healing of the woman with an issue of blood of 
twelve years’ duration (Mark v. 22). 
. The healing of the daughter of the Syrophcenician 
woman (Mark vii. 25). 
. The healing of a man possessed of a deaf and dumb 
spirit (Mark vii. 32). 
10. The healing of a blind man (Mark viii. 22). 
11. The case of the man whose son had a dumb spirit 
(Mark ix. 15). 
12. The healing of blind Bartimeus (Mark x. 47). 

It will be noticed that several of the instances of healing 
here given are cases of “ possession by spirits,” the spirits being 
described as “unclean” or as “deaf,” or as “deaf and dumb.” 
It is, of course, well known that, in accordance with the current 
demonology of the place and time, almost any disease might 
be attributed to spiritual agency ; but it is probable that the 
prominence of mental symptoms was the characteristic which 
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wemay suppose that the “ possessed ” formed a somewhat hetero- 
geneous group of cases. Among them would be cases of con- 
genital mental deficiency, cases of lunacy arising in adult life, 
cases of epilepsy, cases of mental development arrested owing 
to the incidence of early deafness, and probably cases of general 
mental inadequacy, such as are found in our time and country 
living always on the margins of lunacy and criminality. All 
these would in various degrees be unmanageable, and many of 


| them would present the characteristic disregard of decency 


which marks the same types at the present day. Some of 
them, no doubt, would only show the unclean spirit of the 
harmless imbecile who had never acquired the elementary 
manners of orderly life. Others, perhaps, would show the 
violence and foulness of speech and habit which are common 
in certain forms of insanity, in which the grace and self-control 
of normal life has become wholly lost. 

Now, it is common for advocates of the neurotic hypothesis 
to suppose that because an affection is predominantly psychical, 
it is therefore capable of immediate cure by what is called 
“moral impression.” Dr Abbott assures us that “ paralysis, 
mental disease, and various kinds of nervous disorder are all 
susceptible of emotional cure.” But unfortunately this view 
of the case rides roughshod over experience. The persons 
who may be fairly supposed to have constituted the bulk of 
the “ possessed ” are not, as a matter of fact, the sort of persons 
to be straightway healed by a word. 

Doubtless personal and emotional influences are important 
factors in the treatment of these unfortunate beings, especially 
when these influences are brought to bear in a systematic 
manner and over a prolonged period in institutions wholly 
given up to the work; but these are not the subjects among 
whom to look for examples of faith-healing; and, it may be 
added, they are the subjects who lend themselves least of all 
to the modern remedial measures of hypnotism and suggestion. 
Another group of cases in the ministry of healing are 
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included under the general term paralysis or palsy. Here, 
again, we have to do with the nervous system, and accordingly 
we are again offered the Neurotic Theory. 

Now, it is quite true that cases are to be occasionally met 
with in which the most conspicuous symptom of motor 
paralysis, namely, an inability to move the limbs by voluntary 
effort, is found to be curable by a strong mental impression. 
Let us see whether the cases of paralysis which we have 
recorded by the writer of St Mark’s gospel are of this kind or 
not. In other words, were they cases of what is called hysteri- 
cal paralysis or functional paraplegia, or were they cases of 
paralysis dependent upon structural disease of the spinal cord 
or other part of the motor nerve system ? 

In the first place, we may note that whereas hysterical loss 
of power to move, or functional paraplegia, is comparatively 
rare, genuine paralysis from structural disease or injury is a 
common disorder. In the next place we have to remember 
that this so-called hysterical paralysis is almost always met 
with in women and girls. Hence, in the absence of any other 
details to guide us to the true pathology, we might conclude, 
judging merely from these facts as to its mode of occurrence, 
that it is at least more likely than not that any case of paralysis 
of the male sex would prove to be one of genuine paralysis. 
Now, in a case of true paralysis resulting either from tubercular 
disease of the spine or from some serious injury, or from 
inflammatory or atrophic changes in the cord, we have to deal 
with a pathology which entirely removes these cases from those 
which faith-healers cure. When the delicate and complicated 
structure of nerve cells and nerve fibres is gone, and its place 
taken by mere scar tissue and inflammatory material, it is as 
absurd to suppose that an emotional shock could restore 
normal physiological function as it would be to suppose that 
an inspiring thought could add to a man’s weight or height. 

In the story of the paralytic who was borne of four, and 
who was let down through the roof, we have very little detail 
given us. Certainly there is a complete absence of any indica- 
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tion that the case was one of merely functional or hysterical 
paralysis. On the other hand, we have no mention of wasting, 
contraction, deficient development of limbs, or of any other 
feature upon which to found a decided opinion whether the 
loss of motor power was occasioned by structural disease or 
not. We can only say that the sex of the sufferer and the 
greater frequency of paralysis from organic disease both favour 
the guess that the patient was suffering from true paralysis, 
and not from its neurotic counterfeit. 

In the story of the man with the withered hand it is probable 
that we have to do with another case of paralysis ; and if so, we 
may assume with considerable confidence that the case was one 
of “infantile paralysis.” This is the affection to which at the 
present day nearly all the instances of “ withered hand ” or of 
“withered leg” are owing. A child who has been in good 
health, or has suffered perhaps from a few days of feverishness, 
is found to have lost power in an arm or leg. The limb hangs 
flaccid and motionless. The muscles are found to be wasting 
when the limb is examined a week or two later, and the limb 
to be cold. For a month or two there may be a little recovery 
of movement. This soon stops, and the arm or leg remains 
ever after more or less powerless, and shrunken and cold. 
Normal growth is largely checked, and, in addition to the actual 
atrophy and arrest of development, yarious contractions and 
deformities become established as time goes on. After death 
the muscles are found to have become much diminished and 
shrunken, and throughout a certain portion of the spinal cord, 
corresponding with the affected limb, destructive changes are 
found to have occurred where the normal structure of ganglion 
cells and nerve fibres is replaced by the remains of the inflam- 
matory process which has been the cause of the palsy. Such 
is the ordinary history of a withered hand. Here the very 
word “withered,” which aptly describes the condition of the 
limb, is the most appropriate description of the result of the 
process which has taken place. If such was the pathology of 
the case described in Mark iii. 1, it is needless to say that 
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although it belongs to the group of the nervous diseases, it 
does not belong to that class of nervous disease which admits 
of treatment by moral impression or emotional shock. 

If now, from the instances of diseases of the nervous 
system, we turn to the other cases of healing, we still find very 
little to suggest to us that they were cases of the kind which 
nowadays form the standing advertisements of the faith-healer. 
Peter’s wife’s mother, we are told, was sick of a fever. Neither 
the age of the patient nor the ailment suggests that her illness 
was only “on the nerves.” Febrile diseases are common in 
all countries, since infection and septic absorption are common 
in all countries, and these are not conditions which have shown 
themselves to be suitable to the treatment by what are called 
psychical methods. 

We have instances of the healing of the blind. Now, there 
is an affection which is mentioned in books upon diseases of 
the eye which goes by the name of “hysterical amblyopia,” 
and which is generally found in young people, and _ these 
almost always of the female sex. It need hardly be observed 
that in Syria, as also elsewhere, other causes of blindness are 
vastly more common, and in both the instances which are 
recorded in St Mark’s gospel the patients are of the male 
sex and not young. Accordingly, we cannot reasonably 
suppose that the patient of Bethsaida or blind Bartimeus 
were sufferers from hysterical amblyopia. 

Another example of healing mentioned in the same 
gospel is that of the woman who had an issue of blood. It 
is uncertain whether we ought to understand by this expres- 
sion that she was a sufferer from hemorrhoids, or whether we 
ought to assume that she was the subject of one of the diseases 
peculiar to women. In neither case, however, can we suppose 
that the ailment was one of the kind peculiarly amenable to 
psychical treatment. 

Very similar observations might be made with reference 
to leprosy and its cure. It may be admitted with much 
probability that the Jewish diagnosis of the disease was not 
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very strict or scientific ; but whatever different affections were 
included, it is likely that they agreed in having some more 
or less conspicuous cutaneous symptoms. The Greek word 
\érpa seems to have referred to the scaly surface often noticed ; 
and it is at any rate probable that many cases of persistent 
eezema, and some of psoriasis, lupus, and syphilis, were 
included under this name. Now there is not one of these 
diseases which admits of instantaneous cure by means of a 


strong mental impression. 


It appears, then, that whether we test the Neurotic Theory 
by the general references to the exercise of powers of healing, 
or by the accounts of special cases of the exercise of these 
powers, the result is the same. We do not find reason to 
believe that the works of healing were instances of faith- 
healing. The cases are too numerous, and they are not of 
the sort among which we look for cures of the faith-healing 
kind. How, then, are we to account for the confidence with 
which so many critics have asserted the Neurotic Theory ? 
Probably the consideration which has weighed-most with them 
has been the fact that faith of some kind is expressly men- 
tioned as a condition upon which the works of healing in some 
cases depended. But are we justified in assuming that the 
term faith, as it occurs in the gospel narratives, has the same 
significance which it bears when we are talking of modern 
Christian science and faith-healing? A little consideration 
will show that the two things are not identical. 

Let us take for comparison a simple and yet typical 
instance of nineteenth century faith-healing, such as most 
doctors of experience in general practice know well enough. 
A girl had suffered from an injury to the foot causing tempor- 
ary lameness. She took to a crutch and said she was perfectly 
unable to use her foot. She persisted in this belief after 
repeated assurances that the foot ailed nothing. She was 
advised to see Sir James Paget, and she promised to put 
implicit confidence in his opinion and to act upon it. She 
went to his house, explained her case, and was informed by 
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him that there was nothing the matter with the foot. She 
thereupon threw down her crutch, walked across the room, and 
left his house without it. Here we have a typical case of faith- 
healing. ‘The lameness from which the girl suffered was (to 
use popular phraseology) “on the nerves.” In other lar- 
guage, the obstacle which prevented her from walking was nc 
a structural defect in any of the organs concerned in the act cf 
walking. What bound her freedom of movement was her ow1 
invincible conviction of her inability. This inhibition was onl 
removed at last by the authoritative assurance of the eminent 
surgeon. She had faith in him, and her cure was straightway 
accomplished. The natural history of all cases of this kinc 
was well epitomised many years ago by Dr Moxon in the 
saying, “In so far as the disease is a lack of faith, just so far i: 
cure of the disease a case of faith-healing.” 

Now we may say truly enough of the patient here described 
what Principal Estlin Carpenter would have us believe of the 
gospel cures: “the real force which worked the patient’s cure 
dwelt in the patient’s own mind.” Supposing that the girl 
had not known Sir James Paget, and that some one perfectly 
ignorant of surgery had personated him, and had uttered the 
requisite authoritative dictum, the result, we cannot doubt, 
would have been the same. In cases of this kind faith in an 
impersonal. source of healing may often be no less effectual 
than faith in a personal healer, as may be seen in the cures 
wrought by relics and by holy wells. But is this the kind of 
cure by faith which the gospel writers mean when they con- 
nect the recovery from a disease with the presence of faith on 
the part of the sufferer? What the authors of the gospel 
narrative had in view when they ascribed a cure to the pre- 
sence of faith, and when they attributed absence of cures to 
the absence of faith, was something quite different from this. 
They regarded the cure as a free gift granted by the healer in 
recognition of the presence of faith. If any doubt could 
remain upon this subject, it should be finally set at rest by 
recollecting that when a cure was stated to be due to faith, it 
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was not by any means always due to faith on the part of the 
diseased person, but might be due to faith on the part of one 
who was interested in the patient. 

The narrators of these wonderful works do not draw any 
distinction between the cures due to faith in the mind of the 
patient, and those which occurred in response to faith in the 
mind of the patient’s friends. Yet, if we are to accept the 
canon of the Encyclopedia Biblica, while we are to retain our 
belief in the cases of direct faith-healing, adopting, in accord- 
ance therewith, an appropriate view of their pathology, we 
must reject those cures which were produced by vicarious 
faith, for the Encyclopedia teaches us to regard as historical 
“only those of the class which, even at the present day, 
physicians are able to effect by psychical methods.” 

But if the Neurotic Theory of the miracles of healing, 
popular though it is among many critics, will not stand 
examination, what will be the result of its disappearance ? 

A clear issue will be raised. Should the critics have the 
courage of their convictions when they declare that they 
cannot disentangle the narrative of the life from all the mighty 
works, and when they roundly assert that the healing ministry 
stands on as firm historical grounds as the best accredited parts 
of the teaching, then the partisans of a more conservative 
position may very fairly demand that the attempt to draw 
arbitrary lines of distinction between one kind of mighty work 
and another shall be given up. 

If the dropsy which was cured was real dropsy, and the 
withered arm a real withered arm; if the blind old men were 
not the subjects of hysteria, and the sick folk who were laid in 
the streets were not all neurotics, then we can no longer accept 
the works of healing as historical and reject the so-called 
cosmical miracles. One who could rejuvenate at a word a 
strand of atrophied nerve might bring about the wasting of a 
fig-tree in a moment; and it would be rash to say that he 
might not command the winds and the waves, or raise the dead 
to life. 
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The history of the early attempts to save the historical 
character of the creation narrative may have a lesson for 
the present interpreters of the gospel story. We cannot call 
a narrative historical, and yet decline to accept as true all the 
details of the narrative one after another. 

If the Neurotic Theory is to be taken as giving the true 
account of the facts, then we can only say that the narratives 
of the Synoptics are historically worthless and misleading, for 
by no honest means can the details which are given in these 
narratives be made to support the theory. 

There are difficulties, no doubt, in the acceptance of these 
narratives as historical, and there are difficulties in the assump- 
tion that they are constructions. ‘The Neurotic Theory accepts 
both these positions at once, and avoids the difficulties neither 
of the one nor the other. 

REGINALD JOHN RYLE. 


BRIGHTON. 
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epts Sin against God may be regarded from two points of view: 
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either as a personal offence which causes Him to be angry, or i 
as a breach of His moral law, analogous to a violation of 3 
physical law. According as men have thought of sin in either 
of these ways, their views of the possibility of the forgiveness 
of sin have been widely different. 

In olden times the various deities were regarded as 
superhuman men, who were affected by human desires and 
passions, and who were jealous and sensitive concerning the 
attention paid to their dignity by their worshippers. When 
they were offended, it was necessary to appease their anger 
by presenting gifts, and by offering prayers of praise and 
flattery. The priests were looked on as intermediaries who 
understood the art of managing the tempers of the gods so 
as to obtain their pardon and good-will, for they were 
supposed to be much more sensitive as. to their personal 
importance than concerning any injury which man did to 
his fellow-man. 

This conception of deity which came down to men as an 
inheritance from very ancient times exercised a powerful 
influence on the Jewish conception of the mind of Jehovah, 
and on what we may call the corrupt Christianity of the dark ti 
ages. 


The Jewish prophets protested against the lower popular 
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view. In the opening chapter of the Prophecy of Isaiah we 
read his vehement protest in the name of the Lord against 
the system which made a multitude of sacrifices and the 
celebration of solemn services a substitute for righteousness 
and holiness of life. He exclaims, “Wash you, make you 
clean; put away the evil of your doings from before mine 
eyes ; cease to do evil; learn to do well.” 

His main thought is that no forgiveness of sin could be 
expected unless there was a corresponding determination to 
forsake sin utterly, but that when this condition was fulfilled 
the forgiveness of sin presented no difficulty. ‘Though your 
sins be as scarlet, they shall be white as snow.” In the dark 
ages absolution from the punishment of sin was made easy by 
the payment of money to the priests. ‘They were supposed 
to have the power of managing God and turning away His 
anger from the sinner who gave a liberal donation to the 
Church, or presented a costly gift of candles for use at the 
altar. The Reformers protested against this system, knowing 
that God valued righteousness more than any offerings 
presented as a substitute for it. 

But they saw no difficulty in the forgiveness of sin on the 
condition that repentance was genuine. In modern times 
this view has been worked out to its logical conclusion, and 
used to show that the Christian doctrine of the Atonement 
is unnecessary. 

It is said that we as men would not keep up a resentment 
against anyone who expressed sorrow for his offence against 
us; why, then, should we suppose that God was less generous 
than man, so that He needed to be propitiated by atonement 
and sacrifice before He would lay aside His anger against a 
sinner? It is pointed out that in the parable of the Prodigal 
Son the father received his son into favour on his repentance, 
without any mediator being required to make peace. 

Still more recently, another school of thought, viewing 
sin as a breach of the moral law analogous to a violation of 
physical law, has raised a different objection to the Christian 
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doctrine of the Atonement. The researches of modern science 
suggest that law and order prevail in every known portion of 
the universe. It was formerly held that the weather and the 

winds were absolutely capricious and under no law. But now 

it is recognised that every calm and every breeze and storm 

are the result of law, operating with the same certainty as the 

law of gravitation. The weight of the air in a certain region 

compels the wind to blow or not to blow in another place. 

Even what seem to be accidents or chance can be calculated 

accurately by insurance companies, who arrange the amount 

of their policies on the knowledge that the law of average is 

constant and may be reckoned on. 

It is also known that men’s actions, and the result of those 
actions, fall under the law of cause and effect, and that an act 
having produced an effect, that effect can never be undone. 
Its consequences work on according to law, without 
reference to the regret or the repentance of the person 
who did the act. Therefore it is said that the forgiveness 
or remission of sin is a vain imagination,-being physically 
impossible. Some persons shrink from the idea of the eternal 
punishment of sin as being incredible. It is answered that 
the eternal punishment of an evil act is the only thing 
credible, for that its consequences must, by the great law of 
the universe, go on working out the result in perpetuity. We 
know for certain that there is no such thing as forgiveness of 
an offence committed against physical law. Whether a man 
who cannot swim falls into deep water because he neglected 
to keep his balance or because he stumbled over an obstacle, 
or whether he throws himself in on purpose, in each case the 
result is the same. The water has no forgiveness, even though 
he deeply repents of his act when struggling with death until 
he sinks to the bottom. If a workman, meaning no harm, 
handles a charge of dynamite carelessly, he is killed by the 
subsequent explosion just as surely as if he were shot dead by 
a wilful murderer. 

These instances might be multiplied indefinitely. We 
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know that the only way to escape from the ruthless penalty struck 
exacted by physical law is to obey it scrupulously and apolo 
implicitly. the | 
On investigating breaches of the moral law, we find that brous 
they work out results in a similar manner. Nearly every sin is bo 
which can be named involves an injury done to some person. T 
For instance, a man addicts himself to strong drink, and give 
thereby ruins his health, and brings disgrace and misery upon conv 
his whole family. He repents of his sin and prays to God for peop 
forgiveness, but a doctor whom he consults tells him that his that 
internal diseases, brought on by drink, are incurable. He dies a rig 
soon, and leaves his widow and orphans broken-hearted and in and 
want. Another gratifies his propensities to immorality, and mos 
brings ruin and desolation into a house which was once pure in F 
and happy. His subsequent repentance and reform are utterly thei 
powerless to undo the evil which he has wrought. Nothing | 
that he can do can ever restore the peace and innocence which an 
he has destroyed. ans’ 
The moral law works out the dreadful consequences of sin whi 
with the same persistency as the physical law. These are facts ex} 
which we cannot ignore. ma 
Where, then, may the sinner, burdened with a sense of the 
guilt and tortured by the anguish of remorse, look for forgive- to 


ness and redemption from sin and its consequences? Some ons 
may say lightly that God can forgive him, even as a man the 
forgives his fellow-man. This is true as concerns sins against th 
God only ; for instance, in the case of sins which have gone no as 
further than the intention to commit them; but when we con- pr 
template sins by which harm has been done, we are at oncc gt 
confronted with grave difficulties. le 

Man’s forgiveness of a sin which involves an injury done ac 
even to himself is strictly limited. In the case of the Prodigal W 


Son the father could forgive him freely, because the sin of 
ingratitude and waywardness was committed only against 
himself. 


So if two men quarrel in a private room and a blow is 
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struck, the injured person can forgive his assailant if he 
apologises. But the case is different if the assault is made in 
the public street. The man who made it is arrested and 
brought before a magistrate, and the person who was assaulted 
is bound over to appear as a witness. 

The magistrate sitting on the bench has no power to for- 
give and let off any prisoner who is brought before him and 
convicted of crime. The law must take its course, and all 
people know that it is essential to the safety of the community 
that it should do so. The magistrate knows further that, as 
a righteous judge among men, he must pronounce a righteous 
and just sentence. How, then, can God, the greatest and 
most just of all judges, let off guilty sinners at the final assize 
in presence of those whom they have blasted and ruined by 
their wickedness ? 

These are grave questions in practical life which demand 
an answer, and who can answer them satisfactorily? One 
answer is offered in the form of the doctrine of the Atonement, 
which, let us note, is a very different thing from various 
explanations which have been given as to how the atonement 
made by Christ operates. On investigation we may find that 
the revolt of men’s minds against this doctrine, as being opposed 
to reason and conscience, degrading to the character of God, 
and even, if true, a violation of justice, has been, not against 
the doctrine as given in the gospels, but against certain 
theories which have been built up by men who have used it 
as a foundation for their own conceptions. When a theory is 
propounded which is contrary to reason, it is defended on the 
ground that a doctrine which is “‘ above reason” may neverthe- 
less be true. This must be admitted; but it is one thing to 
admit the reasonableness of a theory or explanation which is 
well within the grasp of the human intellect, and another to 
admit that some facts are “ above reason.” 

Many of the explanations of the Atonement are such that 
no reasonable thinker can hear them without a feeling of revolt. 
It is said, for instance, that “justice required a victim.” 
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When expressed in plain words, that means that when a 
murder has been committed, a just judge would give sentence 
that somebody must be hanged for it, whether he be guilty or 
not. The inherent sense of justice planted by the Creator in 
our hearts tells us that it would be better far that a hundred 
guilty persons should escape punishment rather than that one 
innocent person should suffer. 

Under the Jewish law innocent animals were offered in 
sacrifice, but the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews clearly 
shows that these sacrifices were regarded as typical, and that 
the Jews believed that it was “impossible that the blood of 
bulls and goats should take away sin.” In another sense, 
these sacrifices were regarded as the offering of a man’s 
possessions to God as a present, whether of animals or of the 
fruits of the ground. Canon Mozley, in his sermon on the 
Atonement, says, “ For the great development of the idea of 
atonement, understood nakedly as vicarious punishment, we 
have to go to the new world. When the Spaniards con- 
quered Mexico, they found a gigantic and elaborate system 
of human sacrifices which exceeded all that had appeared in 
history. ‘The annual ceremonies of sacrifice consumed several 
days, and the immolations of victims counted not by thousands 
but by tens of thousands.” This expiation of sin was con- 
ducted by the government for the good of the people, and 


blood flowed in such torrents that not a single sin could escape 


expiation. The essential difference between such_ sacrifices 
and the doctrine of the atonement made by Christ, as believed 
by the Church, is that in the former case the victims were 
compelled to die, all the while struggling against their 
murderers; whereas Christ, as a shepherd, laid down His 
life voluntarily for His sheep. Compulsory death, and laying 
down life for the good of another, are so far apart in their 
moral aspect, that they may be contrasted, but not compared, 
the one with the other. 

It is obvious that the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
did regard Christ’s death as a voluntary offering of His own 
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blood to God as an atonement for sin, and he speaks of it as 
a fulfilment of the type expressed in the Jewish sacrifices of 
animals; “ Neither by the blood of goats and calves, but by 
his own blood he entered in once into the holy place, having 
obtained eternal redemption for us.” It is also admitted that 
the doctrine of the Atonement was definitely taught by St 
Paul, but it is contended that these were doctrines evolved 
and elaborated by men out of the fact of the tragic death of 
Christ on the cross, but that there is no evidence in His 
teaching, as recorded in the gospels, that He, the simple 
Prophet of Galilee, ever regarded His approaching death in 
the light of an atonement. Let us examine how far this 
contention rests on fact. 

It is recorded by St Matthew that, at the Last Supper, 
as He gave the cup to the disciples, saying, ‘ Drink ye all of 
it,” He added, “ For this is my blood of the new testament, 
which is shed for many for the remission of sins.” St Mark 
records the same fact almost in the same words. On an 
earlier occasion He described to the disciples the main object 
of His mission on earth in the words, “The Son of man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his 
life a» ransom: (Avrpov) for many.” The late Provost Jellett 
points out that this word Avrpov occurs four times in the 
Septuagint, once in the book of Exodus, twice in the book 
of Numbers, and once in the book of Proverbs, and in all 
these cases with a similar meaning, viz. something which was 
paid to avert from an offender either the punishment of the 
law, as in the Pentateuch, or personal vengeance, as in the 
book of Proverbs. ‘ Ye shall take no satisfaction (Avrpa) for 
the life of a murderer” (Numbers xxxv. 81). ‘ He will not 
spare in the day of vengeance. He will not regard any 
ransom” (Avtpov), (Proverbs vi. 84, 35). The classical use of 
the word is more general; it usually refers to ransom paid for 
the deliverance of a captive. We are therefore driven to the 
conclusion that our Lord believed and taught that His death 


would avert a calamity from “ many,” and at the Last Supper 
Vou. V.—No. 3. 38 
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He defined deliverance from the calamity as “the remission of 
sins.” Therefore those who regard the death of Christ only 
as a glorious end to a perfect life, or a magnificent exhibition 
of divine patience, are right so far as they go, but they do not 
express the full significance of His death which Christ himself 
attached to it. The coming of a great conqueror, who by the 
might of his own arm should deliver the helpless, was fore- 
shadowed by the prophet Isaiah: “I looked, and there was 
none to help; and I wondered that there was none to uphold ; 
therefore mine own arm brought salvation.” These words 
form part of the vision of the mighty conqueror coming from 
Edom, with crimsoned garments from Bozrah. Edom was 
the old, persistent enemy of Israel, the type to them of the 
kingdom of darkness and wickedness, the source of marauding 
hordes which came against them constantly to destroy their 
peace. The great deliverer, marching in the greatness of his 
strength, had gone down there alone to do battle against the 
destroyers of Israel, determined that, although they had failed 
to effect deliverance, he would, by the strength of his own 
arm, bring destructions to a perpetual end. 

The prophet beholds him in a vision returning to Jerusalem 
as a conqueror, exclaiming, “I have trodden the winepress 
alone ; and of the peoples there was no man with me: yea, I 
trod them in mine anger, and trampled them in my fury.” 
Even thus did St Paul behold the far-reaching effects of 
Christ’s crucifixion on the cross; “ Having spoiled princi- 
palities and powers, he made a show of them openly, 
triumphing over them in it.” 

This is the ground of the Christian’s hope that a deliverer 
has appeared. Apart from that hope, what is our position ? 

We work out our logical conclusions in our efforts to solve 
the mystery of sin and the possibility of redemption and for- 
giveness, and we arrive at a blank wall which we cannot pass. 

But, we may ask, is there anything beyond that blank 
wall? Is there an intelligence and a power in the universe 
higher and greater than our limited reason ? 
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There are many considerations which lead us to the 
conclusion that there may be. 

Men have groped after the nature of God in the study of 
innimate nature. They have found there the law of cause 
and effect,—ruthless law,—which gives no indication of any 
forgiveness of the slightest breach of its enactments. They 
have turned their eyes inwards to study their own minds, and 
they discover there caprice and personal interests at war with 
law and justice. They find human nature crying out for 
pardon for sin committed which has been bitterly regretted, 
searching for forgiveness and justice combined, if anywhere 
they may be found. From remote antiquity there come down 
fables of creatures in distress, of champions who set out to 
deliver them, and of deliverance achieved by the self-sacrifice 
and the sufferings of the champions. Are these fables dreams ? 
All dreams are based on facts in life. These fables or dreams 
could never have taken form unless in real life there had been 
persons in distress whom champions by self-sacrifice did deliver. 

Human longing for deliverance from sin, nay, for a deliverer 
able and willing to enter the lists as a champion, ready to 
fight the monster to the death, must have its counterpart 
somewhere in reality. Some fragmentary reflections of that 
great reality have appeared in episodes of human life, but 
these episodes are, indeed, a limited experience. 

It is well to remember that all human experience is limited. 
Pantheism is a system of religion which teaches that the 
revelation of God is to be found in the phenomena of nature. 
We ask, what nature? Is it to be supposed that God is 
confined to the little speck of nature which we can see with 
the naked eye? or that He is confined within the slightly 
larger circle which we can survey through the spyglass of 
human philosophy? Some say that the universe is tran- 
wendental, that is, wider than our experience, but capable 
of being interpreted by human thought. Christianity pro- 
aims that the mansions of God are transcendent, that is, 
itogether beyond the power of mankind to conceive, even 
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in the highest flights of his imagination; that the breadth 
and length, and depth and height of the love of Christ which 
passeth knowledge can only be discerned by faith. Faith enters 
largely into the highest realms of advanced science. There 
are many phenomena the reality of which is fully admitted, 
although no account can be given of their origin or of the 
reason for their existence. For instance, gravitation is known 
to be a fact, although no one has yet explained how it 
originated or why it exists. The existence of ether pervading 
all space is admitted as a fact, although its existence is only an 
inference. No one can explain the reason for various chemical 
affinities, yet they are accepted as facts. It is contended 
that no theological doctrine ought to be believed unless it is 
fully explained, but such unbelief would not be tolerated for a 
moment in the world of science. 

In this life of limitation we can only catch glimpses of the 
transcendent universe in which God reigns. We obtain a 
glimpse of mercy at one time, of justice at another, and, again, 
of the existence and the power and the wonderful influence of 
a Mediator and an Intercessor. We know that we ourselves, 
and the best of men, are affected by His influence. 

Take as an illustration a case in which a criminal stands 
before a judge. Some man, known to be disinterested, known 
also to be thoroughly good and righteous, appears to plead 
for him, not as a paid lawyer, but as one who offers to bear 
in his own person the penalty which the guilty man deserves 
to suffer. The intercessor and the criminal are two distinct 
persons. There is no confusion of justice. The intercessor 
who offers to pay a heavy fine has the merit of his goodness, 
the criminal has the demerit of his own guilt. But the fact 
that a disinterested offer has been made, so that the criminal 
may be pardoned, places him in a different position in the 
mind of the judge than he had before the offer was made. 
He is, in a manner, consecrated by the love of him who freely 
offers to endure a very severe penalty as the price of his 
redemption. In an ordinary trial at the court of petty 
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sessions, if a clergyman appears to say a word for a poor 
person who has been indicted, and offers to pay his fine, a very 
great change is felt to have taken place in the court as regards 
the prisoner. This well-known fact explains the constant 
appeals to the clergy to act as intercessors for the members of 
their congregations who have got themselves entangled in 
legal proceedings. ‘This illustration is only a fragment of a 
great idea, for it is necessary in it to regard the judge and the 
intercessor as two distinct persons. 

But in the doctrine of the Atonement the Intercessor is 
one with the Judge. Jesus said, “I and my Father are one.” 
It represents, therefore, God himself bearing sin’s tremendous 
load, in order that He might lift the burden of it off His 
sinful child, who, if left unaided, must have been crushed by 
i. This, we admit, is an unfathomable mystery, but no 
doctrine which was not a mystery could be propounded as a 
solution of the equally unfathomable mystery of evil and all 
its necessary consequences. 

A modern writer, in rejecting the whole Christian doctrine 
of the Atonement, speaks of “the ignominy of ransom” as 
a degrading idea, unworthy of the dignity of humanity. One 
could hardly conceive a more perverted thought. Indeed, if 
the expression, which he marks as a quotation, be considered 
in connection with the context in which it occurs in Measure 
for Measure, the thought is not only perverted, but revolting.’ 

When a wounded soldier is carried out of the line of fire 
by a noble comrade who pays the forfeit of his life by being 
shot dead himself, is there any idea of the ignominy of 
receiving life through his action? Would the rescued soldier 
think that he had suffered an indignity to his honour? On 
the contrary, he would feel that any dignity he possessed was 
but a dim reflection on him of the sublime heroism of the 


1 « [sabella. Ignomy in ransom, and free pardon, 
Are of two houses: lawful mercy is 
Nothing akin to foul redemption.” 

Measure for Measure.—Acr I1., Scene IV. 
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man who at the cost of his own life redeemed him from 
death. 

That is, and must be, the mental attitude of every pardoned 
and redeemed sinner towards Christ. 

The extent of man’s redemption, if it is to be real, is a 
thought which must also be considered. 

The punishment of sin is twofold: either the permanent 
degradation of the sinner who falls so low in the scale of 
being that he feels no compunction for the ruin and grief 
which his sin has brought on another, or the darkening of his 
whole life by a constant, never-ending regret for a deed done 
which he can never undo. Forgiveness can go but a short 
way in removing the anguish of remorse. ‘Take the case of 
a man who in a fit of drunken frenzy throws a bottle at his 
child, which strikes her on the eyes and blinds her for life. 
When he is sober he sees what he has done, and becomes 
broken-hearted. He repents bitterly and implores her for- 
giveness, which is granted. His wife, seeing the agony of his 
sorrow, forgives him too. He confesses his sin to God, and 
believes that God has granted him absolution; but how far 
can this complete forgiveness enable him to forgive himself! 
As he sees his daughter in after years groping her way 
through the house, he realises that he has brought on himself 
an endless sorrow. 

How much worse must be the anguish of a man who, 
repenting of his youthful sins, knows that by his act some poor 
girl has been driven to suicide in her despair. Redemption must 
be larger and greater than forgiveness if it is ever to undo the 
awful consequences of sin. Isaiah said, “He shall see of the 
travail of his soul and be justified.” There is hope in those 
words that not only the sinner, but also those sinned against, 
shall have at last a share in eternal redemption. St Peter's 
redemption from sin was complete only when he knew that his 
denial had done no harm to his Master, and when he received 
from Him not only forgiveness, but restoration to his com- 
mission in the words “ Feed my sheep.” 
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One thing we know, viz., that the knowledge of Christ’s 
redeeming love has raised men to a higher level of moral 
excellence than any sense of conscious virtue. 

St John represents redeemed humanity filled with unspeak- 
able, adoring gratitude, which was the highest thought in 
their eternal exaltation. Their song of exultation was not in 
glorification of themselves, but of Him through whose self- 
sacrifice alone they had attained to glory. They sang a new 
song, saying, “Thou art worthy.” ‘Thou wast slain, and hast 
redeemed us to God by thy blood.” Their theme of joy and 
rejoicing was the far-reaching effect and the glory of the 
Atonement. Again, they sang with a loud voice, “ Worthy 
is the Lamb that was slain to receive power, and riches, and 
wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing.” 

The words of praise and adoration are piled up one upon 
another, and yet they are not sufficient. The singers 
numbered ten thousand times ten thousand, and thousands 
of thousands. But more was to follow. Theirs was, as it 
were, a verse in the anthem, to be followed by a mighty 
chorus of joy and praise. ‘ Hvery creature which is in 
heaven, and on the earth, and under the earth, and such as 
are in the sea, and all that are in them, heard I, saying, 
Blessing, and honour, and glory, and power be unto him 
that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb for ever 
and ever.” 

That vision was, we may hope, a forecast of the fulfilment 
of the words of Isaiah: “I looked and there was none to help ; 
and 1 wondered that there was none to uphold; therefore 
mine own arm brought salvation.” 

CHARLES T. OVENDEN. 


ENNISKILLEN, 












THE SINLESSNESS OF JESUS. 


EDWIN A. RUMBALL, 
Minister of Waterford United Churches, Maine, U.S.A. 


For many ages the sinlessness of Jesus was not a doctrine 
to which the Church appealed for support when its credentials 
were demanded ; the attacks of the sceptic were met either by 
the infallible authority of the Church or by the supernatural 
in the documents of Christianity. The line of argument 
pursued by Paley was characteristic of the defence of Chris- 
tianity till half a century ago; it was, however, full of 
difficulties for the average doubter, in consequence of the 
intricate historical investigations, which, even when accom- 
plished, remained uncertain. 

The development of the rational spirit and the difficulty 
of historical research above mentioned led many to place less 
emphasis upon the miracles of Christ, and more upon his person. 
The term “ miracle” had been confined mostly to events in the 
physical world ; it now began to be taught openly that “ moral 
and spiritual forces act no less in conformity with moral and 
spiritual laws”; and that if supersession of physical laws prove 
the presence of divine power, so must any supersession of the 
laws of the moral and spiritual world prove the action of the 
same power. Godet put it thus:—The supernatural in its 
highest form is not the miraculous, but holiness. 

Chief among these new evidences was the sinlessness of 
Jesus. Here was an instance, it was said, of deviation from 


what we know of moral laws; and this moral miracle was 
600 
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supposed to receive explanation by the physical miracle of a 
virgin birth. 

This seeming liberalism satisfied many until recently. 
The work of modern criticism has done and is doing for Jesus 
what it has done for Abraham: after being relegated for many 
centuries to realms non-human, the godlike of the past are 
coming into our midst again to inspire and strengthen their 
brethren. With this return many are asking—Can the sinless 
really inspire the sinful? Can I, who have fallen into a deep 
sin, and am lying down where I fell in the cursed inaction born 
of the paralysing sense of constant falls, be inspired to action 
and eternal life by one who, though he may have been 
tempted in all points as I am, yet never knew my present 
condition of failure? Was he really without sin? Can the 
negation be demonstrated ¢ 

Sometimes these doubts have led men to search the 
Gospels for something to find fault with—a mean, despicable 
work—and having found some word or action not all they 
have deemed harmonious with their ideal Christ, they 
have, with harshness and irreverence, showed the world their 
more human (!) Christ, only to drive their audience away 
from them and from him. Pécaut and Renan made some 
“painful efforts,” to use Keim’s just phrase, in this direction,— 
to find blemishes in the best picture in the gallery of the 
Universe. We have no gratitude for such. 

To do battle with such men as Pécaut and Renan came 
forth warriors like Godet—warriors whose armoury was filled 
with documents, whose shot was texts. .Whatever be the 
issue of the controversy, at the present day an appeal to a 
text in the Epistles of John or Paul does not carry final 
conviction with it. Neither do the Johannine words, ‘‘ Which 
of you convinceth me of sin?” stand for much while their 
historicity is being questioned. Strauss, however, in his Leben 
Jesu, has mentioned a line of defence which has in it an 
element of strength, and which many have adopted. The 
passage stands thus :— 
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“In proportion as a man makes progress towards moral 
perfection, the instinctive sense, by which he detects in him- 
self the slightest deviations from such perfection, becomes 
more and more acute.” 

Applying this law to the character that has been portrayed 
of Jesus in the Gospels, we find that if his consciousness of 
evil was like our own, then he made no progress to moral per- 
fection, for the acute sense of sin, so prominent in the saints of 
the Church, is lacking inhim. The inference, taken generally, 
is that he had no sin to be conscious of. ise never hear him 
saying, ‘“ God be merciful to me a sinner.” 

This brings me to the main purpose of this paper. Can 
we account for this lack of the sense of sin, assuming that the 
portrait drawn for us by the Synoptics is not an idealisation ¢ 

In order to do this, I will question first of all the crux of 
Strauss’ argument—Is the sense of sin a necessary attendant to 
holiness? Should the sense of sin have such a prominent place 
in our consciousness as the Church has taught? Is not the 
deep or acute sense of sin that many feel to be the sign of 
holiness, nought but a sign of morbid and sometimes cowardly 
relations to life? I am answered that the awful nature of sin 
is such that it forces itself to the front when we would be 
holy,—when we would do well, evil is present with us. 

This leads to a further question needful to answer before 
we can answer the last: Is sin the terrible thing that theology 
has defined for us? Is there not an element in sin which 
lessens the responsibility of the doer? Sin is something other 
than selfishness and rebellion against God. Sin is a blunder. 
It was doubtless this irresponsible element in sin that once 
made Sir Oliver Lodge, in this Journal, affirm that, as far as 
he could judge, “it was not likely that a Deity operating 
through a process of evolution could feel wrath at the blind 
(italics mine) efforts of his creatures struggling upward in 
the mire.” 

A sin is a blunder, and those who are wise learn from their 
mistake. Sin can become more than this when it is deliber- 
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ately done for the sake of its unnatural enjoyment. Then it 
is worthy of the “ woes” of a righteous Jesus. 

Turning to what we know of Jesus, I think we shall find 
some warrant for assuming him to be not only the Saviour 
from sin, but also the Saviour from the sense of sin. 

In order to understand his relation to his own conduct, we 
will notice how he viewed sin in the conduct of others. 
Unlike modern revivalists, we never see him making much 
ado over man’s sin; as a preacher, he did not feel that it was 
his work to convict men of sin. When a case of “ conviction ” 
came before him, he dispersed the conviction as quickly as 
possible by saying, “ Thy sins are forgiven thee.” Repentance 
was to him a call to draw the convicted one away from her 
sins to the loving labour of ministration to him. 

I would like here to digress, and say that the absolution 
which Jesus gave to sinners is no proof of his deity, in the 
old acceptation of that doctrine. It was no special prerogative 
of the Deity to forgive sin. The Roman Catholic priest is 
not so far astray as many Protestants think on this doctrine. 
Nathanael Schmidt, of Cornell University, in his article on the 
“Son of Man” in the Encyclopedia Biblica, endeavours to show 
with some likelihood that Jesus gives us warrant to forgive 
sins—that every son of man has power on earth to forgive sins. 
His interpretation based on the Aramaic only confirms the 
impression of the writer, that Jesus did forgive and was 
desirous that we also should forgive one another our tres- 
passes—that the sense of sin might not be great to us. Jesus 
seems to have been aware of what many of us are only 
beginning to learn—that, to use Emerson’s words, “the less 
we have to do with our sins the better.” He who does not 
blot out with good works the sense of sin that might paralyse 
him does not rise to the highest life. If a man took his 
stand for righteousness, Jesus did all he could to inspire, never 
to damp his ardour by reminders of his failures. The denial 
of Peter was not an opportunity for Jesus to rebuke, but to 
draw his attention to the ideal of a self-denying ministry. 
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Jesus had two ways of dealing with sin, ways made 
distinct by the nature or degree of the sin. Sometimes, as 
with his murderers, he forgave because “ they know not what 
they do.” At other times, as when in the presence of Pharisaic 
hypocrisy, he was full of terrible denunciations. This first 
relation he had to sin supplies us, I think, with the solution 
of our problem—Why did Jesus lack any manifest sense of sin # 
That Jesus nowhere gives utterance to a cry for mercy 
does not prove that his every thought and action was perfect 
and that he was sinless ; it but shows that he knew his Father 
so well that wherever a blunder occurred in his life he was 
conscious of the love that pardoned it. He felt it was far 
more in harmony with the will of God to enjoy the life divine 
which came from the sense of love’s pardon than to dwell on 
the thought or action which was the stepping-stone to that 
life. As he made progress towards moral perfection, the 
instinctive sense by which he detected in himself any deviation 
from his ideal, instead of becoming more and more acute, 
was kept, as far as he was able, out of his consciousness. He 
believed that the sense of sin was no part of his real life; 
that sin, by its very negation, had no right to any thought 
even from one who was seeking to do the will of the 
Father. He refused to show to the world the unreal side of 
his being. He lived and moved and had his being, like our- 
selves, in God, and the consciousness of this life was all he 
desired; it alone could inspire to nobler action and _ loftier 
ideals. He who was tempted in all points as we are not only 
increased in wisdom and stature, but grew also in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. 

Of recent years we have heard a certain section of the 
Church deploring the lack of the sense of sin. The Methodists 
are disusing their penitent forms; ministers no longer bewail 
their sinful condition from the pulpits; there are fewer Pauls 
among our great saints calling themselves the chiefs of sinners, 
and the experiences of Bunyan in Grace Abounding are not 
any longer typical of the modern Church. 
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This to some few is significant of the end of the world and 
reign of evil, but to the wiser and more Christian it signifies a 
higher life—in fact, the Christ-life. Many of our saints to-day 
belong to the “once-born” category, and have never known 
the mental wretchedness which sin is supposed to make prior 
to conversion. They seek to dwell in the constant light and 
strength of God’s love. Examples of this type of goodness 
can be studied at leisure in Professor James’ Varieties of 
Religious Experience, the chapter dealing with it being aptly 
called “The Religion of Healthy-Mindedness.” I remarked 
at the beginning of this short paper that the godlike of the 
past are now coming into our midst; it remains for me to 
emphasise this return in regard to Jesus. We are stronger, and 
know we can become yet stronger, seeing one overcome the 
world by no power but what is common to us all. Only thus 
can he be our Exemplar. When we see one human life refuse 
the illusions of space and time, with their limitations, and affirm 
in his own being the eternal life; when we see one human life 
turning all moral blunders, sins, and weaknesses, by a “ saintly 
alchemy,” into elements of holiness, we are impelled onward 
to that life when sin will actually be no more. 

“ What if I fail of my purpose here ? 
It is but to keep the nerves at strain, 
To dry one’s eyes, and laugh at a fall, 


And baffled, get up and begin again. 
So the chace takes up one’s life, that’s all. 


“No sooner the old hope goes to ground 
Than a new one, straight to the self-same mark 
I shape me— 
Ever 
Removed.” 


EDWIN A. RUMBALL. 
WaterrorD, Me., U.S.A. 
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A BRISK discussion took place some years ago as to whether even 
a novel should have a purpose. “See the inartistic, namby- bone 
pamby stuff,” said the one party, “which is produced when pow 
your novelist tries to advocate temperance or social reform or pres 
some theory about women. He pretends to come open- adju 
handed; but all the time he is keeping one hand behind tion 
him; and all the time you can see that he is doing so, and and 
it makes him awkward and you disgusted. You demand to it m 
have your pill and your sugar separately.” ‘“ Well,” says the erib 
other party, “the thing, it is true, may be done badly ; but | 
without a purpose your novel degenerates into a newspaper. of § 
You merely bind together some scenes and conversations and In 
call them a story. But they are a bundle of sketches with no the 
unity. ‘They are not even a chronicle, for that has in it the secl 
unifying thread of time. True art will no doubt keep a exa 
purpose, where it is in well-ordered society, not thrusting ana 


itself forward in long-haired men and short-haired women, 


but hidden, yet dominant in every act and word. A novel in | 
without a purpose is like a life without a career. In order to wit 
be a story it must have something to say. Merely to record un 
facts without pointing out their significance, is to be simply a utt 
car-conductor’s bell-register.” the 


A recent writer in the London Spectator has been ex- 


tending this view to history. It is impossible, he maintains, 
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for true history to be uncoloured. Take, on the one hand, the 
historian who aims to show events in the bare, cold light of 
science, and, on the other, one who is so much interested in 
aman or a cause that he follows its leading and sees events 
in its light ; and you are more likely to learn the real state of 
affairs through the latter than through the former. For in 
the latter case the historian’s “control,” as the Spiritualists 
would say, can be seen, generally plainly seen, and its influence 
allowed for; while in the former case the historian has not 
sympathy enough with his man or his time to enable his 
imagination to reconstruct its inner life. For it is imagination 
that must take data and rebuild the past. ‘The copying, or 
even the sifting, of records is not sufficient. To fill the dry 
bones of the past with life requires almost as much creative 
power as to shape life out of the duties and events of the 
present. Both demand a hold upon ideals and a constant 
adjustment of facts to them. And this necessitates imagina- 
tion. Imagination has its dangers, its tendencies to romance 
and to preaching; but it has its compensations. Like oxen, 
it makes a muss, but also wealth. ‘“ Where no oxen are, the 
crib is clean ; but much labour is with the strength of the ox.” 

Such considerations occur to us as we consider the Gospel 
of St John, especially its differences from the Synoptic Gospels. 
In no part of it are these differences more apparent than in 
the chapters from the fifth to the eleventh. Compare this 
section with almost any part of the Gospel of St Mark, for 
example. The latter is comparatively simple of thought, not 
analytic, not theologic. There is an atmosphere about it that 
is fresh, glad, young. You can see the blue lake sparkling 
in the morning sunshine, and the golden fields of Galilee, rich 
with lilies and vocal with birds. It is concerned with facts 
ungarnished, unrelated to any scheme of thought. The 
utterances of Jesus in it are deep and spiritual, but there is in 
them no touch of mysticism ; they say little about His nature, 
or His relation to men or to God. 

On the other hand, the tone of the Fourth Gospel is 
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mature, meditative, mystical. The life it reflects is subtle and 
complex. It is full of theology. The events it narrates are 
given apparently not so much for their historical value as for 
a purpose, a purpose of instruction and edification. It appears 
as if aiming to set forth and illustrate a theory. Its gaze is 
dreamy, far-distant—so far that on its horizon the line between 
earth and heaven is indistinguishable. The Synoptic Gospels 
are full of brief, epigrammatic sayings of Jesus, and of stories 
of His, illustrating the Kingdom of God. The Fourth 
Gospel, with one possible exception, contains no parable, and 
the discourses of Jesus in it are involved in style, and are 
occupied with setting forth the spiritual relations of men to 
Him, and His relations to His Father. The Synoptics and 
the Fourth Gospel are not merely different ; they are in some 
respects contradictory. In the Fourth Gospel there is no 
development in the history of Jesus’ public ministry. His 
Messiahship is at once announced by John the Baptist, recog- 
nised by the disciples, and exhibited to the multitudes 
assembled at Jerusalem. On the other hand, in the Synoptic 
Gospels His Messianic character is unfolded only gradually. 
Those who discover it are bidden to keep it concealed. His 
closest disciples are slow to recognise it, and it is openly 
announced only at the close of His career. Again, the 
character of the life is different which the followers of Christ 
will share through their connection with Him. In the first 
three Gospels it is a blessed existence in some distant sphere 
in the future. The present is only preparatory to it, for this 
life will pass away before the Kingdom of Heaven will begin. 
In the Fourth Gospel the reward of the followers of Christ is 
eternal life; and this is conceived not so much as waiting upon 
a future day as a matter of here and now, for it consists of 
union of spirit with Him. ‘The Christ of St Luke places the 
resurrection and the moral assessment of life far distant at the 
world’s end. St John makes the Christ repudiate this view, 
and declare that He is Himself the resurrection and the life, 
and that belief in Him carries life with it immediately. 
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Such differences and contrarieties must spring from a 
difference of view in the writers. They must have regarded 
Jesus differently, and they must have had different aims in 
writing. To examine the aim of each of the first three writers 
is not our object at present. But in the case of the author of 
the Fourth Gospel we cannot but suspect, before we reach 
the end of his book, that he has a special purpose ; and when 
we reach the last chapter but one we find it distinctly stated. 
“These things are written that ye might believe that Jesus 
is the Christ, the Son of God, and that believing, ye might 
have life through his name.”* His work, then, is not a 
biography of Jesus, not a history of the events of His time ; 
but the author aimed to demonstrate that Jesus was the 
Messiah and the Son of God, and this not so much for 
intellectual conviction as for spiritual edification. He alone 
speculates on the relation of Jesus to the Almighty Creator. 
He alone sees in Him the representative in human conditions 
of a side of God’s nature which for ever existed. The 
Synoptists exhibit Jesus as preaching the truth. The Fourth 
Evangelist regards Jesus as being Himself the truth, the eternal 
Thought and Reasonableness of God. It is not merely the 
case with him, as with the others, that following Christ’s 
precepts will result in a life which exemplifies that of Jesus ; 
but with him Jesus is Life itself, all that gives wealth, joy, 
and worth to existence. Christ is not only an objective, 
historic being who once lived and died, but He is the sub- 
jective principle of life within the soul. The First and Third 
Evangelists give traditions of the birth of Jesus, though even 
they ignore them afterwards and sometimes contradict them. 
The Second Evangelist hears the beginning of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ in the voice of John the Baptist. But the 
Fourth Evangelist could have nothing to do with traditions of 
the birth of Jesus, for to him the history of the Christ went 
back through the ages and began in the beginning with God. 

When we have apprehended how widely different the por- 


1 St John xx. 31, 
Vot. V.—No. 3. 39 
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trait of Jesus is which is given in the Fourth Gospel from that 
of the other three, we hastily turn and ask, “Is it authentic ?” 
With the genuineness of the Fourth Gospel we have no 
concern. For the question of genuineness deals with author- 
ship—was the work actually that of the writer to whom it is 
assigned? That is a matter for the historic investigation of 
scholars, and forms no part of our inquiry at present. It has, 
it is true, a bearing upon the value of the Gospel. If it was 
the case that the Gospel was not written until the second 
century, its testimony would stand upon a somewhat different 
basis from that of one who might have been an eye-witness 
of the events described. How far credibility is affected by 
considerations of date and authorship is a matter for nice 
judicial estimation.’ But such investigations we shall not 
attempt. We will let the author be who he might. Our 
interest is rather with the question of authenticity. How far 
does this represent the real Jesus of Nazareth; or, on the 
other hand, how far was it owing to the peculiarities of the 
author, whoever he was? This special tinge which the Fourth 
Gospel has throughout, is that the artist’s colouring, or is the 
portrait trustworthy ? May we assume the historic character 
of the Gospel ? 

I think we must answer in some respects, No. When an 
author disclaims the writing of history, we may not hold him 
to historic accuracy. He has his face set in another direction. 
Moreover—and this applies to other parts of the Bible as well 
—the conditions of what we know as historic accuracy did not 
then exist. There were no means of making immediate and 
exact reports of conversations or events. When recorded 
afterwards, it was their substance which the writer endeavoured 
to embody, not their form. The discourses of historic persons 
in ancient writings, for example, are rarely authentic in form. 
The author takes certain utterances which may have been 


1 The external evidence for the genuineness of the Gospel of John is well 
set forth in The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, by Professor Ezra Abbot, D.D., 
LL.D. ; Geo. H. Ellis, Boston, 1880. 
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genuine, or certain ideas appropriate to the occasion, and 
weaves from them a speech which he puts into the mouth of 
the one he is describing. This is noticeable in some of the 
speeches in the Book of the Acts. Tertullus, a noted orator, 
is hired to conduct the case of the Jews against Paul. To 
justify engaging a professional advocate the speech must have 
been a long one. It takes less than one minute to read it. 
The part of a long and weighty speech which would be apt to 
be retained in memory would naturally be the opening rather 
than the after-parts; and in the Acts the preamble of this 
speech occupies almost half of the whole. Such an instance 
shows that in the Bible, as in other ancient writings, speeches 
especially were freely treated. And this we must bear in 
mind in considering the speeches of Jesus, and especially those 
given in the section from the fifth to the eleventh chapters of 
the Fourth Gospel. It adds to the improbability of their 
stenographic accuracy that the style of them is wholly 
different from the utterances of Jesus as given in the other 
Gospels. The brief, pithy sentences and ‘vital metaphors 
which the earlier Gospels ascribe to Him all bear one sharp 
and individual stamp ; but these are widely different from the 
close involutions of argument of the Fourth Gospel and the 
intricacies of metaphysical thought underlying them. And 
what is true of historic data and of style may also be true in 
some respects of the underlying theology, for it is conditioned 
in part by them. Was this theologic view of Jesus a peculi- 
arity of the author, or was Jesus in reality the mystic being 
here portrayed ¢ | 

The evidence to decide this must be largely internal; that 
is, we must take features which seem unquestionably historic, 
and see whether others which are asserted harmonise with 
them. If they do not melt into a unity, the presumption 
is that they were inaccurately reported or come from the 
peculiarities of the author. 

There is a mine of evidence, apart from the four Gospels, 
which has in recent years been—literally—excavated. The 
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Sayings of Jesus and the Fragment of a Lost Gospel which 
were discovered at Oxyrhynchus, in Egypt, by Messrs Grenfell 
and Hunt in 1897 and 1908, cast suggestive light upon the ques- 
tion we are considering. As in the case of the Fourth Gospel 
it is immaterial to our purpose whether the author was St 
John or not, so here the authorship of these Egyptian manv- 
scripts is a question for archeologists rather than for us. But 
to us it is interesting to know that in the second century of 
the Christian era—for to this period the collection of Sayings 
is assigned—the tone, the atmosphere of the utterances ascribed 
to Jesus was imaginative, speculative, mystical. For example: 
“Jesus saith, Wherever there are two, they are not without 
God ; and wherever there is one alone, I say, I am with him. 
Raise the stone, and there thou shalt find Me. Cleave the 
wood, and there I am.” “Jesus saith, Let not him who seeks 
cease until he finds ; and when he finds, he shall be astonished ; 
astonished he shall reach the kingdom, and having reached the 
kingdom he shall rest.” ‘ His disciples say unto Him, When 
wilt Thou be manifest to us, and when shall we see Thee? 
He saith, When ye shall be stripped and not be ashamed.” ? 
Many an earnest Christian, on learning that fresh sayings 
ascribed to Christ have been discovered, would hasten to them, 
eager to find additional touches to complete here and there 
the portrait of his Master. But he would, not improbably, 
turn away in disappointment, feeling that they have nothing 
to give him. He would notice that the tone of these is like 
that of the Fourth Gospel, especially that of the section 
from the fifth to the eleventh chapters. And this would 
awaken the discovery that, while he has supposed he ought 
to prize this Johannine account of Jesus, it has, in fact, stood 
with him upon a somewhat lower plane than the other 
narratives. His awakened consciousness would contrast it 
with that of the Synoptic Gospels. ‘ How much nearer to 


1 New Sayings of Jesus, and Fragment of a Lost Gospel. Edited by B. P. 
Grenfell and A. S. Hunt. Published by the Egypt Exploration Fund, 1904. 
Pp. 38, 13, 42. 
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Jesus I can come through those simple narratives of what 
He said and did, than through these metaphysical discourses ! 
These have about them a flavour of Oriental mysticism ; those 
belong to the real world of to-day. These might have fallen 
from the lips of a speculative dreamer, sitting aloof from 
the world as a hermit; those bear the marks of living 
contact with things and men. Those I certainly find more 
fruitful, more edifying.” The devout reader would be right. 
The idea of Jesus which he will construct from the first 
three Gospels will be more to him for devotional purposes 
than the theology he may extract from the Fourth and 
regard as orthodox. And he will be right also in classing 
these new Sayings of Jesus with those of the Fourth Gospel. 
The tone and atmosphere of them is the same. They are 
recondite, speculative, mystical. And it is this that con- 
stitutes their main value. For this furnishes a link of pre- 
sumptive evidence’ for the authenticity of the utterances of 
the Fourth Gospel. If localities so wide apart as Ephesus 
and Oxyrhynchus have yet a common type in their portraiture 
of Jesus, it is probable that there was at least a foundation 
for this in fact. Even if the words attributed to Jesus 
were not the very ones He uttered, the tone of them, the 
line of thought, were probably His; for tone and _ ten- 
dency, besides being more important than words, are more 
likely to be correctly remembered. Common traits found 
in different traditions speak with a cumulative weight of 
testimony. It is, therefore, probable that the theologic 
utterances ascribed to Jesus represent a note in reality 
characteristic of Him. 

The testimony to the authenticity of the Gospels as a whole 
is somewhat different in character from that of other books of 
antiquity. It does not consist, with them as with others, 
mainly of the opinions of this and that man as to a literary 
matter, in regard to which he is believed to have had know- 
ledge and to have been trustworthy. But it represents the 
belief of the whole body of Christians as to events which were 
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to them of vital importance, and for the historicity of which 
in general they were ready to lay down and did lay down their 
lives. And this consideration becomes still stronger in the case 
of the Fourth Gospel, the more plainly its difference stands out 
from the other three. The greater the diversity between its 
portrait of the Master, who was the centre of the whole 
Christian Church, and that of the other Gospels, so much 
the more difficult must it have been for that Johannine 
portrait to be generally received unless it had been handed 
down from the beginning as authentic. As one of the 
strongest testimonies to the resurrection of Jesus is the 
birth on Whitsunday of the Christian Church, springing from 
the newly awakened belief of His disciples that their Master 
was with them; so it is a weighty indication of the authen- 
ticity of the special characteristics of the Fourth Gospel that 
they were accepted by men who were vitally concerned in 
judging them, and who, in accepting the different view of 
their Master presented in the Fourth Gospel, showed that 
they were compelled to regard it, though modifying their 
previous views, as authentic and important. 

There is no likeness of Jesus which can reasonably claim to 
be an authentic representation of His personal appearance. 
Yet there are multitudes of likenesses of Him-— in frescoes, on 
engraved chalices and glass paters, on face-cloths, in bas-reliefs 
and mosaics. It is remarkable that almost all these have a 
common type. The face is oval, with high cheek-bones ; the 
hair wavy, parted in the middle, and falling on the shoulders ; 
a slight line of hair on the upper lip, and from ear to ear below 
the chin ; the nose straight, the eyes solemn and sad. These 
characteristics are present in almost every picture of Christ. 
One such representation might well be inaccurate ; but taken 
together, they furnish a strong presumption that in the type 
of appearance they present we have a trustworthy likeness of 
Jesus. The features of a composite photograph are not those 
of any of the individuals composing it; but if they belong to 
a common stock, the type resulting will be authentic. 
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So the similarity of different historic traditions in regard 
to the tone and character of the utterances of Christ, tends to 
establish their authenticity. The fact that Egypt in the second 
century used, in painting His words, the same colours as the 
Fourth Gospel, which, whether springing from Ephesus or 
not, yet had undoubtedly an Asiatic origin, renders it probable 
that many of the sayings of Jesus had in fact this speculative, 
transcendent tone. 

While the Eastern side of the Roman Empire has thus 
been giving its testimony to the likeness and manner of 
Christ, a voice from the West is at least interesting in this 
connection, and may perhaps tend to confirm the conclusion 
here reached. In the Vatican Museum there are preserved 
the bases of many patere or sacramental cups, the bodies of 
which have been broken and lost during the ages since they 
were deposited in the Catacombs. The bottoms of them, how- 
ever, were preserved by the fresh mortar on which they were 
placed, a layer of which was spread as a lining to the tomb. 
These bases are engraved with emblems and scenes of the 


Christian faith, Here Christ is pictured at the resurrection 
of Lazarus, with the woman of Samaria, as the Good 
Shepherd, the true Vine, at the marriage of Cana. It is 
noticeable that all these events are narrated in the Fourth 


Gospel only; and, moreover, there is no representation here 
of the Nativity, the Transfiguration, or the Ascension, events 
which are described in the Synoptists but not in the Fourth 
Gospel. ‘This indicates that the community in which these 
pictures originated, not only knew the Fourth Gospel but had 
a special regard for it and considered it trustworthy. More 
than this, it indicates, if the first three Gospels were known, 
that the Fourth was regarded as a source of information con- 
cerning Jesus superior to them in authenticity. The patera 
containing the representation of the water turned into wine 
gives a curious indication of the date at which the written 
Gospel appeared. Instead of the six water-jars mentioned in the 
Fourth Gospel, seven are represented here. ‘This shows that 
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the Gospel was known, in substance at least, at Rome before 
it appeared in written form. For after it had appeared, no 
one would have ventured to change the number six, even in 
order to substitute the sacred, symbolic seven, which in the 
absence of a manuscript seemed the appropriate number. 
Here, then, is the Roman Church of the early second or even 
late first century, by its emphatic recognition of this Gospel, 
endorsing as authentic a tradition which gives to the utter- 
ances of Jesus a tone of metaphysical speculation.' 

There is in the New Testament another source of informa- 
tion in regard to Jesus besides the Gospels. Half a century 
at least before the writing of the Fourth Gospel, and a quarter 
century or so before the earliest of any of our four, St Paul 
began sending epistles to his distant friends. He made no 
attempt to describe the events of the life of Jesus, for he was 
but little interested in them; but Jesus’ character impressed 
him profoundly. Now it is most significant that with him too, 
as well as with the author of the Fourth Gospel, it is the 
subjective, spiritual side of Christ with which he is mainly 
concerned ; it is Christ’s part in the great world-process of 
union between God and man. He contemplates Jesus as 
embodying the human side of God and the divine side of 
man. “Christ” with him has passed from a title of Jesus of 
Nazareth to a designation of the ideal man, the consummation 
of all that is best in the world, the typical instance of the 
possibilities of the soul and of the human race. He is the 
spiritual expression of humanity. He is the complete em- 
bodiment of God under human conditions. At one time 
St Paul refers to Jesus as a historic person who lived and died 
at Jerusalem. At another time Christ is a spiritual being 
but external to the soul, the giver of all its true life. Again 
He is within the soul, its very life and essence. From one 
to another of these great conceptions he hurries, as it is now 


1 A discussion of the authenticity of the likenesses of Christ, and a picture 
of the patera referred to, may be found (the latter, p. 91) in Rex Regum, by 
Sir Wyke Bayliss: Geo. Bell & Sons, London, 1898. 
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this, now that aspect which attracts his attention at the time. 
They tangle his thought into inextricable sentences. The 
mystery of the mingling of human and divine in the soul of 
the individual and in the race so overcomes him that he bursts 
out into poetry and a torrent of prepositions: “For of Him, 
and through Him, and to Him, are all things: to whom be 
glory forever. Amen.” 

The similarity of these two conceptions, those of the 
Fourth Gospel and of the Pauline Epistles, of course suggests 
the question whether the later was borrowed from the earlier. 
But this is a question of little importance. Whether the 
Fourth Evangelist came across this view in his travels among 
those Churches of Asia which St Paul had founded; whether 
it was struck out in his conflict with Gnostic speculation as 
the only method of reconciling the infinity of God with the 
finiteness and evil of the world; or whether it came to him 
after long years of quiet meditation as the necessary develop- 
ment of certain germs of character he had seen or learned of 
in Jesus of Nazareth—such considerations are of secondary 
importance. The significant thing is that he deliberately 
adopted it, endorsed it, and made it the basis of his portrait 
of his Master. 

Portrait—that is the word we must keep in mind in con- 
sidering this Gospel. It is not a photograph of Jesus; it is a 
portrait. How do a portrait and a photograph differ? The 
one gives the fact of the moment and from one point of view. 
Place yourself at the camera and put your sitter in a given 
position, and this photograph is precisely what you see. It is 
the scientifically correct record of these particular conditions ; 
but as a complete report of the man it may be gravely inaccu- 
rate. ‘“ He never takes well,” we say of this or that person, 
“his face has so much expression.” Where a subject is 
complex, the photograph, by recording only one aspect, may 
convey an absolutely false impression. But the portrait- 
painter endeavours to show the full, the real man. The great- 
ness of a Rembrandt or a Watts portrait does not lie in the 
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fact that it tells us of what colour the subject’s eyes were or 
what kind of a coat he wore. We care very little whether 
the artist was historically accurate in these details or not. 
But we stand in amazement at seeing a human soul gazing 
at us from the canvas—a soul calm or frivolous, humorous, 
vain, or profound. It is the man himself that we see; not his 
clothes, not his appearance at one time or under special 
circumstances, but the composite, complete man. Before 
the artist can create his likeness he must create him. The 
sitter presents himself before the artist’s judgment-seat, and 
the artist gives sentence upon him with every stroke of his 
brush. ‘ Your character is thus and so. You are a coward 
here, a hero there. Thus I strip off all accidentals of | 
time and circumstance, and behold, your real self stands 
revealed.” It must require much confidence to have one’s 
portrait painted by a great artist. 

It is such a likeness of Christ that the Fourth Gospel gives 
us. St Mark, with his loving eye for details, records this and 
that circumstance which we welcome as furnishing the fact- 
basis for our conception of our Lord. And then comes St 
John; and upon this background he paints so wonderfully 
that we behold the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God beaming forth in the face of Jesus Christ. It is a 
presumption in behalf of the accuracy of his portrait that it 
is not a summary of facts, but it is the impression which 
Christ made as a whole upon an artist of constructive imagina- 
tion and profound spiritual insight. The greatness of the 
character thus revealed is, it is true, not of itself a proof 
of its historic accuracy. Moving as it is, it might yet be no 
revelation of the historic Jesus, but a product merely of the 
writer’s lofty imagination. But when we see that the figure 
it presents is the Jesus of the Synoptists, raised to a higher 
degree of spiritual development ; when we see this conception 
prevalent in Egypt, Asia Minor, and perhaps Rome; when 
we find it buttressed by the First Epistle of St John and the 
later epistles of St Paul—then we feel we have a right to 
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reckon as evidence for its accuracy its mastery over our souls 
and its call upon our worship. We recognise that the author 
has attained his purpose. “These things,” he said, “are 
written that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God, and that believing ye might have life through 
His Name.” Life does, in fact, come to us through the name 
he has written large. 

This conception of the author of the Fourth Gospel bridges 
a chasm between men and God, and adds a wealth to spiritual 
life whose absence would have left it poor. If we had pos- 
sessed no more than the first three gospels we should have had 
indeed a wonderful Christ, an example and an inspiration. 
But He would have been a historic being only; we should 
have had no warrant for identifying Him with the divine life 
of our souls, dwelling with us and abiding in us. But the 
Christ of the Fourth Gospel is the connecting link between 
the outward and the inward, between the historic and the 
spiritual. He is the representative in bodily conditions, in 
terms of time and space, of that human side which existed 
forever in the nature of God. The life of Jesus was in time ; 
but the divine sonship, the existence in God of a human side, 
was independent of time and humanity, being eternal. This 
was authentically exhibited in Jesus, as portrayed in the Fourth 
Gospel. Not that He is Himself the Almighty ; for neither in 
this Gospel nor elsewhere in the New Testament is it asserted 
as a theological proposition that Jesus is God. But He is the 
representative of God. If God had lived, a man on earth, 
He would have done just as Jesus did. He showed thought 
and love and goodness as existing forever in the bosom of the 
Father, and constituting in Him the ground of connection 
with humanity. And, on the other hand, He showed this 
same goodness and thought and love as the true nature of 
men, and constituting in them the ground of union with God. 
He brought God down to men, and raised men up to God. 
And as He is God’s representative, so whatsoever things in the 
world are true, pure, just, lovely, these are His representatives. 
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In Him is life, and the life is the light of men. The Soul of 
the world, all the calls to noble desire, all that makes life 
worth living—this is the presence in the world of the Spirit of 
Christ. It is such a conception of Jesus as this that is the 
characteristic gift to us of the Fourth Gospel. If this Gospel 
had been lacking, we should indeed have found the conception 
in the Pauline and Johannine Epistles. But it would have 
been more difficult of apprehension, less clear and apt for 
common needs, more abstract and less illustrated through a 
person ; and personality is ever necessary as the mediator of 
eternal truth. 

There are many men for whom this conception is the 
link which they are unconsciously seeking between two 
severed sides of life. On the one hand stands ecclesiastical 


religion, with its proclamation of a historic Jesus. It points 
through the worship of the ages back to a date in time and 
to certain events in history, and assures us that eternal 
salvation for the soul is in some way dependent upon these. 
On the other hand, the soul which has entered into its closet 


and shut its door and communed with its Father in secret, 
knows that its welfare is dependent upon this inward union 
with God. If salvation is always salvation from sin and not 
some hypothetical gift in the future, then uprightness, truth, 
efficiency, love, are forms of soul-salvation. But these are 
spiritual conditions and of the present. How can they be 
contingent on historic events long past? What has Jesus of 
Nazareth to do with my spiritual life to-day ? 

A connection between ethical and historical religion many 
persons frankly deny, and many others eagerly and vainly 
seek. The majority of men yield some observance to what 
they regard as the dictates of religion; but with the majority 
this has nothing to do with personal uprightness. The bandit 
who attends mass and confession before going out to commit 
murder is not necessarily a hypocrite. He has simply never 
felt any connection between ecclesiastical observance and 
spiritual status. The many religious persons outside the 
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Churches— more to-day than ever—are bent on pursuing 
steadfastly the life of the soul. But they see the Churches, 
as they think, hopelessly wedded to ceremonialism and the 
worship of the past, a matter in which they have no interest, 
and, as they suppose, no concern. And so they keep their 
way, and let the Churches take theirs unshared. But the 
rejection of historic religion has always left spiritual life poor, 
though the poverty often requires more than a generation to 
assert itself. If to-morrow the Gospels were discovered to 
be false, the spiritual life of the world would remain ; but it 
would be weaker in motive-power, narrower in range, with 
fewer questions answered, with fewer questions which it cared 
to ask. And so with those who have little or no hold on 
historic Christianity spiritual life may be real, but it is apt 
to be thin; saving them indeed from much of evil, and therefore 
affording a measure of salvation, but feeble and with narrow 
horizon, not calling upon that strongest of the directive 
powers, a clear purpose intelligently and deliberately held. 
There must be a motive-power sufficient to hold fast to 
righteousness not only one who is already stirred by an 
ethical impulse, but his children and theirs. This can only 
be found in the corporate wave of spiritual effort which 
surges upward throughout the world, and has surged through 
all time. And of this the climatic instances are Christianity 
and Christ. 

Insistence is laid by the Churches on the necessity of sal- 
vation; by the believer in ethical religion, on the necessity of 
personal character. The latter says to the former, “If your 
salvation which you talk about is other than the perfection of 
personal character, keep it; we want nothing to do with it. 
If you had anything to contribute to the development of 
humanity, we would listen to you.” Too often the Churches 
are slow to see that in this protest men are in reality clamour- 
ing for that very doctrine of the Incarnation which ecclesi- 
astical religion professes, but which it has too narrowly 
apprehended ; since in reality the Incarnation, while centring 
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all religion in Christ, recognises Christ as the ideal of perfected 
humanity, and therefore a spiritual presence in the soul as well 
as a being in history. The endeavour, which we find so 
prominent in the apostolic age, to demonstrate that Jesus was 
the Christ, is but a form of this necessity which the thoughtful 
world is feeling to-day more than ever—the necessity of dis- 
covering an essential link between historical and _ spiritual 
religion. If the Johannine endeavour ’* had never been carried 
out, there would have been less ground on which to base the 
conviction that for the spiritual life of humanity Jesus Christ 
is not a luxury but a necessity. 

The question is sometimes asked, “ How do we know that 
Jesus will not be superseded in that unique position which 
the Gospel of John assigns Him, just as He Himself superseded 
the prophets which were before Him?” Or, to put it in 
theological language, “ How do we know that He is God's 
only Son?” Certainly He is not such in the sense that God 
has no other sons; for we too are sons of God as really as 
was Jesus. But certainly He is, in the sense that His 
revelation of God is unique and final. However this may be 
further developed—and St Paul points out how one may 
“fill up that which is behind of the sufferings of Christ ”—He 
cannot be superseded. Development must consist in apply- 
ing in new departments this same idea of God which Christ 
set forth. This renewal of the Incarnation is the Christian’s 
path in every age for following his Master. And in every 
noble man or woman we find a partial incarnation of Christ. 
But its fundamental lines cannot be changed. For the united 
Christian consciousness—perhaps one may say, the consciousness 
of the whole world—asserts that Christ’s conception of God is 
the deepest, the highest, the truest, and therefore the ultimate 
conception. There are some things in which finality has 
been reached. Goodness will undoubtedly show itself differ- 
ently under different conditions ; but our idea of the nature 
of goodness can never be reversed. So Christ’s conception of 

1 St John xx. 31. 
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God may be amplified, but it can never be altered. It is 
final. He is the only-begotten Son of the Father. 

Belief in God depends more upon moral than intellectual 
grounds. It is founded upon the insistence of the soul that 
the highest intellectual and moral ideal shall be real. The 
cogency of this demand will therefore be in proportion to the 
urgency with which the moral pressure is felt. So belief 
in the authenticity of St John’s conception of Christ will 
depend largely upon whether such a conception is demanded 
by one’s spiritual nature. To some, the figure which appears 
in the Synoptists may be a sufficient explanation of the person 
of Christ and of the way of their own approach to God; for 
whatever theological position is taken, these two are inevit- 
ably bound together. Others, to whom it seems that there 
must of necessity have been a human side in God from all 
eternity, that this must of necessity have become at some 
time embodied as completely as is possible under human 
conditions, that this ideal must stand in vital connection 
with the life of their own souls to-day—such will recognise 


in the portrait of Christ, drawn by the author of the Fourth 
Gospel with the purpose of presenting to the soul its Master, 
features intrinsically probable as those of the historic Jesus 
of Nazareth, and essential to the Saviour of the world. 


FREDERIC PALMER. 
Anpover, Mass., U.S.A. 














THE THEOLOGY OF “THE AVERAGE 
MAN.” 


THe Rev. BENJAMIN A. MILLARD, 
Baptist Minister, Walsall. 


THE student who shuts himself in his study with his books, 
who peers into the problems of life and thought as they are 
transcribed on the written page, never had a better time 
or a greater opportunity than the present. He may make 
himself acquainted with all the best that is thought to-day, 
with all the best that has ever been thought, on the deep 
things of nature, of man, and of God. His material is endless 
and inexhaustible. Far from the madding crowd, in the 
cloistral seclusion of his library, amid the silence and the sun- 
shine of some sylvan retreat, he may probe deeply into the 
mysteries of life and of death. He may fashion his mind into 
a sharp instrument and his soul into a thing of beauty in the 
happy fellowship of choice and congenial spirits. 

And to such an one there may be great comfort and joy as 
veil after veil is lifted from the things hidden from the founda- 
tion of the world. As new theories are built up on gathered 
facts, and established on more facts and wider generalisations, 
and light up with their growing assurance of proof the darker 
recesses of human thought and the marvels of the world, he 
may well imagine that the world is near to the glorious vision 
of Truth, full-orbed and splendid, and himself become a thrilled 
and expectant watcher at the shrine; having kept his vigil 


through the night of illusion, waiting near the dawn for the 
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day when the shadows shall flee away, and the Eternal Reality 
appear unveiled before the astonished souls of men. 

But if some day he should leave the seclusion of his study 
and the silent fellowship of the wise, thinking to share the joy 
of the hour of revelation with his fellows in the great world 
outside ; if he should pass out and beyond the palace-gates of 
the stately fabric of theory and syllogism, of truth and beauty, 
in which his soul has dwelt apart, and join the busy tides of 
life that sweep through the streets of the city; he will soon 
begin to think that his vision of the near approach of the 
millennium of Truth is the last and the saddest of all illusions. 
He will find that the wise and understanding are the few, 
while the foolish and the ignorant are the many; that the 
great world is thinking of and caring for other things than 
truth and beauty and the vision of the Eternal; that the 
things which seemed to him so real and near in the seclu- 
sion of the study wear a far-away look, and have lost their 
feeling of actuality. He will be a stranger in a strange land. 
He will hardly understand the patois of the world. He will 
be jostled and hustled by the rough and eager crowds as they 
hurry backward and forward in fevered haste, seeking and 
snatching at what must seem to him the mere shadows of 
things. As he listens to the talk of the men and women 
around him, he will hear hardly any reference to the radiant 
realities which have grown to be his world: of the great news 
of the “ dawn ” which he expected to hear reverberating through 
the earth he will catch scarce an echo. They sing, not the 
songs of happy expectation, but the songs of Saturnalia. As 
he looks into their faces he will see, not the light of victory and 
truth, but the lustreless shadow of disappointment and dissatis- 
faction, of hopes unrealised and broken aspirations. He will 
read in the eyes of many who pass him the story of unsatisfied 
desire, of passion that has burnt itself out, the fever of excite- 
ments that consume the soul to ashes. He will be met by the 
dull and soulless stare of those who eat and drink because there 


is nothing better to do, and who to-morrow expect to die. 
Vor. V.—No. 3. 40 
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But if our watcher from the shrine will be patient for a 
while, if he can still keep his faith secure, and wait, and listen, 
he will win his reward. For things are not altogether as they 
seem in the busy world into which he has passed. There are 
depths of thought and emotion which the swirling currents at 
the surface hardly would suggest—his plummet line will sound 
them presently. There are whispered questions passed from 
heart to heart in the hushed moments that fall mysteriously 
upon the noisy crowd—he will catch the look of them in the 
eyes of the questioners if he will wait and watch. There are 
signs that the souls of men are conscious of their need, in spite 
of the self-satisfied cry that “all is well”—he will discover 
them if he have human sympathy. There are sighs and furtive 
tears amid the noisy songs, that tell of vague and unrealised 
desires ; there are knees that bow not to Baal shrines; there 
are those who feel the darkness in which their soul is shrouded 
and are waiting for the dawn, though they know not whether 
its signs lie east or west. 

The world is not as careless of higher things, as atrophied 
of soul, as irresponsive to the finer appeals, as hopeless, as 
hardened as it seems. Those in the crowd have not had the 
chance of meeting with their soul which the thinker has enjoyed 
in his solitude. It is the opportunity they lack ; it is an inter- 
preter they need. 

All this the watcher from the shrine has to learn. We 
shall form false estimates of the nearness or delay of the 
millennial dawn if we inhabit only one region of thought and 
experience. From the clear vantage-ground and rare atmo- 
sphere of Pisgah the Promised Land looks nearer than it is; 
from the camp below it seems more remote than is the fact. 

It is difficult always rightly to estimate the interest that 
the average man takes in religion, and especially in theology. 
Looking at the facts from one point of view, it would seem as 
though he is caring less and less for the one, and has quite lost 
all interest in the other. If we listen to the dismal utterances 
of a certain school of prophets, religion is fast losing its hold 
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on the multitude, and will soon cease to be a force of any 
account in the life of the world. All spiritual phenomena 
that do not bear their own hall-mark of genuineness they 
regard as but a strategical device of the father of lies to mis- 
lead the unwary ; they have their backs to the wall, and feel 
that they are fighting a losing battle. Or if we pay heed to the 
shrill war-songs of certain militant sceptics, religion, it would 
appear, is being quickly and ignominiously chased off the 
field, a defeated and discredited remnant; while theology 
is at its last gasp, its “truths” no better than old wives’ 
fables, its formule of no more value than the “ fee-fi-fo-fum,” 
the mock incantation of a nursery rhyme, its surviving 
students fossils from an almost prehistoric age. That is the 
latest news from the seat of war, as joyfully proclaimed in 
a press which, in spite of its name, is not always rational. 

But, on the other hand, there are facts which make us 
pause before accepting this estimate of the position. If 
“official” Christianity is losing its hold on the mass of men 
and women, if its authority is less and less regarded, yet 
there is no doubt that the last quarter of a century has 
witnessed a striking renaissance of the spirit of religious 
inquiry. ‘Though comparatively fewer people are skilled in 
the science of theology, the number of those who think and 
talk about the facts with which theology deals has increased 
tenfold. It is no longer only the orthodox member of a 
church who claims to have a stake in theological questions ; 
the man in the street has put in his claim. The books which 
pour in a steady stream from the press, in which religion and 
religious questions are discussed in a popular form, are eagerly 
read ; they clearly find a public ready and waiting to greet 
them. All this seems to suggest a very-much-aliveness for 
a corpse that is only awaiting decent burial. The shrill notes 
of the hot-gospellers of unbelief, the very vehemence of their 
shouts of victory, make one wonder whether there may not 
bea good deal of ‘“‘ Dutch courage” in their demonstrations 
of triumph, and suggest the possibility of a doubt lurking 
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somewhere in their consciousness, as to whether religion is 
after all so far in extremis as they would fain imagine. 

The probability is that, although the affirmations of faith 
are less dogmatic and authoritative, and the note of certainty 
in matters of religion is less insistent than before, and fewer 
people are to be found who will gaily and light-heartedly 
profess their unquestioning acceptance of that philosophy of 
all things in heaven, and on earth, and under the earth which 
has passed under the dignified title of orthodoxy, there is a 
vastly increased multitude of average men and women who 
are genuinely and personally interested in matters of faith. 
The company of seekers after truth has been largely and 
widely recruited in recent years. ‘Though they do not accept 
the old formule, and their terminology is scientifically loose 
and unconventional, yet their faces are turned to the sun; 
their thoughts run toward the things that are unseen and 
eternal ; they feel the pull of the mystery of life and of death; 
they are gradually and unconsciously constructing a theology 
for themselves, a theology that expresses itself in the terms of 
the life they live and the things they know, and that has an 
element of reality, of verve, of intensity and robustness which 
is eloquent of its living power. 

There is one element, perhaps a predominating element, in 
the religious consciousness of the average man, which expresses 
itself in several ways: he is deeply suspicious of formal doctrine. 
He sees in the doctrines of the Church the fetters which have 
held his soul in bondage, the lash of the whip with which 
authority has kept him under its tyranny: strange and in- 
explicable formule, rigid and cast-iron creeds, systems and 
schemes of theology, things which he did not understand, but 
which were supposed to have some magical power, beneficent 
to those who humbly accepted their divine authority, fearfully 
destructive to those who dared to reject or even question them. 
That is how he has thought of religious doctrines. But now 
he thinks he has found out this tyrant. It is all a mere 
bogey. It has been a clever device of Church and priest to 
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keep his soul in subjection and to extract his tithes, especially 
to extract his tithes. A mere jangle of words that means 
nothing, that has no relation to reality; cobwebs spun by 
human spiders, of use only to catch the souls of men like 
unwary flies. He will have none of it. He, at any rate, will 
not walk into the theological parlour. Indeed, there is no 
fear of that; the whole business has no interest for him, 
except to give point to a jest. It is all so remote from his 
daily life and the things that are actual to him. If a preacher 
has a reputation for being doctrinal in his sermons, he gives 
him a wide berth ; he wants to keep awake. If a book has a 
suspicion of theology in its title, he will keep his shillings for 
something that is more likely to be of use to him. 

Yet the strange thing is that, with all his deep-rooted 
suspicion of theology and doctrine, the average man is himself 
intensely theological. He has his own thoughts about God 
and man, and the relation of the one to the other, which he 
will state to you on the slightest provocation. His mind is a 
busy workshop of doctrines ; he is constantly shaping and re- 
shaping them in his own fashion ; he is making a brave effort 
to express and interpret his experience, to relate it to the 
enfolding mystery of which he is conscious. 

How are we to explain this aversion to formal theology 
and doctrine of the man whose intellectual and_ spiritual 
instincts are so actively theological and doctrinal ? 

1. First of all, it is due to a misconception of the nature 
and function of doctrine—a misconception for which partly 
the professional theologian is to blame and partly the average 
man himself. Creed, formula, and doctrine have been held 
up to men as possessing some special virtue in themselves 
apart from their relation to truth and experience ; as consti- 
tuting in themselves a region of experience and reality, rather 
than as being the simple expression and interpretation of 
experience ; as possessing some magical virtue essential to the 
well-being of the human mind and soul. ‘To accept doctrines, 
to recite creeds, to repeat formule blindly and without under- 
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standing even the words of them was the mechanical device 
by which salvation could be won, and grace mediated, and 
spiritual security achieved. 

Even to-day there are thousands of people who imagine, 
and hundreds of teachers who insist, that the main thing in 
religion is the dutiful acceptance of doctrine, creed, and 
formula. This passive acquiescence is the sign of a true 
religiousness of disposition. It is a case of shut your eyes 
and open your mouth, and see what Mother Church will give 
you. The man who hesitates is lost, and the man who not 
only hesitates but rejects is more lost than the human imagina- 
tion can conceive, and the ingenuity of language has been 
elaborated in the vain attempt to picture his ultimate fate. 

Such a view of doctrine and theology was quite easily 
accepted in the days when the average man had not acquired 
the passion for “knowing the reason why” of things, when 
magic was recognised as one of the elemental forces of life 
and nature. It was just as easy to believe that the formula 
of the theologian should possess virtue in itself as the formula 
of the wizard, and it was a great deal more respectable. The 
doctrines of the Church were, for the average man, exactly 
in the same category as the incantations of the magician. 
Each represented mysterious and hidden potencies, the one 
beneficent and divine, the other malignant and infernal. 

But since the spirit of inquiry has become the spirit of the 
age, since the average man demands to know the “reason 
why,” asks for “proof” and “evidence” and “credentials,” 
the wizardry of theologian and magician has lost its spell, its 
power has gone; men have awakened to the fact that the 
doctrines of the one and the incantations of the other are 
in themselves only words, both equally harmless, both equally 
without any semblance of magical power. So the average 
man laughs at the one and the other, regards them as fond 
imaginations of the days of ignorance; while for the doctrines 
of the theologian he adds the feeling of resentment and con- 
tempt, because their tyranny has been more wide-reaching 
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and more absolute. The fact that escapes his recognition 
and invalidates his judgment is this:—that with whatever 
magical power theological doctrines may have been invested, 
and however resolutely they may have been used by priest 
and Church to compel his thought along certain lines, they 
are in their origin and nature the product of a process in the 
minds of their framers exactly similar to the process which 
is in progress in his own mind. He is making doctrines, 
constructing a theology to-day, just as were the men of 1500 
years ago. A doctrine is simply a statement of an interpreta- 
tion of the facts of experience. It is of value as it leads us to 
a true and satisfactory explanation of the facts, and by the 
power of whatever truth it possesses energises the life. Its 
virtue and usefulness lie entirely in this direction, and not in 
any self-contained magical power. ‘The average man, when he 
is suspicious of doctrine as such, is blind to its historic back- 
ground ; he views it out of perspective, he ignores its human 
element as completely as he who claims for it some divine and 
inherent authority. The tyranny of it lies not in its legitimate 
use, but in its misuse. 

The first, and perhaps the fundamental, cause of the 
popular suspicion of doctrine is this misconception as to its 
origin and function which authority has created, and from 
which the average man, as the result of centuries of habit, 
has failed completely to free his mind. 

2. Another fruitful cause of the popular suspicion of 
theology and doctrine lies in the remoteness of its terms and 
methods of thought from the modern atmosphere and attitude. 
I well remember a learned doctor of divinity who, in cold 
blood, would repress the eager onrush of the minds of his 
students towards live problems of thought, in order to haggle, 
for the all too brief hour devoted to the divinity lecture, over 
the question as to whether theology is a deductive or an 
inductive science. I remember, too, how he would frown 
upon any expression of the students’ fresh thought, unless it 
were phrased in the formal and conventional terms of his own 
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thirty-year-old divinity lectures. He imagined that he was 
keeping his young men sound in the faith by choking off 
somewhat ruthlessly their cheap desire (as he would regard 
it) to be up to date. But if any of them have escaped the 
petrifaction of their thinking power, and are able to under- 
stand and sympathise with the living thoughts of live men, 
it is by the mercy of God and their own exuberance of 
intellectual vitality. 

It is still the case that a terminology is used in the 
exposition of doctrine which has little or no significance for 
the average man, which suggests nothing to his mind that is 
of vital interest—words upon which the dust of centuries lies 
thick. Phrases are retained which suggest an attitude to 
the problems of life with which he has no sympathy, and 
only produce a feeling of unreality in his mind. If one 
speaks, for example, of “original sin,” he turns away, because 
he does not want to be bored with talk upon what he is quite 
firmly convinced is a mere figment of the unromantic theo- 
logical imagination ; an issue that is dead, and ought to have 
been buried centuries ago. However living the question may 
have been to the men of a thousand years ago, who concerned 
themselves, he thinks, with quaint and curious discussions, for 
him, the man of to-day, it is dry bones. But if one had spoken 
to him about “inherited tendencies,” the influence of ancestry 
in the life and character of the individual, he would have pricked 
up his ears, recognising a live issue that interests him deeply, 
in which he is personally concerned, upon which he has done 
some hard thinking on his own account, and which he would 
eagerly discuss with you. The root facts which create the 
problem of inherited tendencies are exactly the same as those 
with which the theologian concerns himself when he discusses 
the question of original sin. It is the phrase used to describe 
the set of facts which in one case stifles and in the other 
stimulates his interest. 

The average man to-day loves actuality ; he is immersed in 
the facts of his own daily life and experience. He meets in 
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that daily life more problems than he can settle, the days and 
hours are crowded with affairs, life is short and fleeting; he 
wants to settle his own problems, he cannot spare time to 
worry over the problems that absorbed his forefathers; he 
thinks they are quite different problems. To merely appre- 
hend them he has to learn a language that repels him with its 
archaism. To read a theological treatise is like walking 
through a museum of antiquities. He does not quite realise 
that it is only the terms that are different; the facts and 
problems are the same. His forefathers found themselves face 
to face with the same phenomena, only they expressed them 
differently and approached them from a different point of 
view, and followed a different intellectual method in discussing 
them. The root facts, the fundamental questions of life and 
destiny, are much the same all the world over and in all ages ; 
the same radiant hopes, the same spectral fears flit through 
the minds and hearts of men. What is needed nowadays is: 
to bring the modern mind and the mind of the ages of the 
past into vital relation with each other, to translate the wise 
thoughts of ancient days into terms of modern experience, to 
make men feel that all the way along theology has been deal- 
ing with living problems. The medium through which the 
modern teacher or preacher will reach the hearts of living men 
is a living language. He must adapt himself to the modern 
attitude, and adopt modern intellectual methods. Therein lies 
his only chance of arresting the attention of the average man, 
and of guiding his thoughts and helping him in the life he lives. 

3. Again, the average man is prejudiced against theology 
and doctrine by reason of the note of finality with which they 
have been presented to him. “This is the true account of the 
matter,” he has been told; “and since truth is always truth, 
any other account which falls short of or goes beyond this 
must be false.” 

The possibility of a wider outlook, of changing points of 
view, has been continually ignored; the influence of the 
elements of educational bias and variation of temperament 
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in the interpretation of the facts of experience (even the 
probability of wide differences in experience itself) has been 
neglected by the theologian. “What is true to me now 
must be true to all men, and eternally true”: that is the 
argument which has ever been the fatal barrier to progress in 
our perception of truth. It is an argument which, in time 
past, men were willing to receive, but now its validity has 
gone. The immense and rapid advance in the realm of 
knowledge in recent years, the dramatic lifting of the mists 
of ignorance and the revelation of a world of marvel which, 
through all the centuries of the past, has been lying hidden from 
human ken, has completely dissipated the idea that any limit 
can be set to knowledge. The region of ascertained facts is 
ever broadening in every direction: the astounding discovery 
of to-day will to-morrow open the way to some discovery still 
more astounding; so the marvel of the world grows from 
day to day. And as with knowledge in the realm of the 
seen and temporal, so with faith in the realm of the 
unseen and eternal. The doctrine of finality in faith has 
gone for ever. As God is more wonderful and inexhaustible 
than His creation, so the possibilities of progress in our faith 
in God are more plainly illimitable than the possibilities of 
progress in knowledge of His creation. For any individual 
or any church to lay down any hard and fast barrier, and 
declare that truth cannot pass beyond it, is sheer blasphemy, 
involving as it does the limitation of the Eternal. Faith is 
the most disruptive of all forces; it breaks down all barriers, it 
laughs to scorn all ring-fences of church and creed. Church 
and creed must march with faith, or they will get left on the 
road that leads to truth, and will themselves become a lie. 

It must be acknowledged that the characteristic conser- 
vatism of the Church has not seldom hardened into an attitude 
of resolute opposition to progress in theology and doctrine. The 
claim to infallibility and finality of judgment which the Church 
of Rome makes is only the clear and definite and fearless expres- 
sion of a claim which all churches have more or less implied as 
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attaching to their own teaching. The Protestant bases his 
doctrines on the Bible, and feels he can therefore claim for 
them the element of finality—‘“ God is the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever; God’s Book must be the storehouse of 
truth, which likewise is the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever. Whatever doctrine comes out of the Bible must there- 
fore, in the very nature of things, be final and eternal.” He 
does not always (he does not ever when he argues thus) per- 
ceive that he is transferring his claim to finality from the Bible 
to his doctrine, which is, after all, only /zs interpretation of 
what he finds in the Bible. The very claim to this finality 
which he makes on behalf of his Bible is nothing more than 
the expression of his own judgment, since the Bible does not 
make any such claim for itself; and a very complete know- 
ledge of the history of the origin and becoming of the Bible 
is sufficient to destroy the claim. 

All this view of things has somehow worked itself into the 
consciousness of the average man. He is more than half con- 
vinced that nothing is final in this world. He has learnt 
enough of evolution to realise that the world and human life, 
and our knowledge of both, and of the Eternal Something that 
lies behind all, are ever moving forward, that progress is essen- 
tial to life, that finality is only “sepulchre” written differently. 
He has an instinctive belief in the “one far-off divine event,” 
and he knows that we have not as yet attained to that happy 
goal; and the goal, when it is attained, will be found to be 
the starting-place for further adventure into fresh woods and 
pastures new. Though perhaps he does not put it quite in 
this way, he feels that our perception of absolute truth can 
only be relative after all. The only possible consummation 
in truth is God Himself, and His finality is so inexhaustible 
that, losing itself in His infinity, it annihilates itself. “The 
thoughts of men must widen with the process of the suns”: 
if the average man is to be brought into sympathy with the 
theology of the Church, the attitude of finality must be 
relinquished once and for all by both Church and theology. 
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4. Similarly, the note of authority which has so entirely 
dominated the enunciation of doctrine and theology has done 
almost as much as anything to induce the suspicion of the 
average man. He begins to feel that it is time he should be 
allowed to think for himself in matters of religion. He resents 
being spoon-fed with “authoritative utterances” of Church 
and priest. He has indeed grown so bold as to suggest an 
inquiry into the locus standi of the “authority” itself. 
He is asking for credentials. There are some strange facts in 
the life-story of authority which he feels want.clearing up. 

In the days of medieval ignorance authority might have 
some place and function. But the average man to-day is not 
as his brother of five hundred years ago. He has learnt a 
great deal, and chiefly he is learning how to think, how to dis- 
criminate between truth and error. That faculty is no longer 
the exclusive possession of a few specialists. 

Besides, he is realising that truth must be true to him 
before it can ever have any real power over him; and it can 
only be true to him after a process of assimilation. There is 
an element of personality which has to be taken into account 
and provided for before truth can become really effective in 
a man’s life. It is just that element of personality which 
authority ignores or crushes down. ‘The average man feels 
that he has been a child long enough; now he has become a 
man he wants to speak as a man, to feel as a man, to think as 
aman. ‘The strings which tie him to the apron of Mother 
Church are strained to the breaking- point. Whatever 
happens, he is going to look into things for himself. Strange 
reversal of the old order, authority is itself brought to the 
judgment bar of the man in the street, and has not only to 
justify itself, but to make good its assertions by evidence and 
proof! ‘The sooner the Church drops her claim to lord it over 
men’s consciences, the better it will be both for herself and 
for the average man. She may lead where she cannot drive 
him, and he is badly in need of guidance. If his deep-rooted 
suspicion of Church and creed, of theology and doctrine, is 
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ever to be eradicated, the note of authority must be elimin- 
ated. The divine persuasiveness, ‘“‘Come now, let us reason 
together,” must take the place of, “If you would be saved, it 
is above all things necessary that you believe what I tell you.” 


As a Christian minister, my work brings me in close and 
daily contact with the type of the average man whose attitude 
toward theology and doctrine I have endeavoured to express. 
In familiar intercourse and conversation, if one will only lay 
aside the “‘ professionalism ” of which the average man is so shy, 
he will talk freely with the Christian minister, as between man 
and man, of the things that are in his mind. And in that traffic 
of ideas there is forced upon one the consciousness that, as far 
as religious faith is concerned, “the fields of the world are 
white unto harvest,” and wait to be reaped by the man who 
will bring to the task a well-trained intelligence, sympathy 
with the modern mind and a correct psychological apprecia- 
tion of it; who will assume no airs of superiority for himself 
or his church ; who will discuss matters of faith with the same 
frankness and freedom as he discusses other matters of 
common interest. Those who go down into the highways 
and hedges and seek to compel men, with the compulsion of 
sweet reasonableness, to come into the kingdom, know that 
this is the only line which promises success. Let us give up 
all assumption of external authority and finality for our 
message, let us drop those forms of speech which, however 
useful to ourselves as technical symbols, have no meaning for 
intelligent men of the world, and seek. to commend the 
message by the inherent reasonableness, the inevitability of 
it, expressed in simple, direct, and living speech. 

And to those who are leaders in the realm of theology, to 
whom we look for guidance and inspiration, I would especially 
appeal, asking them to help us in the direction in which help 
is supremely needed. The problem of theology to-day is not 
to adjust the boundaries between orthodoxy and heterodoxy. 
Men have ceased to care very much whether they are the one 
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or the other. That old warfare is as dead as the tournament. 
The problem of theology is to relate the facts and experiences 
of life and thought and emotion as we know them to the 
Eternal Realities that lie behind. What we need from our 
masters of theology is some practical guidance toward a lucid 
and convincing spiritual interpretation of the facts of life 
and experience to-day. The theologian who lives in the 
intellectual and spiritual atmosphere of the last millennium 
or even of the last century, who ignores the thoughts and 
questions of the men of to-day, however logical his reasoning 
and flawless his philosophy, will be “ploughing a lonely furrow”; 
and that is as profitless a proceeding in theology as it is in 
politics. We look to-day for some great thinker, who, bring- 
ing the wisdom gathered from the wise and great of the past, 
with a keen intellectual training, a logical, alert, and practical 
mind, an eye for reality, a sympathetic heart, will step down 
into the arena of the world’s life, and teach men how to 
resolve the experiences of their daily life, how to read their 
own thoughts, how to penetrate through the veil of the seen 
and temporal that presses so closely upon them and see the 
things which are eternal ; how to win the vision of God as they 
walk along the highways of life. 
BENJAMIN A. MILLARD. 


WALSALL. 





WHAT DO RELIGIOUS THINKERS OWE 
TO KANT? 


Rev. GEO. GALLOWAY, B.D., D.Pxt. 


Kant’s position in the history of thought is in some respects 
peculiar. He is both the prophet of a new speculative age, 
and the last and most illustrious representative of the older 
one. He moves to and fro across the border-line between 
two worlds, and to regard him as in the main belonging to 
either of them does injustice to some aspects of his work. 
If in certain of his salient notions Kant is the herald of the 
nineteenth century, yet in all his writings we find ideas as 
well as limitations of view which are characteristic of the 
century before. While in his treatment of knowledge and 
morality he transcends the old dogmatism and rationalism, 
on the other hand, the social and evolutionary aspects of 
reason and conscience, and the historical development of 
experience, lie beyond his intellectual horizon. And it is a 
consequence of this presence of diverse tendencies within it 
which makes it difficult for anyone to accept the Kantian 
work as it stands. This philosophy can never be an assured 
resting-place of thought; its inconsistencies are too palpable. 
But in spite of this, and indeed to some extent because his 
thought does not form a systematic and consistent whole, 
Kant has always continued to exercise a living influence on 
philosophy. As one of his biographers justly remarks, he 
“left behind him no system, but he threw out suggestions 
of matchless fertility.”’ Indeed, it is by the suggestiveness 


1 Wallace’s Kant, p. 219. 
39 
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with which he handles problems, and by the breadth and 
sanity of his outlook rather than by the precise results at 
which he arrives, that Kant is still a centre of light and interest 
for various schools of thought. At the present day the 
Absolute Idealist and the Pragmatist, who have no dealings 
with one another, both quote the philosopher of K6nigsberg 
in support of some of their cardinal tenets. And the Agnostic 
cites the same authority in favour of his contention that 
knowledge cannot transcend the bounds of experience. The 
many-sidedness of Kant’s thoughts, which are not subjected 
to the criticism and modification requisite to the development 
of a harmonious unity, explains the appeal he makes to diverse 
orders of mind. 

What is true of Kant’s influence in general is, on the whole, 
true of his influence on religious thought. Fertility of sug- 
gestion is the note of that influence. But, while we associate 
Kant’s speculative influence largely with his Critique of Pure 
Reason, his influence on religious thought has been rather 
through aspects of his general philosophy than by any direct 
treatment of religion. I fancy that many who study Kant 
have never read the treatise on Religion within the Limits of 
Mere Reason, and are satisfied with knowing its contents at 
second hand. The very title indicates that the author stands 
remote from the modern psychological and historical treatment 
of religious experience. And we feel, on closer acquaintance, 
that its value rather lies in the fact that it is a significant 
illustration of Kant’s principles and methods, than because it 
offers solutions of religious problems which we could now 
entirely accept." Yet he does lay stress on one idea which 
constantly reappears in later discussions of the subject, the 
idea, namely, that it is possible to distinguish an essential and 

1 That Kant’s treatise on religion did not have any great effect on religious 
thought is partly due to the fact that it marks the close of an epoch. Hegel and 
Schleiermacher, who afterwards gave a powerful stimulus to theology, each in 
his way turned from the abstract to the historic point of view—Hegel to the 


study of the development of the religious spirit in time, Schleiermacher to 
reflection on the living consciousness of the Christian Church. 
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non-essential element in existing religion. And for Kant this 
meant Christianity. The truth of a dogma depends upon its 
coincidence with the judgments of the moral self, and the claim 
to be based on revelation cannot be conceded to any religious 
doctrine which conflicts with the moral law. For the ordinary 
ritual of religion Kant had a slender respect. ‘“ Everything 
outside of a good life by which man supposes he can make 
himself well-pleasing to God is superstition.” The religious 
consciousness is an advance on the moral consciousness simply 
because it regards all our duties as “ commands of God.” 
There is a certain degree of truth in this simple and severe 
conception of religion. Duty, as the poet tells us, is the 


« Stern daughter of the voice of God.” 


The moral consciousness has been the reformer of many a 
decadent faith ; and where religion is at discord with morality 
the spiritual house is divided against itself. Yet the truth in 
Kant’s conception is no doubt partial. For religion must be 
in harmony with morality not because it is a kind of append- 
age to it, but because the higher religious consciousness, while 
it transcends, also includes the moral consciousness within 
itself. Religion on the Kantian view becomes, as Dr Caird 
has said, a kind of external complement to morality.’ This 
appears very clearly in the curious and artificial method by 
which Kant derives the idea of God. He tells us that the 
moral consciousness demands that the highest good be realised. 
But it is necessary to such a good that virtue be combined 
with happiness. In other words, the satisfaction which flows 
from the fulfilment of our desires must blend with that fulfil- 
ment of our higher nature which is attained through obedience 
to the moral law. And as there is no necessary connection 
between the moral law (which belongs to the intelligible 
world) and happiness (which belongs to the phenomenal), 
the coincidence of the two can only be secured by a Being 
who acts under moral law and is also the ground and cause 


1 Phil. of Kant, vol. ii. p. 564. 
Vo. V.—No. 3. 41 
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of nature. God is thus the teleological ground which we 
postulate to ensure the necessary union of virtue and happi- 
ness." Here God is not construed as the ground of the moral 
law; that stands on its own sure basis. But He is brought in 
after an external fashion in order to guarantee that the moral 
good shall likewise be the greatest good, and so combine 
happiness with itself. This transition to the idea of God is 
very awkward and artificial. Psychologically, of course, it 
could not be defended as a description of the process by which 
men have actually reached the idea of God. Kant might 
reply that he was here dealing with the logic of the moral 
reason, which does not depend on particular psychological 
experiences. But the difficulty would remain that the in- 
ference carries no conviction of validity to many who under- 
stand it. For God, on this theory, has no direct and 
fundamental relation to the spiritual life in man. Nor is it 
easy to see why, on Kant’s own principles, there is any 
necessity for making the postulate at all. What convincing 
reply could he give to one who argued thus? “Moral 
conduct, I agree, is an essential duty. But the reality and 
value of my moral duties in no way depend on their being 
regarded as commands of God. As for happiness, it is a 
minor matter which pertains to the phenomenal world. An 
empirical and sensuous product which, on your own showing, 
does not belong to the real world at all, is a slender and un- 
certain basis on which to ground the momentous inference 
that God exists. I therefore decline to make the inference, 
and maintain that religion is not essential, for it is neither the 
ground of moral obligation, nor does it affect the inner worth 
of the man who reverently obeys the moral law.” From the 
Kantian standpoint it would be hard to show that this argu- 
ment is unsound. That Kant was insincere in postulating 
God no one will suppose. But the drift of his teaching was to 


1 Kant sets forth very clearly the teleological function of the idea of God 


in the preface to the first edition of his Religion innerhalb der Grenzgen der blossen 
Vernunft. 
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absorb religion in morality; and we learn without surprise 
that he personally stood aloof from the ordinary exercises of 
religion. 

Yet Kant’s theistic argument, so artificial in its presenta- 
tion, has in a modified form had a wide vogue. Thus Ritschl 
and his School argue that it is the limiting and restraining 
power of the world on the freedom of the self-conscious indi- 
vidual which impels him to seek help through a Reality above 
the world, i.e. God. This movement of the spirit Sabatier 
terms the salto mortale of faith. Here the idea of God has the 
function of solving the contradiction which the individual 
experiences between his inner freedom and his external environ- 
ment. But while this theistic inference is not so artificial as 
Kant’s, it shares the great defect of the latter. For, on either 
theory, the relation of God to the spiritual life of the individual 
is only indirect. The idea of God is primarily a Hi/fsvorstellung 
towards the attainment of certain empirical ends; therefore, 
in the degree that these ends are attained, the idea ceases to 
be necessary. The Kantian and Ritschlian-theories both err 
in making the conception of God depend on particular empiri- 
cal conditions—the desire for happiness in one case, the long- 
ing for deliverance from external constraint in the other. 
And one cannot think that, as reasons why we ought to postu- 
late the idea of God, they are valid. But, if we discard the 
artificial form of Kant’s argument, and take it along with the 
Ritschlian statement, we may admit that they have some 
psychological significance: they describe certain features of 
the religious consciousness. For, without doubt, man’s long- 
ing for happiness, and his desire to be delivered from the 
tyranny of his material environment, have been motives which 
operated in forming and giving content to his conception of a 
divine Being or Beings. But the working of psychological 
motives is something very different from an act of the moral 
reason by which it posits a valid object of faith. Of course, so 
far as Kant was concerned, the psychology of religion did not 


1 A view also shared by*Lipsius. 
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come within his ken. Nor did it occur to him to test his 
religious postulate in the field of psychology. Here, as in 
other points, Kant was unconsciously governed by the views 
and methods of the eighteenth century. 

Much less, we repeat, by his formal treatise on religion 
than by these profound and suggestive ideas which appear in 
his general philosophy has Kant influenced the subsequent 
course of religious thought. It is the great merit of Kant 
that, in the course of his speculations, he opens out new lines 
of thought and puts forth ideas whose vitality is proved by the 
fact that they are still fresh and fruitful. It is worth while 
considering, in some detail, how this holds in the matter of 
religion. 

1. In the first place, Kant rendered a marked service to 
religion in his epistemology, which definitely limited the pro- 
vince of science. His main thoughts in this connection have 
been widely reproduced by theologians and_ philosophical 
defenders of religion. For all who have entered into the 
Kantian analysis of experience, the futility of attempting to 
explain mind by matter, or of seeking to interpret thought by 
mechanical principles, is perfectly clear. The synthetic unity 
of self-consciousness is implied in the existence of an orderly 
world in space and time which the materialist and realist 
regard as an independent fact. No part of Kant’s criticism 
is more convincing than where he shows that experience is not 
intelligible, if it be dogmatically construed as impressed on the 
mind from without—a fallacy from which Berkeley’s idealism 
was not free. The coherency and validity of temporal and 
spatial experience depend on the constitutive activity of self- 
consciousness in general. So it involves a hysteron-proteron 
to apply principles, valid in the sphere of external experience, 
to criticise the Self which these principles already imply. The 
result of Kant’s discussion was to show that the methods of 
science are not absolute: they are valid in their own sphere, 
but not beyond it. Thus the materialistic argument against 
religion is ruled out of court as having no relevance in this 
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field. Those who have learned the lesson taught by Kant 
can always give a sufficient answer to those who contend 
that mind is no more than a function of the brain, and 
that spiritual experience is the product of physiological 
processes. 

At the same time, Kant’s service to religion by his theory 
of knowledge is not bound up with all the details of that 
theory. There is a good deal in the Kantian epistemology 
which few will now accept as it stands. As a theory, it 
is too complicated and artificial; and one can sympathise 
with a characteristic passage by Dr Schiller, in which he 
adjures the “mighty master of both worlds” to say if it 
were not possible to construct his theory of knowledge more 
simply. But, when all is said, it remains the enduring merit 
of Kant to have made clear that it is an inadequate and one- 
sided view of the world which regards it in isolation from self- 
consciousness. In other words, the causal-mechanical inter- 
pretation of experience is abstract, and so comes short of the 
truth. For, while it establishes a connection between 
phenomena as given, it neither tells us how they come to be 
given nor the end to which they are moving. The problem 
of ultimate origins and destinies lies beyond the legitimate 
domain of natural science. And it is just in this region 
beyond that the religious spirit moves. So recent theologians, 
both at home and abroad, are wont to urge, quite in the spirit 
of Kant, the necessary limitations of the scientific point of 
view, and its inadequacy to the criticism of the religious 
consciousness. Moreover, there has lately been a significant 
recognition by certain men of science of the abstract nature 
of scientific explanation. According to Mach, Poincaré, and 
others, the so-called laws of nature are descriptive formule, 
justifiable working conceptions rather than explanations. For 
facts which the scientific man properly rejects as irrelevant to 
the purpose on hand are, in the long run, not irrelevant. 
So science, it is conceded, supplies us with good working rules 

1 Personal Idealism, pp. 78-9. 
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by which we can manipulate nature, not with explanations in 
the strict sense of the word. 

In close connection with this insistence on the limitations 
of natural science, many theologians have followed the lead of 
Kant in emphasising the distinction between the causal and 
the teleological point of view.’ Agreeing, for the most part, 
with Kant that natural science cannot legitimately use the 
notion of end in the explanation of phenomena, they go beyond 
the letter of the Kantian system in giving the category an 
immanent or constitutive value in the domain of history. The 
meaning of history must be read in the light of the goal to 
which it moves, and human progress cannot be understood 
apart from human destiny. In this connection the idea of 
the kingdom of God, as a teleological conception, has been 
strenuously urged by modern theologians. The Divine 
Kingdom is the guiding idea of human development to the 
realisation of which history is moving. But the very sharp- 
ness of the contrast between causality and teleology, nature 
and history, constitutes a difficulty in the face of the principle 
of continuity. This problem the theologians who draw their 
inspiration from Kant do not solve any more than he did; 
and often they do not seek to deal with it at all. 

2. This leads us naturally to the statement of the second 
line of thought by which Kant has greatly influenced religious 
thinkers. I refer to his distinction of the practical from the 
theoretical reason, and the correlative conception of faith as 
contrasted with knowledge. Knowledge, it is well to remem- 
ber, is not for Kant the only, nor even the most important, 
function of the subject. We fail to do justice to his limita- 
tion of the province of knowledge and his criticism of the 
speculative reason, if we do not regard them as stages to the 
vindication of the rights of practical reason and the reality of 
freedom. For the aim of Kant’s argument is to show that 
the active moral consciousness cannot fall within the phenomenal 
world in space and time, nor be subject to its mechanical 


1 Ritschl, Lipsius, Sabatier, Rauwenhoff, to name only a few. 
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necessity. The negative and sceptical aspects of his thought 
are subordinate, and the reality of the moral will is funda- 
mental. Man, conscious of determining himself to act, is in 
contact with what is real. But, in reflecting on himself through 
the forms of sense and understanding, he can only know him- 
self as part and parcel of the phenomenal world, and therefore 
not in the truth of his being. The self, then, which is 
immediately conscious of itself as free, or self-determining, is 
not the empirical but the intelligible self, and the noiimenal, 
or intelligible, must be thought as condition of the world of 
sensible experience. In being conscious of himself as acting 
freely in accordance with the laws of his inner being, man is 
likewise conscious that he exercises the pure causality of 
reason, which causality makes possible the derivative caus- 
ality manifested in the form of necessary connection in 
space and time. 

After vindicating the reality and primacy of the moral self 
as will acting under the idea of freedom, it remained for Kant 
to ask what claims this intelligible self made on the world, as 
the outcome of its own constitution. In this way the practical 
reason will cast light upon life and the destinies of man. The 
Postulates of practical reason are the demands which flow from 
the inner nature of man, and they are the expression of the 
necessity he is under of connecting the moral consciousness 
with the view of the world as a whole. Moreover, we must 
remember that for Kant this demand, which utters itself in the 
Postulates, is far more than the expression of emotional desire : 
it springs, he says, “not from the subjective ground of our 
wishes, but from an objective motive of the will which binds 
every rational being.” ‘The important point for our purpose 
at present is to recognise that, according to Kant, the moral 
will posits for its coherent working the reality of God as the 
Supreme Good, an idea which, on theoretical grounds, proved 
indefensible. That is to say, follow out the demands of the 
moral consciousness, and you will find that in the end they 
imply God. And, in some sense, we must know God, if the 
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idea is to be of practical value. But Kant insists it is 
knowledge only in a practical relation: 


“ If we try to extend our knowledge to a theoretical relation, we get the 
idea of an intelligence which does not think but perceives, and a will which 
is directed to objects upon the existence of which its own satisfaction does not 
in the least depend. But these are all attributes of which we can form no 
conception that enables us to have a knowledge of a Supreme Intelligence.” ! 


This practical knowledge which is not theoretical Kant 
terms moral conviction or faith: and in the preface to the 
second edition of the Critique of Pure Reason he explains 
that he had to abolish the so-called knowledge of pure reason, 
in order to give its proper place to faith. The difference 
between knowledge and faith is defined by the different objects 
to which they apply : knowledge is of experience in its pheno- 
menal form, while faith apprehends the noiimenal or real that 
lies beyond space and time. 

In drawing this distinction, Kant is not to be credited with 
the intention of setting up a dualism of reason; for in the end 
he regarded it as the same reason, which in one aspect was 
theoretical and in another practical. But it is also clear that 
he held the distinction was necessary and valid, and that we 
could not translate faith into pure rational or speculative 
insight. Faith fulfilled an indispensable function in the 
economy of the moral life ; it was the legitimate expression of 
the self as will. This idea of a higher office of faith in contrast 
to knowledge has been widely accepted and put to service by 
religious thinkers. It will be said that the distinction is far 
older than Kant, and even goes back to the iors and yraous 
of the Alexandrian theologians. The point, however, is that 
faith is not for Kant simply undeveloped knowledge, but is 
distinguished from it by the way it originates and the objects 
to which it is directed. And it is no doubt largely owing to 
their conviction that post-Kantian Idealism had failed in its 
splendid effort to merge faith in knowledge, that theologians 
returned to Kant and emphasised the distinction he drew. 


1 Critique of Prac, Reason, bk. ii. cap. ii. sec, 7. Professor Watson’s 
translation. 
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The new movement, however, allowed the intellectual aspect 
of his theory (which appears in his treatment of the will as 
reason) to remain in the background, while it set the demands 
of the feeling and volitional self-consciousness in the foreground. ' 
And faith, whose office with Kant was practically limited 
to the affirmation of the reality of certain ideas, has been 
treated as the specific instrument of moral and_ religious 
knowledge. Hence, it is argued, there are two orders of 
knowledge, the scientific and the spiritual, which are sharply 
differentiated. The,scientific mind deals with the world of 
outer experience, exhibiting the connection of things and 
establishing the reign of mechanical determination. The 
religious mind, on the other hand, has its sphere in the free, 
inner life of the subject, with its desires, needs, and aspirations. 
The pious heart, we are told, is sure of its object by faith, 
and is not concerned with scientific proof: for such proof 
cannot create piety where it does not already exist, and 
where it does exist the proof would be superfluous, even were 
it possible. Instead of trying to justify Faith on intellectual 
grounds, we are taught to seek its warrant in the normal 
demands of the feeling and acting self.’ 

The historical genesis of this significant theological move- 
ment was, as we have already suggested, occasioned by the 
reaction against Absolute Idealism in Germany, and by distrust 
of the speculative methods in theology. The demand for 


1 No doubt Kant, as Pfleiderer says, failed to recognise the importance of 
imagination and the emotions as elements in the religious consciousness. Vide 
Development of Theology, p. 18. 

2 This point of view is well represented by A. Sabatier ; vide his Philosophie 
de la Religion, and especially the section entitled “Théorie critique de la con- 
naissance religieuse.” Quite recently M. Loisy has urged the claims of faith as 
against historical knowledge. He apparently holds that Christian beliefs, like 
that in the Resurrection of Christ, cannot be known to represent historical 
facts: which means that historical criticism does not warrant our treating 
them as true. Nevertheless, to the living faith of the corporate Church they 
are truths, not illusions. If Loisy be right, human nature is strangely divided 
against itself. His view, though more sincerely urged, reminds one of the 
contention of the later Schoolmen, that what was true in theology might be 
false in philosophy. 
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reconstruction on more sober lines was in the air, and the 
philosophy of Kant seemed to offer a suitable basis for a new 
beginning. So theology fell in with the general movement 
‘back to Kant,” and developed, in the way we have seen, his 
distinction between knowledge and faith. Nor can it be 
denied that, after certain modifications, the Kantian stand- 
point seemed to offer special advantages to the theologian 
who wished neither to ignore historical criticism nor to break 
profoundly with the orthodox creed. Doctrines whose validity 
thought failed to substantiate might be justified by religious 
faith. And the same spiritual principle, provided with its 
own proper sphere, enabled the theologian to close the door 
of the spiritual edifice against the unwelcome intrusion of the 
metaphysician. All that was necessary was to correct Kant’s 
abstract treatment, and to bring his principle into vital 
relation with historical experience. So the Christian con- 
sciousness was represented as putting forward its own postu- 
lates and affirming them by faith. 

This Neo-Kantianism in theology is now represented in 
France and Great Britain as well as in Germany. Among 
ourselves Hegelianism had a kind of Indian summer a 
generation after its light had faded in the land of its birth. 
But now the reaction has set in, and in theology as well as 
philosophy newer methods are being followed. Nor is this 
to be regretted, for the later theology emphasises aspects of 
religious experience which had been too much neglected. 
Reflective people had grown weary of the “rational proofs” 
of the older theology. The familiar parade of reasons in the 
form of “evidences” had turned out curiously impotent to 
create belief in those who had not the “will to believe.” 
Wherefore it was natural that many should be attracted by the 
idea that the better justification of religion is to be found in the 
contents of the religious consciousness itself. And even those 
who are doubtful about the réle of faith in the new theology 
can still see in the spiritual consciousness which it seeks to 
construe a fruitful subject for reverent psychological study. 
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3. In a development of his philosophy which closely 
connects itself with the foregoing subject, Kant must likewise 
be credited with greatly influencing religious thought. I 
refer to his insistence on the reality and importance of the 
world of moral values. The distinction so frequently drawn 
now between fact and value may be traced back to Kant. 
For it is really the distinction between knowledge and faith 
in another aspect. No doubt Kant does not ordinarily use 
the word value in this reference ; but when he speaks of ethical 
ends he practically means the same thing.’ For the end 
denotes a value to be realised—a value that stands in contrast 
to what is, and which is valuable because it embodies what 
somehow satisfies the acting subject or practical reason. The 
personal reference is essential ; and so one can understand how 
Kant was led to deny the immanent use of the category of 
end in nature, and to restrict it to the moral world. 

The significance of the idea of value in the Kantian system 
is apt to be obscured by the way in which it is reached. Here, 
as elsewhere, Kant neglects psychology, and treats the formal 
principle of ethics in abstraction from its material or content. 
From the pure idea of the moral law, the universal imperative 
of duty, he seeks to deduce the conception of moral agents 
who are ends in themselves, and who form in their relations to 
one another a kingdom of ends or moral values. The psycho- 
logical development has certainly not been in this way, but 
from value to its projection as end, and from ends to their 
unification under the conception of a moral law. Kant 
regarded the moral imperative as a practical, synthetic a priori 
principle ; and it might be urged that, if psychologically later 
(Yorepov yevéoe), it is logically prior to the notion of end 
(mpdétepov vce). But in that case the law should be shown to 
be immanent in the growth of moral experience; and this 
Kant could not do, for with him the law is a pure form, which 
we may typify but cannot realise in the natural or sensuous 
world. It is due to Kant’s formal and unhistoric method that 
1 Vide Hoffding, Religionsphilosophie, p. 349. 
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he fails to realise the genetic function of value in relation to 
moral law. But there can be no question of the stress he 
lays on the reality and importance of the realm of moral 
values. These are not of sensuous origin. ‘They spring 
from the intelligible nature of man: they proceed from 
a causality which is free, for it acts in accordance with a 
law which is the expression of the truest character of the 
agent. 

Though he himself does not say it in so many words, we 
can see that Kant uses the idea of value to express the nature 
of God. The pure reason yields the regulative idea of an 
unconditioned Being who is the ground of all conditioned 
realities. The practical reason, again, postulates God as the 
Cause who consummates the union of the rational and empirical 
character—who brings about the combination of virtue with 
happiness. But “the postulate of the highest derived good is 
at the same time the postulate of the highest original good.” 
That is to say, practical reason postulates God as a Supreme 
Value in virtue of the fact that He brings about the Swmmum 
Bonum. And, though Kant does not seem to have remarked 
it, the idea of God as an ethical postulate does not strictly 
coincide with the unconditioned Being yielded by the pure 
reason. In the one case we have the conception of a supreme 
Reality, and in the other of a supreme Value. Implicitly, at 
all events, Kant here made the fertile suggestion that the 
moral consciousness could give a valid content to the idea of 
God, which the speculative intellect could not supply. With 
the great idealistic thinkers, on the other hand, the notions of 
reality and value coincide. Plato’s Idea of the Good is at once 
the absolute Reality and the absolute Value which is the 
measure of all other values. Hegel, who insists on the 
thorough continuity of the theoretical and practical reason 
as exhibited by the dialectic, puts forward the same claim for 
the Absolute Idea. Kant, in making what amounted to a 
refusal to fuse into one the problems of existence and of value, 
opened out a line of thought which has been widely followed 
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ina later day. Among earlier thinkers, Herbart, whose treat- 
ment of the problem of existence had yielded an irreducible 
surd or real, sharply distinguished from it the problem of 
appreciation. Afterwards Lotze, developing the idea of the 
value-judgment as the expression of the spiritual and emotional 
self-consciousness, gave a new clearness to the religious signifi- 
cance of the principle. For he urged that the idea of God as 
the ultimate Reality must not only meet the claims of reason, 
but also satisfy the demands of the spiritual nature.’ Aided 
by the work done by Kant and Lotze, Ritschl and others then 
took up the principle of the value-judgment and applied it 
with great energy and suggestiveness in the domain of 
theology. In his hands it became an instrument which 
enabled the theologian to dispense with metaphysics, and to 
build up a system of Christian doctrine which claims to be 
the reflection of the practical demands of the Christian con- 
sciousness. Ritschl would interpret the idea of God through 
value-judgments only, in the end going beyond Kant to deny 
reason even a regulative function in this reference. Ritschl’s 
view of the theological function of the value-judgment has won 
a wide acceptance. And religious thinkers like Pfleiderer and 
Siebeck, who are far from sharing the Ritschlian antagonism 
to speculative philosophy, fully recognise that the value- 
judgment has an indispensable office in giving content to the 
conception of God. 

It would fall beyond the scope of this paper, even were 
the writer competent, to enter into recent psychological 
theories of the nature of value, and their applications in the 
field of economics and ethics. Nor can we do more than 
refer to the important distinction between intrinsic and instru- 
mental values. Indeed, the principle seems in a way towards 
becoming part of the cultivated thought of the time, and we 
may note how writers of different schools, who have dealt 
with religious problems, agree in giving a place of more or 


1 It may be doubted if Lotze’s speculative construction of the idea of God 
coheres with the ethical content he would read into it. 
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less importance to the value-judgment. Thus, Professor 
Royce, in his lectures on The World and the Individual, 
admits the need of a provisional distinction between the world 
of description and the world of appreciation; though, of 
course, as his theory of reality is a form of monistic idealism, 
he denies that there is a dualism between them. Not long 
ago Professor James gave us a remarkable study of religious 
psychology in his Varieties of Religious Eaperience. In this 
volume the author was not primarily concerned with the 
validity of religious experience, but we can gather how he 
regards the question. ‘The standard he would apply is one of 
value rather than rationality. The explanations of religious 
phenomena are of the nature of hypotheses, not conclusive 
inferences. We can only determine the rank of a religion, 
or a phase of spiritual experience, by its practical value, by 
the way the thing works and the effects it produces. “ By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” Professor James’s pragmatist 
treatment of the varieties of religious experience is a striking 
illustration of a tendency, on the side of philosophy and not 
of theology, to translate the problem of rationality in religion 
into one of valuation. Another application of the value- 
judgment to religion has been recently put forward by the 
well-known Danish thinker Héffding. While he inclines to 
a speculative result termed “critical monism,” he asserts that 
we cannot show how the principle of continuity holds between 
fact and value. He agrees that it is the nature of the 
religious consciousness to express itself in value-judgments. 
His distinctive point of view is, that he regards the essence of 
religion to be “ faith in the persistence of value” in the world- 
process. Religion, that is to say, centres in the inner con- 
viction that throughout the development of experience in 
time the good maintains itself. It is an illegitimate use of 
the principle of analogy to personify the ground of this good 
as a Person. ‘To use the phrase of James, this is an “ over- 
belief,” which H6ffding thinks critical reflection cannot justify. 
Mythology and theology are stages in the progress of the 
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religious consciousness which reflective thought must dissolve 
into symbolism of the Reality we cannot define. 

A point common to many writers, who have laid stress on 
the function of the value-judgment in religion, is their agree- 
ment with Kant, that speculative thought cannot justify the 
idea of God which faith demands. Such assurance as we can 
have comes through the practical reason. But those who 
agree with Kant in this conclusion are by no means at one 
about the theological inferences which may be evolved from 
the value-judgments of religious experience. While churchly- 
minded thinkers offer us a renovated theology which is said 
to reflect the normal Christian consciousness, those whose 
attitude is more negative and critical treat the religious 
valuations of the subject rather as matters for psychological 
study than as carrying with them any secure reference to 
objective reality. ‘The somewhat discordant results which are 
reached by this method are, in part at least, due to the 
method itself; and this defect arises from the rigid separation 
of the theoretical from the practical reason in dealing with 
religion—a separation which had its historic origin in the work 
of Kant. Therefore those who have found deliverance, 
through the value-judgment, from the perils of speculation 
must recognise that they have only exchanged one danger 
for another. For if you exclude reason from religion, the 
hazard is great that theology will in the end be reduced to a 
phenomenology of the religious consciousness, and the “ things 
in heaven” to empty “objects of desire.” In dealing with 
religion, reason and faith, the theoretical and the practical 
consciousness, must supplement one another. And though 
we cannot establish the continuity of fact and value, we 
are entitled to hold that the distinction does not rest on a 
dualistic difference. For both judgments are functions of the 
same self-conscious personality, which cannot finally be 
divided against itself. It is the whole self and not a part 
which manifests itself in the religious consciousness; and in 
the working of the value-judgment thought itself is active. 
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4. I go on now to note a final aspect in which Kant has 
greatly affected religious thought. Yet here again the matter 
is not new, but a special side of what we have already been 
discussing. Ideas of value have a personal centre and ground ; 
and I refer to the high importance Kant assigned to personality, 
and more definitely to the moral personality. Even in his 
theory of knowledge the significance of the self is paramount. 
In the Kantian epistemology the dross is mingled with the 
gold, but an all-important truth is duly brought out—the 
truth that the world of experience is not impressed on the 
mind from without, but is built up by the synthetic activity 
of the self-conscious subject. In the moral sphere there is a 
corresponding insistence on the spontaneity of the self. The 
law, with the realm of ends or values connected with it, is 
the expression of the legislative ego. The good does not come 
to us as a fact from without, but depends on the law, which 
in turn rests on the freedom of the moral self. For Kant, 
the supreme principle of morality is the autonomy of the 
will. Freedom, he expressly declares, is the key-stone of the 
whole system of pure and practical reason. In the con:cious- 
ness that he is not mechanically determined but determines 
himself, man has the assurance that he exercises a causality 
of reason, and is a member of an intelligible world. No doubt 
the stress Kant lays on the negative aspect of freedom helps 
to make his conception abstract and individualistic. For he 
tends to regard it as an elevation above the sway of causality 
in time, and he never overcomes the separation he made 
between the intelligible and the empirical world. Yet of the 
reality of freedom Kant felt sure; it was bound up with the 
moral consciousness of man.’ “Autonomy,” he declares, 
“is the foundation of the moral value of man and every rational 
being.” Man who exercises the causality of reason, and has 
the power of moral initiative, is a being of high worth. 


1 How freedom is possible Kant says we cannot show, but we can defend 
the idea against objections. Metap. of; Morality, section on “The Limits of 
Practical Philosophy.” { 
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Persons are “objective ends,” for which no other end can 
be substituted. Hence the form of the categorical imperative, 
which bids us treat humanity in our own person, or in that 
of another, always as an end, never as a mere means. All 
through the ethical writings of Kant there runs a feeling of 
intense reverence for the worth of human personality. If 
man trembles as he recognises his shortcomings, it is not 
before an alien authority, but before the moral law, which is 
the voice of his inmost self. Living amid a world of phenomena 
which eludes the endeavour of reason to find its comprehensive 
explanation, man in the inner consciousness of his freedom is 
essentially real. Indeed, it would be true to say that Kant 
lays such stress on the freedom and independence of the 
moral agent, that he precludes himself from bringing morality 
into a vital relation with religion, where the consciousness 
of dependence is fundamental. 

Nevertheless Kant’s insistence on the value of personality 
has had a large and altogether salutary influence on philosophic 
and religious thought. As against all forms of pantheism and 
mysticism which tend to weaken the sense of personality, he 
calls attention to fundamental moral facts—facts which, if 
they are to be explained, ought not to be explained away in 
the process. No doubt the lack of consistency between the 
various elements which form the structure of the Kantian 
philosophy prompted the endeavour to solve these differences 
through a monistic principle of unity. But we are true to the 
spirit of Kant when we contend that the moral personality of 
man must not be emptied of value as a consequence. During 
the last century the two most important attempts at a com- 
prehensive theory of existence were the movements we may 
broadly term Scientific Evolution and Absolute Idealism. 
Judged by the foregoing test, both are found wanting. The 
former, indeed, has never succeeded, the effort of Mr Spencer 
notwithstanding, in turning the edge of the Kantian criticism 
which shows that the self is not the product of reality but 


constitutes it. And, in the endeavour to elicit the ought from 
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the is, it conspicuously fails. Religious thinkers, who have 
learned the lesson taught by Kant, have successfully defended 
the rights of the spiritual self against the assaults of scientific 
materialism. And, as against the naturalistic tendency to 
evolve the concept of moral value out of lower elements, the 
moral teaching of Kant has proved a sound tonic. The 
position of Absolute Idealism is different. From one point of 
view it is the outcome of a genuine effort to give coherence 
and completeness to Kant’s work. But, whatever other 
objections may be raised against this philosophy, perhaps the 
most serious one is that it gives neither a satisfying meaning 
nor value to the personality of man. For the individual, 
instead of being something to himself, has his reality and worth 
only in a Universal Consciousness, whose partial and transitory 
reflection he is. Strictly interpreted, the truth of the individual 
must be the form of self-consciousness in general; and the 
apparent differentiation of individuals can only be due to the 
spatial and temporal medium in which the Absolute realises 
itself. The logical conclusion is candidly drawn by Mr 
Bradley, when he reduces all mundane persons and values to 
appearances which are somehow absorbed and transmuted in 
the ineffable Absolute. 

That this form of idealism has frequently been presented 
in a very interesting and fascinating form is true, and it is also 
true that genuinely religious men have believed that the facts 
of the religious consciousness could be adequately construed 
under this speculative system. A closer and more critical 
examination of the phrases used by Absolute Idealists, in 
order to determine their real meaning, has, we venture to 
think, tended to dispel the belief. And there is ample 
evidence at present that many feel the need of a revised 
idealism which will relate itself more intimately to the facts 
of finite experience. In this connection the growth of the 
movement termed ethical or personal idealism is significant. 
It is a token that thinkers are no longer straining with the 
old ardour to scale the high peaks of speculation, from whence 
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they can see and appreciate all the kingdoms of the world, but 
are coming back to follow the safer path of which Kant was 
the pioneer in an earlier day. The practical and spiritual 
aspects of the conscious self are being set in the light; and if 
unification is still held to be the goal of thought, it is recog- 
nised that no unification can be valid which does damage to 
the realm of personal values. For the moral self-consciousness 
demands to be real. Here the influence of Kant is, to borrow 
an image from Plato, like a breeze from wholesome places 
bringing health. Of nothing was Kant more sure than of the 
fundamental fact of moral freedom, which carried with it the 
truth of the moral law and the imperative of duty. And 
these are values which bespeak the inner value of that personal 
life which connects and gives living utterance to all forms of 
worth. An idealism which seeks above all to be true to the 
moral and spiritual self does homage, in fact if not in word, 
to the memory of Kant. 


GEORGE GALLOWAY. 


CastLe-Dovatas, N.B. 














DISCUSSIONS 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion. Criticism of any article will, as a rule, be limited to a 
single issue of the Journal, The discussion ends with a reply from 
the original writer.—Ed. 


OUR FINAL VENTURE. 
(Hibbert Journal, January 1907, p. 241.) 


As a worker for many years in the field of science, I venture to demur to 
Professor Campbell Fraser’s assertion that the universe is not reasonably 
interpretable in the absence of “* Active Intelligence or Spirit at the root 
of all.” He inquires whether, without a “spiritual” basis, “the physical 
cosmos may not suddenly become physical chaos.” But what is “chaos”? 
Cosmogonists in early ages imagined a primeval chaos; but I am not 
aware that any thinker has ever offered the slightest evidence of such a 
thing, or even of its possibility. Some scores of millions of years ago, 
if we may judge by our study of the Archean rocks, chemical and 
physical laws were identical with those whose operations are described 
in modern class-rooms. After working continuously and invariably for 
(say) fifty millions of years, there is no rational probability that natural 
laws will suddenly change, that sulphates will flash into silicates, or that 
water will cease to dissolve alkaline carbonates. A universe working in 
accordance with uniform laws would appear less likely to fall into “ chaos” 
than a universe guided by “spirit”; for “spirit,” being a free agent, 
may conceivably alter its plans, while no proof has ever been given that a 
natural law possesses the power of self-change. The available evidence is 
all the other way. 

Again, I am unable to admit that “‘explanations’ of natural science 
are necessarily unsatisfying,” unless they lead back to “an uncaused or 
finally satisfying cause.” The oft-repeated inquiry of inquisitive childhood, 
“Who made God?” has never been answered. And yet the question is 
every whit as pertinent as the query, “ Who made the universe?” Our 
ingrained anthropomorphism, inherited from primitive ancestors, has been 
persistently imagining a cause like ourselves. Even Professor Fraser's 
“spirit” is endowed by him with the human qualities of goodness, love, 
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equitableness, and veracity. But the “spirit” supposition immensely 
complicates the “riddle of the universe.” On Dr Fraser’s hypothesis, we 
have (1) the mystery of a self-existent spirit, (2) the mystery of the creation 
of a universe out of nothing, (3) the mystery of the action of spirit upon 
matter, and (4) the mystery of “ Omnipotent Goodness” causing pain and 
waste. On the monistic supposition, we have the one primal mystery of 
the existence of a universe of matter and force. As a student of science, 
I feel bound to prefer the hypothesis which involves the fewest assumptions. 
In strict logic I am permitted no other alternative, unless I fall back 
upon nescience. A universe based upon four inexplicables would seem to 
be much less rational and satisfying than a universe based upon one. To 
describe this view as “shallow” is simply to beg the question. We 
have only to do with the facts as we find them; and speculations on the 
“may be” do not strongly appeal to the reason. 


Cuar.es Catiaway, M.A., D.Sc. 
CHELTENHAM. 


THE ENTANGLING ALLIANCE OF RELIGION AND HISTORY. 
(Hibbert Journal, January 1907, p. 258.) 


Prorrssor Lovesoy’s strong article in last number on this subject might 
well have been rounded off with a similar treatment of the entangling 
alliance of religion and the theological speculations of a bygone age. It 
would be difficult to decide whether Christianity has been weighed down 
more by the load of alleged historical fact it has been made to bear, or by 
the dogmas of the creeds. These have been used by the Christian Church 
in all its branches to stamp on the world-consciousness of all generations, 
conceptions which grew out of the reaction of the human spirit upon an 
environment which it is impossible for us to realise. Such an attempt 
looks like questioning the fact of the continuous moral government of the 
world. Surely it is now an ineradicable conviction of every thinking man 
that the only revelation or manifestation of the Divine is in the regular 
processes of Nature, in the course of human history, and in the best 
thoughts of the best minds in philosophy and literature. Surely also it is 
true, as the author of Ecce Homo said, that the true Bible of each 
nation is its own history and literature. Is it not plainly seen from the 
Book of Genesis or the Iliad of Homer down to the latest copy of The 
Times, that the real life-course of each nation is distinctly and distinctively 
marked with the features of its own past and its own spiritual idiosyncrasies ? 
It is a vain attempt for any institution to seek to stereotype the world’s 
thought for all time. Each age as each individual must work out its 
own salvation ; and it can only, or at least best do so, by living its own 
life, cherishing the beliefs that are the outgrowth of the spirit of its own 
time, and incorporating therewith whatever that belongs essentially to all 
time has come down from the life and thought of the past. We can still 
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respond to the touches of universal human nature in the poetry of Homer, 
in the great thoughts of Isaiah and the other Hebrew seers, in the tender 
wisdom of Jesus of Nazareth; but we cannot be tied down to the meta. 
physics of Paul and the doctors of the early Church, any more than to that 
of the Scholastics, or Descartes, or Kant, or Hegel. There lies the secret 
of the Christian Church’s failure. That it has miserably failed through 
all those ages must be evident to any one who opens his eyes to facts in 
the lives of all the nations of Christendom. In these late years pagan 
Japan shows a higher ideal of life and civic duty than any one of them 
all. Contrast the spirit of the Christian populations in the states on the 
Pacific slope just now with that of patient Japan. In London, from the 
luxury and immorality of the upper classes to the miseries of the East End ; 
in the worship of the dollar and all that it leads to in New York and 
other American cities; in the Stock Exchanges and markets throughout 
the world’s commercial union; in the fierce and growing strife between 
labour and capital; in the horrors that are being perpetrated every hour 
in Holy Russia in the name of orthodox religion—there is too plain 
evidence that the Pauline theology has done little during well-nigh two 
thousand years to curb the wild-beast passions of men. Where do we 
behold the unifying influence of the crucified Christ? Alas! the churches 
have preferred the husk to the precious kernel of Christian truth, and 
failure has been the inevitable result. 

If the Church is ever to be a real power in the world again, she must 
jettison the Pauline metaphysics and seek inspiration from the best 
thought of our own time. Neither the Hebrew race nor any individual 
of it has ever been gifted specially with Divine inspiration. Now, as then, 
an Idealist philosophy teaches us that in the Divine we live and move 
and have our being. Is it to be supposed that after so many centuries 
of Divine guidance of humanity we are less able to form conceptions of 
the Divine mind and the ways of Divine Providence than the men of that 
ruder time? It is to be feared the reconstruction of belief cannot be 
looked for from bishops who pin their faith to the linguistic accomplish- 
ments of Balaam’s ass, and regard that myth as the narrative of a 
forth-putting of Divine power and an essential part of Divine revelation. 
Such are the absurdities that result from the influence of the dogmatic 
creeds even on educated minds. Well do I remember how one of the 
strongest intellects in the Scottish Church, equipped cap-d-pie from the 
armoury of Paul’s Epistles, used to wrestle audaciously with the Almighty 
in his prayers; and crowded congregations, instead of seeing any profanity 
in such an approach to the Deity, stood and listened with such awe as 
might have become the Holy of Holies. The clergyman was perfectly 
logical. If there was needed a vicarious sacrifice on the cross to appease 
Divine justice, anthropomorphism was not going a great way farther in 
supplementing the sacrifice with a close argument addressed to the Divine 
intellect. Happily, between the lines of such a paper as that of Mr 
Campbell in your issue of last month there are glimmerings of a worthier 
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conception of Divine things. Mr Campbell sees merit—and I share his 
opinion—in the Hebrew mother offering with pious devotion her own child 
in sacrifice to her tribal god, not to procure any forgiveness, but as an 
offering of what was dearest to her. If she had offered her own child to 
appease her own wrath, there would have been an analogy to the orthodox 
view of the sacrifice on the cross. That was no sacrifice to “ satisfy Divine 


justice,” as the Shorter Catechism has it, for the benefit of Christian 


children ; rather it was a sacrifice to melt to love the hearts of men. 
“We must throw over all that covenant theology,” the broad-minded 
biographer of Dr Chalmers once said to myself. In a school examination, 
I happened to be seated next a clergyman who is still one of the brightest 
ornaments of the Scottish pulpit. A little child was repeating from the 
Catechism that awful utterance, “ Every sin deserveth God’s wrath and 
curse both in this life and in that which is to come.” My clerical friend 
whispered, “Isn't that horrible?” Alas! his words were only whispered in 
my solitary ear. ‘They should have rung forth in the General Assembly. 
D. Batsitur. 
Lonpon, 


THE FAILURE OF THE FRIARS. 


(Hibbert Journal, January 1907, p. 296.) 


I. 


Mr Coutron has constituted himself advocatus diaboli against the Fran- 
ciscan Friars. He admits that “the friars . . . . are now recognised on 
all hands as the greatest of all Church reformers during the first fifteen 
centuries,” yet at once proceeds to show how little claim they have to the 
respect of posterity. 

I have no quarrel with any man who assumes the rodle Mr Coulton has 
taken upon himself. It is well that both sides of a question should be set 
before the thinking public, and I have hitherto fondly imagined that no 
man who has read my own contribution to the study of Franciscan history 
would accuse me of burking unpleasant questions. In my essay on ‘'The 
Spirit and Genius of the Franciscan Friars” which precedes the translation 
of Eccleston in my book, The Friars, and how they came to England, I have 
discussed the question of the decline of the friars and pointed to the 
reasons of the decline. Yet Mr Coulton speaks of me as suppressing 
some words in my translation of Eccleston in order to conceal the fact that 
the reform of the Franciscan Order was already a pressing and dangerous 
duty even in Eccleston’s days. It is true that in my translation of 
Eccleston I have by some inadvertence put “reform” simply, instead of 
“reform of the Order.” Had Mr Coulton simply pointed out the omission, 
I should have thanked him. But he tells his readers I have “ suppressed ” 
the words in order to conceal an ugly fact, though any reader will see 
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from the context that the word “ reform” can only refer to the reform of 
the Order. Moreover, as I have already said, in the Introductory Essay 
I have discussed the decline of the friars. 

I might, indeed, retort that he who would impute dishonesty to another 
should look to it that he give the other no colour of a claim to call his 
own honesty in question. Yet has Mr Coulton so dealt with his quotations 
from early Franciscan and other books that one who did not recognise the 
strength of his prejudice might call in question his sincerity. Thus he 
translates a passage from Eccleston which runs: sic crescent superfluitates in 
ordine, by “self-indulgence will grow in the Order.” “ Self-indulgence” 
is surely too emphatic a rendering of superfluitates, especially when one 
takes the context in which it appears. A man may have a coat beyond 
what he really requires for his bodily health ; but if he were Mr Coulton’s 
friend, would Mr Coulton apply to him the word “self-indulgent”? 
But the word “self-indulgence” happens to suit the author’s purpose in 
his indictment of the friars. 

But we will come to more serious inaccuracies. He tells us: ‘*'The 
Chronicle of Meaux (R. S., ii. p. 323) informs us quite casually that twenty- 
five men and eight women of the Spiritual Franciscans were burned ‘in 
England in a certain forest’ about the year 1330.” One asks oneself 
whether Mr Coulton has really read the Chronicle of Meaux to which he 
gives so exact a reference. For what says the Chronicle ? 

“In anno Domini 1330 in Narbona, in Carcasona, in Tholosa, in 
Gerunda, in Bononia, in Thauro, in Neapoli, in confinibus Allemaniz et 
Burgundie et in Anglia in quadam sylva, combusta sunt viri 55 et mulieres 
8 ejusdem ordinis et erroris.” I need hardly point out the extreme vague- 
ness of the entire statement, and especially of this reference “ in England in 
a certain wood”; nor do I know any English chronicle which bears out this 
statement. I only point to Mr Coulton’s misquotation of the Chronicle. 

His perversion and mutilation of the words of St Bonaventure are, 
however, even more serious. He quotes the saint as saying: “ their 
familiarities with women are rapidly making them ‘ wearisome and con- 
temptible,’” etc. But St Bonaventure says nothing of the kind. He 
speaks of “ familiarities,” not of “ familiarities with women”; and if Mr 
Coulton’s acquaintance with Franciscan literature were wider than perhaps 
it is, he would know that the word “ familiarities” signifies too much 
concern with the worldly affairs of secular men. So it is used in the con- 
stitutions of the Order. To understand the significance of the word as 
thus used, one must remember how frequently the friars were employed as 
negotiators and secretaries by men of rank and position. Moreover, the 
saint does not say that these familiarities were making the friars “ weari- 
some and contemptible in divers parts of the world.” The whole passage 
in which Mr Coulton professes to sum up the Epistles to the Provincials and 
the Questiones circa Regulam, is simply a garbling of the saint’s words, as 
though one would take the letters of the alphabet and toss them up and 
then declare the resultant order of the letters the authentic sequence. 
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One word more and I have done with Mr Coulton’s indictment, at least 
for the present. Throughout his article he speaks of “the Spirituals” as 
though he were referring to the whole body of friars who were zealous for 
the stricter observance; whereas, in fact, he confounds them with the 
fanatical and quasi-political sects in the Order which incurred the wrath 
of Pope John XXII. This fanatical party had no more to do with the 
body of the Strict Observance than the Communards had to do with the 
French army of defence in 187]. Mr Coulton has made much of the 
measures taken by the Pope and the Order to put down this particular 
sect; but he does not add that where those fanatics obtained a_pre- 
dominant power, they drove the friars who were not with them out of their 
convents, as happened even “ on the confines of Burgundy,” about the same 
year that the Chronicle of Meaux speaks of certain Spirituals being put to 
death in that very region. 

The history of the Franciscan Order in the fourteenth century has yet 
to be written, and when it is, it will present one of the most human docu- 
ments in the history of Christendom in its strange intermingling of heroic 
aspiration after the ideal, with the weakness to which human nature is 
subject : this much we can say with tolerable certainty. But the historian 
who sets himself to unravel the entangled threads will need a very full 
measure of the historical sense, and a greater impartiality than Mr Coulton 
exhibits. ‘There is perhaps no more difficult incident in history to judge 
rightly, since the documents are all highly coloured by party prejudice, 
whether they emanate from one side or the other. 


FatHer Curusert, O.S.F.C. 


Franciscan Monastery, CRAWLEY. 


II. 


Mr G. G. Coutron’s article on “The Failure of the Friars” is likely, 
in view of the debatable nature of its contents, to give rise to a good 
deal of discussion. No one, we imagine, will question that there were 
many individual failures amongst the friars—men who walked unworthily 
of their holy calling, and whose lives were a scandal to Christendom. 
Some few may grant that even as a body they failed to reap the full 
measure of spiritual good, which might reasonably have been expected 
from the movement initiated in the Medizval Church through their zeal 
and energy ; but that they failed to the extent suggested by Mr Coulton, 
no sober and unbiassed historian will, we think, acknowledge. At least 
this seems certain: the evidence presented in the Hibbert Journal is too 
flimsy to carry conviction to any student of Franciscan history. 

The thesis Mr Coulton endeavours to establish rests upon what 
purport to be three undoubted historical facts : (1) The moral degeneracy 
of the friars as a body ; (2) the character of the written “ Rule”—which, 
as is alleged, was a deviation from “that evangelical freedom and 
simplicity in which lay the real strength of his (Francis’) first teaching” 
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(p. 298-299) ; and finally, (3) the papal policy, which “clipped the wings 
of Franciscan reform” and made the typical friar “the willing tool of a 
worldly Papacy—the Jesuit of the Middle Ages” (p. 306). 

The two latter propositions spring from an entirely false view of St 
Francis’ life and work; they represent a misconception devoid of any 
really historical basis. It has become the fashion among a certain section 
of non-Catholic writers to describe the Saint of Assisi and his early com- 
panions, as a body of spiritual knights-errant, who espoused the cause 
“of evangelical freedom and simplicity,” and waged war on Roman 
Catholicism. This is evidently Mr Coulton’s view ; for he compares them 
with the Wesleyans of a later age. Accordingly, they formed originally 
(i.e. before the papal policy domesticated them, and presumably catholicized 
them) the nucleus of a sect antagonistic in its ideals and aspirations to the 
Roman Church. So false is this view of St Francis, that I make bold 
to challenge Mr Coulton to adduce from medieval records evidence, which 
will convince any unbiassed mind, that the Poverello was anything else but 
a loyal and loving son of the Catholic Church ;—that the Franciscan 
movement in its very inception was anything else but Catholic in tone and 
character ;—or that the Franciscan reform, as the writer prefers to 
characterize it, was ever intended by St Francis and the early friars to be 
a reactionary protest against Roman Catholicism. Until such evidence, in 
support of this prejudiced view of history, is advanced by Mr Coulton, 
serious scholars must hesitate to believe that “the failure of the friars,” 
if a failure they really were, was due either to the Rule drawn up by 
St Francis, or to a papal policy which deftly wove around a nucleus of 
sectaries the meshes of an effete Catholicism. 

There remains “ the story of Franciscan decay ” which, Mr Coulton tells 
us, “ may be found in the plainest characters within a few dozen pages of 
St Bonaventura’s works.” There are other documents too, but they merely 
“ corroborate the saint’s assertions.” Whether or no “the story of Fran- 
ciscan decay” be true or false, I do not purpose to discuss: all I wish to do 
is to place before the readers of the Hibbert Journal some of the evidence 
adduced from St Bonaventura, and thus enable them to compare the original 
with Mr Coulton’s presentation of it. 


“From his (St Bonaventura’s) two Epistles to the Provincials of the Order, 
and his Questiones circa Regulam, we see,” writes Mr Coulton (p. 298), “ how 
near the friar of the second generation stood already to the sturdy religious 
vagrant of Chaucer and Erasmus. He speaks of the idleness and viciousness of 
many, and the commercial spirit of the Order as a whole. Their importunate 
begging and legacy-hunting, the extravagance of their buildings and private 
expenses, their familiarities with women, are rapidly making them ‘ wearisome 
and contemptible in divers parts of the world.’ . . . So writes St Bonaventura.” 


The indictment is sufficiently strong, I grant, to warrant the conclusion 
that the tree of Franciscanism was decayed ; but it is contained in Mr 
Coulton’s presentation of the evidence, and not, I submit, in St Bonaventura’s. 
In the first place, it is well to inform readers of the Hibbert Journal, 
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that the two Epistles, from which this extract is made up, were written in 
the year 1257, i.e. four years after the notorious Brother Elias’ death 
(1253). They were written by the Saint on the morrow of his election to the 
generalship, and at a crisis in the development of the Order. The latter 
had fallen upon evil days: for, Elias and his supporters had endeavoured 
to introduce a spirit of relaxation contrary to the original traditions of 
the saintly Francis. In this connection, it is a noteworthy fact that Elias 
was defeated and deposed (1239) by the whole Order assembled in general 
chapter : hence, if we may believe contemporary evidence, Father Cuthbert’s 
contention—which Mr Coulton dismisses in a note on page 304—holds 
good: at that period the relaxed friars were certainly in the minority. 
Be this, however, as it may, the evil seeds sown by Brother Elias, and his 
handful of followers, were fructifying in divers parts of the world. In 
these circumstances, well understood by St Bonaventura, and by those 
whom in his two Epistles he addressed, but of which Mr Coulton seems 
strangely oblivious, the newly elected general felt himself compelled by the 
responsibilities of his high charge to utter a protest against the evils that 
were then undoubtedly existing; these were the scandals he inveighed 
against ; these the blots that tarnished the glory of the Order (cf. Ep. I. 
sect. i. and ii.). The Saint enumerates ten—which we will presently 
refer to. Meanwhile, it is stated “in the plainest characters” by the Saint 
(cf. Ep. I. sect. ii.) that these evils did not infest the whole body of the 
friars. Let the reader judge for himself. ‘Sane perquirenti mihi causes 
cur splendor nostri Ordinis guodam modo obfuscatur, Ordo exterius inficitur, 
et nitor, conscientiarum interius defcedatur, occurrit,” etc. The italics are 
mine, but I insert them to show that the Saint qualifies to some extent 
“the story of Franciscan decay.” Mr Coulton has suppressed the words 
italicised, and has thus altered the real meaning of St Bonaventura’s 
words. In Section iii. of the same Epistle, the Saint’s words are still more 
emphatic. After enumerating the ten causes of the partial decay of the 
Order, he adds: “ Licet autem plurimi reperiantur qui non sunt culpabiles 
in aliquo preedictorum, tamen omnes involvit heec maledictio, nisi a non 
facientibus, his qui faciunt resistatur.” Acting on the principle embodied 
in these last words, the saintly general urges all the Provincials to stamp 
out the evils he mentioned. On the evidence, then, of St Bonaventura, the 
decay was only partial. His Epistles are merely the practical application 
in the concrete of a principle obvious in itself, to wit, that in every large 
body of men there are always, as there certainly were then in the 
Franciscan Order, certain disintegrating elements which, if not suppressed, 
will gradually destroy the whole. 

Little space is left to me to deal with some of the blunders which occur 
in Mr Coulton’s enumeration of the causes of Franciscan decay. He 
tells us that St Bonaventura “speaks of the idleness and viciousness of 
many.” Yet in the original the text runs thus: “ Occurrit guorumdam 
fratrum otiositas, que est sentina omnium vitiorum, qua plurimi consopiti 
monstruosum quemdam statum inter contemplativam et activam eligentes, 
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non tam carnaliter, quam crudeliter, sanguinem comedunt animarum.” 
Mr Coulton summarizes this detailed statement (in which the general was 
describing a particular form of idleness, and in which, it will be noticed, 
there is no mention made of the “ viciousness of the many”) in such sweep- 
ing terms, that the reader is left to conclude that the majority of the 
friars were “ wastrels” and “scoundrels.” We find it hard to believe 
that a Master of Arts should so misconstrue an obvious text; 
but prejudice accounts for many otherwise inexplicable blunders, ‘The 
preconceived theory of “the failure of the friars” could scarcely have 
been proved from contemporary evidence, unless that evidence were manip- 
ulated, and twisted out of its natural and obvious meaning. As an 
example of this manipulation, let us take the next paragraph of “The 
Story of Franciscan Decay.” “Their (the friars’) importunate begging and 
legacy-hunting, the extravagance of their buildings and private expenses, 
their familiarities with women, are rapidly making the friars ‘ wearisome 
and contemptible in divers parts of the world.” ‘True, the saint does 
speak, but always in qualified terms (which are conveniently omitted in 
Mr Coulton’s précis), of all these things; but he does not say that these 
faults “ are rapidly making the friars wearisome and contemptible in divers 
parts of the world.” Asa matter of fact, Mr Coulton has in this passage 
pieced together two wholly different contexts, and thus, consciously or un- 
consciously, heightened the effect of the whole. Apart, however, from 
this, Mr Coulton has also misinterpreted the Saint's expression, “ famili- 
arities with women.” Had he taken the trouble to read his Bonaventura,! 
he could have easily found out that this expression had in medizval times 
a much wider extension than it has in modern parlance. In these days 
it usually betokens a low degree of sexual depravity ; not so in medisval 
language. 

With regard to the Questiones circa Regulam, if Mr Coulton will read 
very carefully the chapter he quotes (xix.), as well as the preceding and 
following chapters (xviii. and xx.), he will see that St Bonaventura is 
not speaking of the Friars Minor, but of Religious Orders in general, so 
that the evidence he advances therefrom is not ad rem. 

Whilst we were studying this article of Mr Coulton’s we were forcibly 
reminded of a remarkable passage written elsewhere? by the same writer. 
‘Whether a writer’s prepossessions,” he writes, “be pro-medizval or anti- 
medieval, he can count upon a sympathetic public of his own, and upon 
comparative immunity from criticism, since his separate blunders, unsup- 
ported by references, can be traced and exposed only with the greatest 
difficulty ; and in the present state of public opinion, nobody thinks the 
worse of him for making the most sweeping statements without adequate 
documentary vouchers.” Precisely: we cannot help thinking that when 
Mr Coulton wrote his article on “'The Failure of the Friars,” he “ was 
counting upon a sympathetic public of his own,” and was reckoning on 


' Of. “The Exposition of the Rule,” chap. ix. 
2 From St Francis to Dante, p. 9, 
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“the present state of public opinion.” We fancy, however, that in 
choosing the Hibbert Journal as the medium for giving expression to his 
“sweeping statements,” he has once more made a mistake. 


F. Sranistaus, O.S.F.C. 
Tue Friary, OLton, BirmMincHaM. 


THE NEW THEISM. 
(Hibbert Journal, January 1907, p. 361.) 
I, 


However sympathetic one may feel towards the main trend of thought in 
the article of the Rev. Carl S. Patton, there remains a lingering impression 
that there is an overstatement of the importance to future thought of the 
idea of the Immanence of God. 

It is clearly an overstatement to say that the greatest gain of theological 
thought in recent times lies in the substitution of the idea of Immanence 
for ‘Transcendence. ‘The doctrine is not new, but it does come, in the light 
of modern knowledge (with its physical and psychical studies), like a new 
discovery, and with a new illumination on the relation of God to men, 
history, and all created life. 

The Roman and Imperial idea of the transcendent God has too long 
dominated Christian thought. ‘The majestic conception of God, high and 
lifted up, whose train fills the Temple of Creation and before whose 
presence souls veil their faces, has too long overshadowed the thought of 
the God who is in all things and through all things. 

It would be a worse error if the due proportion is not preserved of both 
ideas in relation to God. The pendulum of thought may swing, but it 
ought to be balanced if the dial-plate is. to give the accurate record of 
progress. In all clear thinking the conception of ‘Transcendence ought to 
have an adequate place in relation to Immanence. 

As a matter of fact, does the idea of Immanence convey anything more 
than the effort to express the inexpressible relation of God to His 
Universe? The supreme question does not lie here; it rather lies in the 
fuller investigation of what is entailed in the conception of personality. 
On this question, one finds the whole article very inadequate, if indeed not 
confused. ‘The reasoning (p. 366) reaches this dictum: “ The Universe is 
an Infinite self, and this self we call God.” 

Is the Universe infinite apart from God, or because God is included in 
it P—and if because He is included, in what sense is He included? Is the 
Universe infinite because God is immanent in it? Is God infinite when 
He is limited by that which the article itself implies He is immanent in ? 

Modern psychology is pledged to Personality, and prepared to assert 
it, if necessary, against the Universe; and the future of illuminating in- 
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vestigation lies rather in the direction of a clearer conception of what is 
entailed in the assertion of self-determination, valid will, and directed 
energy in relation to that Personal Being we call God. 

A blend of old Hellenism and modern neo-Hegelianism from the 
starting-point of Divine Immanence is no sufficient philosophic basis for the 
revolutionary hopes with which the article closes. If moral attributes 
have always been assigned to God, they have been so assigned to a God 
who is more than the Infinite-Universe-Self. Polytheism gives place to 
Monotheism, but it is a Monotheism in which God is conceived as the 
Master and not the slave of His own Universe; a Monotheism that 
recognises the God who is in all things and through all things, but who is 
also Lord of all in Love. 

J. H. Cuampers Macautay. 


St Grorcr’s PrespyTrrRiaAN Cuurcn, BLAcKBURN. 


II. 


Ir the precedent set by Mr Patton and by many others is extensively 
followed, we shall certainly have some writer winning for himself a reputa- 
tion for daring originality by publishing a compendium of the Summa 
Theologica under the title of The New Pantheism. 

Mr Patton thoroughly grasps—what it requires no little study to 
grasp, and what is the crucial point in the philosophic defence of Theism 
—namely, that if Finite existence really “stood off” against God, then God 


would be neither Absolute nor Infinite. But this is a point of which 
Catholic theologians have never been in any danger of losing sight. Thus, to 
give an instance which happens to be to my hand, St Thomas argues (Contra 
Gentiles, Lib. ii, Cap. xii.): “ Quod relationes dictze de Deo ad creaturas non 
sunt realiter in Deo,” because “ relativa secundum suum esse ad aliud quod- 
ammodo se habet . . . . cum nec esse nec intelligi sine eo possit,” and he 
concludes that (Cap. xiii.) these relations “ei attribuantur solum secundum 
intelligentiz modum.” Now this imperfection of our thinking whereby we 
think of creatures as “ standing off” against God is not evaded in the old 
theology, for that theology explains both why we so think of God and why 
and in what direction our conception falls short of the reality. To know 
God completely as He is in His essence is possible only to God Himself. Our 
own conception of God is elaborated from the imitations “ad extra” of His 
essence which are the essences of creatures. Therefore that which is the 
direct object of our thinking when we think of God is always, even at the 
highest, an imitation of the Divine essence. The Divine essence in its 
integrity is incommunicable, and is, therefore, not perfectly imitable,— 
may I say that it is of necessity more or less falsified in its imitations? 
Now, an analysis shows that we have to think of God as relative to 
creatures, just in so far as our representation of God is inadequate to the 
reality—that is, in the end, just in so far as our representation of God is 
self-contradictory. From this concomitancy of variation we are entitled 
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to conclude that the inadequacy of representation is the cause of the 
attribution of real relation. Therefore, though we cannot free ourselves 
from, we can yet be aware of this falsification. We cannot know God as 
He is, but we can know in what direction our conception falls short, and by 
allowing for this we can attain what I can only describe as a conception of 
what our conception of God would be if it were adequate. Just so a being 
who could only think straight lines would see a regular polygon, according 
to the increase in the number of its sides, approaching to a limit not directly 
thinkable in terms of straight lines, and, by considering the trend of the modi- 
fication his conception underwent as it approached the limit, he would com- 
prehend the law of modification, and then by applying this law to the limiting 
modification he would obtain an indirect conception of the limiting nature. 

In a way like this theology finds a means to conceive of Finitude as not 
standing off against God—as nothing apart from God and yet as not God. 
If the essences of “ Finites” are considered merely as typical possibilities, 
they belong to the order of thought, and as such are, in reference to the 
Divine intelligence, necessary and eternal. If, however, they are considered 
as finally determined and as having being in their own natures, then they 
belong to the order of being ; and the relation which, in the order of thought, 
is one of logical priority, becomes when translated into the order of being one 
of entitative priority, i.e. of causality ; and because God and God alone is the 
whole cause of creatures which yet are not God, we emphasise His complete 
causality by generalising it against cases of incomplete causality, ze. cases 
where there is a pre-existing material cause. We say, therefore, that God 
produces Finite existence out of—nothing. And as the completeness of the 
Divine causality requires the absence of a material cause, so also this same 
completeness requires the absence of any necessity to create—because the 
ground of such necessity would be equivalently a con-cause with God. We 
should, therefore, conceive of God as Creator of the world “ ex nihilo,” and 
as having that sort of freedom in respect of creating or not creating which 
we seem to ourselves to have in those matters in which we may without 
any sin or even imperfection either act or abstain from acting. 


GERALD Caror. 





A GRAVE PERIL TO THE LIBERTY OF CHURCHMEN. 


(Hibbert Journal, January 1907, p. 343.) 


Dr Rasupatt’s account of the case of Ditcher v. Denison, mentioned by 
him in this article, is inaccurate. 

(1) He says of Denison’s appeal to the Court of Arches: “ No scruples 
about the sacredness of episcopal authority or the profaneness of lay 
intrusion into spiritual judicature prevented the accused champion of 
spiritual independence from appealing to the lawyer and keeping his 
archdeaconry ” (p. 350). 
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But until after 1874, the Court of Arches was regarded by most High 
Churchmen as a perfectly valid spiritual court. If space permitted, I could 
give quotations from their writings proving this, and also a number of 
instances in which Mackonochie and others scrupulously obeyed adverse 
decisions of the Court of Arches while defying those of the Privy Council. 

(2) A more important mistake is made by Dr Rashdall when he says: 
“‘ Every party of the Church of England has been brought before ecclesias- 
tical tribunals, and has been condemned: every party in the Church of 
England has appealed to a secular court, and been acquitted.” 

In only two cases, so far as I am aware, have doctrines distinctive of 
the High Church party been attacked in the courts, and in neither of these 
do the facts agree with Dr Rashdall’s statement. In the case of Sheppard 
v. Bennett the doctrines attacked were not condemned but acquitted by 
the ecclesiastical tribunal, and the secular court merely upheld the 
acquittal. So those who deny the jurisdiction of the Privy Council can 
still point to a judgment in their favour by the ecclesiastical court. ‘The 
other case is that of Archdeacon Denison, whose doctrine, it is true, was 
condemned by an ecclesiastical tribunal, but was not acquitted by a secular 
court, because no point of doctrine ever came before any such court. 
Denison protested that the proceedings had not been begun within the 
two years (from the committal of the alleged offence) laid down by law. 
And this technical point was the only question which came before either 
the Court of Arches or the Privy Council. In both courts it was decided 
in the Archdeacon’s favour. In the Privy Council judgment it is expressly 


stated that their lordships give no opinion on the doctrinal questions in 
the case, but confine themselves to the legal technicality. (See Moore’s 
Privy Council Cases, vol. xi. p. 324.) 


Gorpon Crosse. 
1 Croisters, TEMPLE. 


ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1906, p. 119.) 


(1) Mr St George Stock objects that to make my argument complete 
I should have postulated the natural immortality of the human soul. 
“ Otherwise (he writes) God is made out a monster, if He keeps a damned 
soul alive for ever, when by His fiat He could put it out of pain.” Will I 
assert, he goes on, that the indestructibility of man’s soul is an article of 
the Christian faith ? . 

Certainly I did postulate such natural immortality, and I hold it to be 
taught not only by Christian faith but by sound philosophy. I assume 
the soul to be a spiritual substance which could cease to be only by an act 
of annihilation—the direct opposite of creation, which it contradicts and 
seemingly stultifies. 
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(2) Mr Shields, recognising punishment for sin as inevitable and just, 
insists that we are not logically forced to regard it as eternal. Reason, he 
says, makes it clear that there must be a reckoning for evil-doers, but also 
justifies the belief that the end of punishment is not only to vindicate 
the moral law, but also to reform the offender. The “pain of loss” 
itself, he argues, must be an incipient turning to God, a movement in 
search of Him; and hence may we not trust that even for the reprobate 
there will still be a way of salvation ? 

To this I would answer that such an argument assumes the offender 
to be capable of reformation, and that the pain of loss includes in some 
measure the element of love of good. But how, if the sinner be confirmed 
in evil, and if in his anguish for his loss there is nothing of love of God 
or goodness, but only hate ? 

Were there no such offenders there could be no damnation ; for God, 
the source and paragon of all goodness, could not repel a soul in which 
any spark of goodness remained. On the other hand, a soul confirmed in 
evil could be made capable of salvation only by being made afresh—which 
would be something far beyond re-creation; for such a soul would be 
made not out of nothing, but out of the ruins of its own self, vitiated 
and corrupted by its own perversity. 

(3) Mr Roberts finds fault with my statement that as to the punishment 
of hell nothing is matter of faith for Catholics except the pain of loss. 
The Church, he maintains, is absolutely committed to belief in “ positive 
punishments.” This he holds to be proved, despite the unanimous 
teaching of theologians to the contrary, by that of “her ordinary and uni- 
versal magisterium,” of which he cites two instances, evidently considered 
to be conclusive—namely, the Athanasian Creed, which declares that the 
wicked shall go “ into eternal fire,” and a Constitution of Pope Innocent IV. 
laying down that the impenitent sinner “gehenne ardoribus perpetuo 
cruciatur.” It is not very clear why he has thought it necessary to go so 
far, ‘The phrases quoted are taken from the New Testament,' and cannot 
possibly have been overlooked by the theologians when speaking as they do, 

What is more important, Mr Roberts seems to assume that by “ the 
pain of loss” is to be understood only the subjective element, the self- 
inflicted anguish of the soul because of that loss. But there is an objective 
element as well. Just as the man who has reduced himself to beggary, 
or ruined his health, or put out his eyes, besides the tardy regrets that may 
torment him, experiences positive sufferings entailed by such deprivation, 
so the soul which expels God, its supreme sustenance and comfort, will 
experience torment of which the most terrible we can know or imagine— 
that of fire—is the nearest and most proper description. 

It is, therefore, as no mere “figment of the imagination” that this is 
employed, but it is not to be presented as matter of faith. And without 
going beyond what is of faith, there is quite enough for those who can 
think what it means. ‘ We need not rack our brains (says one writer) to 

1 Matt. xxv. 41; Jude i, 7, 
Vor. V.—No. 3. 43 
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devise images of physical torment, which may or may not be accurate: the 
pena damni, if we will only try to realise it, is quite enough.” ? 

“Not many nights ago (writes another), I awoke with an indescribable 
sense of mental anguish, during which I realised to the full the possibility 
of hell apart from physical pain, anguish so intense that any suffering of 
the body would have been a relief. Indeed, for the moment, I was as 
though separated from my body, as well as separated by walls of darkness 
from my fellow-men. I was abandoned to myself as to an evil companion 
whom I loathed, and with none, not even a devil to hear my cries. . . . I 
needed no devil to torment me, only myself.” ? 

I may note that I do not speak, as Mr Roberts represents, of the pain 
of loss as being “ self-inflicted,” in the sense that it consists only in the 
subjective torment of fruitless longing for what can never be attained, but 
as self-imposed, inasmuch as it is inevitably entailed by the deliberate 
choice of evil of which the sinner has been guilty. 

The question raised by Mr Roberts regarding the dogmatic authority 
to be attributed to the opinions of theologians, as illustrated by that which 
he quotes from Suarez, is too large a one to be discussed here. Suffice it 
to say that such opinions do not constitute an article of faith; that they 
are confessedly subject to change as time goes on ; and that, as a matter of 
fact, they have so changed in various instances. 


JoHN GERARD, S.J. 





THE ZOROASTRIAN MESSIAH. 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1906, p. 156.) 


Apvmirtine that the Bishop of Salford’s explanation of the Avestan 
Saoshyant as equivalent to the Greek cwo-ovr- (cwowv), “He that shall 
come to save,” benefacturus, is the correct one, I presume this does not 
exclude the possibility that the Mazdean Saosh- may have been originally 
a borrowing from the more ancient Babylonian shawash, the sun, just as 
Késh, the name of Ethiopia (2 Kings xix. 9), arose from Kewésh, Baby- 
lonian Kiwash (Kimash)—Hilprecht, Explorations, 742. However this 
may be, the fact remains that this deliverer is conceived as of a solar 
nature. He will arise “from the region of the dawn ” ( Vendiddd—Farg. 
xix. 5). It is this interesting point in comparative religion that my article 
endeavoured to develop. The similar ideas that gathered round the 
Hebrew and Christian conceptions of the Messiah might be further illus- 
trated by the medizval address to Christ in the greater Antiphons of 
Advent (Dec. 20), “O Oriens, splendor lucis eternz et Sol Justitise, veni et 
illumina sedentes in tenebris et umbra mortis.” 


A. Smytrus Patmer. 


1 Oxenham, Catholic Eschatology, p. 74. 2 Proteus and Amadeus, p. 161. 
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REVIEWS 


The Knowledge of God and its Historical Development.—By Henry 
Melvill Gwatkin, M.A., Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History, 
and Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge.—In Two Volumes, 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1906. 


THEsE volumes contain the substance of the Gifford Lectures delivered 
before the University of Edinburgh in 1904 and 1905. And the freshness 
and charm with which the lecturer has dealt with his subject should procure 
for them an abundant welcome in a much wider circle. To have broken 
new ground in a field so diligently cultivated by highly-skilled labourers 
as that of Natural Theology is of itself no small merit. 

Since the lectures were delivered they have undergone considerable 
change, both through rearrangement and expansion. ‘The lecture form, 
however, has been retained throughout, and the general interest of the 
whole is certainly not diminished thereby. The deed of foundation 
under which the Gifford Lectureship is held lays down the somewhat 
stringent condition that the subject shall be treated ‘as a strictly natural 
science, without reference to or reliance upon any supposed exceptional 
or so-called miraculous revelation.” Upon a thinker so strongly theistic 
and Christian in his point of view as Professor Gwatkin, this condition 
must have proved a real and irksome restraint. He does his best, however, 
both to observe it loyally and to evade it practically. Animated by the 
former spirit, he ascribes, by a curious periphrasis, the principle that “he 
that loveth his life is destroying it, while he that hateth his life in this 
world to life eternal shall keep it safe,” to “one in the olden time”; while, 
on the other hand, the reader is constantly being informed of the things 
that might have been said if conditions had allowed—in a way which 
reminds us irresistibly of the child who, when she felt wicked, was not to 
use naughty words, but to repeat “Jerusalem.” A bolder freedom of 
interpretation would have saved both the reader and the writer much 
standing on tiptoe to peep over the hedge, and would have been not less 
loyal to the founder’s real aim. Yet, in spite of this, the volumes before 
us are a strong and highly ingenious piece of work. The author has such 
full and easy command over his material, his stores of knowledge are so 
ample, and his style is so clear, incisive, and fruitful in suggestion, that the 


reader will not find many dull or dark pages in the whole book. 
675 
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The work is divided into two approximately equal parts, the one 
speculative, the other historical. Under the first head are considered the 
different methods and phases of revelation,—revelation in nature, and in 
man, through inspiration, prophecy, and miracle. Under the second we 
have presented to us a rapid survey of the development of religious ideas 
in primitive religion, in Greece and Rome, in the Old and the New Testa- 
ment, the early Church, Pagan and Christian Rome, the Reformation and 
modern times. These various chapters are characterised by the keenness and 
quickness of perception, and the sharp decision of opinion and judgment 
which distinguish the trained and mature student. In some cases, indeed, 
we are given too many results and too few processes, and the author's 
conclusions, rather than the reasons that have led him to adopt them, are 
offered for our acceptance. But no doubt the extensive field to be covered 
made this in large measure inevitable. And it would not be easy to 
speak too highly of the candour and fairness, the varied learning and skill 
with which the general argument is conducted, nor even of the broad 
and catholic spirit in which the various views and periods are discussed. 
At least no one but a Roman Catholic, or a High Churchman, or a 
Higher Critic, would have any reason for complaint. The errors and 
delusions of the Latin Church, however, are exhibited with such unsparing 
candour and directness that it will be surprising if her defenders do not 
enter the lists in her cause. ‘‘ For the last six hundred years or so,” we are 
told, “the testimony of history is clear against her as the chief promoter of 
rancour and divisions among Christian churches, of wars and bloodshed 
among Christian peoples, and I, for one, believe that the verdict of history 
is the voice of heaven.” “The modern Church of Rome has contributed 
little new truth to the conception of revelation, or indeed to Christian 
thought in general.” “ Asa church, the Latin Church is dead,—dead in 
the same sense as the Church of Annas and Caiaphas was dead.” “ An 
infallible church must go on setting truth and reason at defiance in 
intrigues for political supremacy, till she either breaks in pieces or sinks into 
some gulf of anarchy. Meaner churches may repent and amend; but for 
Rome, reform is suicide.” At the end of the fifteenth century the “ Church 
was the chief demoraliser of the world. She had guided it for centuries, 
and this was her account of her stewardship.” ‘“'The Latin Church is the 
mother of most of the prevailing scepticism. She has to answer not only 
for the scepticism of her own direct teaching, but largely also for the 
scepticism which other Churches have carried over from her, and for the 
scepticism of the reactions which her teaching has provoked, and still 
provokes, inside and outside her own communion. Many of her bitterest 
enemies take her word for it that religion is unreason, and, for that cause 
or on that excuse, reject it with abhorrence. Yet once again, if there is any 
truth in religion, none but the highest ideals can be true, and irreligion 
lies in following the lower in preference to the higher, and the high priest 
of irreligion calls himself the Vicar of Christ.” “ Modern Rome speaks 
even truth in the spirit of untruth.” Where plain speaking is so much the 
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order of the day, we are not surprised to hear that the Tractarian move- 
ment “ was conceived in scepticism and born in sophistry,” or that some of 
the methods of the higher critics show an “ astounding licence of reckless 
theorising, forced interpretations, contempt of evidence, and systematic 
disregard of common-sense.” ‘These emphatic deliverances prove that even 
a staid student of history may have very decided opinions, and no fear of 
expressing them. 

Perhaps the most attractive feature of the book is the earnest and 
sustained effort which Professor Gwatkin makes to combine the best 
modern thought upon religion and the philosophy of religion with the 
substance of the old historical faith. His insight, ingenuity, and breadth 
of treatment in this high and difficult task often compel one’s admiration. 
The analysis of revelation, the discrimination of what is essential from 
what is adventitious in it, the defence of a special or central revelation, 
and the elaboration of the conditions which such a revelation would 
probably fulfil, are marked by all the vigorous thinking and ready resource 
of the most enlightened apologist. We are not, indeed, convinced that 
the new and the old elements are as successfully combined as the author 
imagines. And while acknowledging the highly stimulating character of 
the argument as a whole, we may notice what we regard as weak points | 
in it. 

In the first place, then, for one who holds such a broad and liberal 
view of how much the revelation of God includes, Dr Gwatkin has 
curiously limited the field within which he seeks to apply his principles. 
All true thought, he constantly insists, is God’s revelation of Himself to 
and in man. “In nature, life, and history, God is making Himself known 
to men.” Yet, in illustrating this principle from the great drama of 
history, the author confines himself, with an occasional incidental excursion 
into other fields, to the history of the Church, though in the Church’s 
history in the main, according to his own argument, the leading of the 
Spirit of God is generally more conspicuous by its absence than by its 
presence. Surely there were many movements during the centuries 
surveyed in the book in which the growth of man’s thought about 
truth and goodness, or (what is the same thing) in which God’s con- 
tinuous revelation of Himself was patent and unmistakable,—movements 
in literature, art, science, philosophy, the growth and decay of nations, 
the rise and fall of governments. It might even be possible to show that 
these apparently profane and secular causes did, in the scheme of provi- 
dence, exert a more vitalising and purifying influence upon the traditional, 
or at least upon the real, religion of men than the offices of the Catholic 
Church or the decisions of Councils. At the lowest, this wide circle of 
interests, and its effect in broadening and deepening religious thought, 
deserved much fuller notice than the author has given it. 

Secondly, it is more than a venial error to attribute, as is frequently 
done here, great effects to a single cause, in cases where a multitude of 
causes were present and operative. In vol. ii. p. 273, for example, we are 
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told, “It is plain matter of history that modern science is the nursling of 
Christianity... . The principle of science—the unity of Nature—was 
taken over from the Christian doctrine of the unity of God; the purpose 
of science—the betterment of man’s estate—from the Christian doctrine of 
the dignity of man ; and the method of science—the investigation of facts 
instead of the invention of theories—from the methods of study called for 
by the historical facts alleged by the Christians.” This exaggerated claim 
is, indeed, somewhat toned down in the next sentence. “If these concep- 
tions were not quite unknown in ancient times, they were very much 
more firmly held in the seventeenth century; and the change can hardly 
be accounted for without the influence of Christianity.” Yet one still 
feels forced to ask, why then did science not arise centuries before it did? 
Similarly, on pp. 290 ff., the modern movement toward democracy is 
ascribed to Christianity. ‘The movement began with Christianity, and 
for more than a thousand years Christianity alone kept any life in it. . . . 
It is a simple matter of history that the Lord’s Supper has been by far 
the most powerful of the influences which have tended to level class pre- 
judices. It comes out strongly in the early Church. If slavery was not 
abolished, the sting of it was drawn when the slave was fully recognised 
as in spiritual things his master’s equal.” If this were so, the principle 
took an immensely long time to discover itself, and the wasp enjoyed a long 
tenure of life after its sting was drawn. It is just one of the gravest 
charges against the truth of the dominant religion that it countenanced 
and supported slavery as a divine institution in society so long and so 
strenuously. ‘To the same class of overweighted causes belong the assertion 
(p. 112) that “the Council of Nicaea saved not only Christianity, but the 
political freedom of a distant future”; and that “ Hegel’s great thought, 
viz. Evolution, was the offspring of the Reformation” (p. 264). These and 
similar statements seem to me to be so sweeping and incapable of proof, 
to be, in fact, so much in the air, that they hardly supply a basis for argu- 
ment. To single out of the hundred and one causes which brought about 
democratic government, the abolition of slavery, or the conception of evolu- 
tion, one special element, and name it the cause, seems strangely out of 
harmony with fact. Is all the labour and travail of man’s spirit to go 
for nothing, and is God’s thought working within man so feeble that the 
decision of a Church council might have bound his soul in chains for 
ages? We cannot so read history, or so interpret the God of history. 
These extravagant claims for Christianity, which would bring under it 
“by hook or by crook” whatever God during the ages has taught man of 
Himself and of the world, are neither good logic nor good history, and are 
more likely to provoke dissent than to enhance reverence. Indeed, much 
of the same objection applies to the so-called “return to the person of 
Christ.” It is not really simply a return, but a reading out of (and in 
some cases a reading into) His life the best thoughts, principles, and 
moral and religious intuitions that are the garnered wisdom of the ages. 
The evolution of intelligence and spiritual instinct to discern these 
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meanings in the simple words and deeds of Christ is as much an inspira- 
tion and revelation as was that of the seer of the past, and it should be 
so regarded. Men have found in these later days a new world of meaning 
in the Gospels because they have been “taught by the Spirit” what to 
look for. 

Thirdly, the author’s view of revelation, while it is worked out with 
great care and skill, does not seem to hang well together. He begins his 
exposition by pointing out that revelation should not be limited to a 
particular set of truths or to special persons. All that any one knows of 
the true and the good is a revelation granted to him by God. Thus the 
discoveries made by an individual’s own thought are not something differ- 
ent from, still less something opposed to, God’s revelation or inspiration. 
The two are but opposite sides of the same fact. The one is the human, 
the other the divine aspect. And the attainment of truth in any sphere 
implies both. Some individuals and nations are indeed more gifted than 
others, that is to say, they are favoured with fuller and higher revelations 
than their fellows, though their vision may not only be very discontinuous, 
but may even at its highest be mingled with many baser elements. This 
is true, for example, alike of the Jewish prophets and of the Greek philoso- 
phers. ‘ All the better philosophers started with two clear convictions— 
that there is a spark of the divine in man, and that the laws of the world 
which he discovers are divine thought. ... The two together amount 
nearly to what we meant by saying that God’s image within recognises 
God’s truth without. This, as we have seen, is revelation; and it is none 
the less revelation for coming to us in one way rather than another. So 
long as we recognise both its elements, we may take it either from the 
divine side, as the Jews did, or from the human, like the Greeks. Either 
plan has its advantages ; and if the Greek method lends itself to irreligion, 
it is no way irreligious in itself. Greek and Jew alike broke down in the 
end; but if we compare the later philosophy with Pharisaism, we may 
fairly question whether it was the greater failure of the two” (i. 296). 
Yet, after showing this, Dr Gwatkin proceeds (ii. 16 ff.) to maintain that 
the central idea of the religion of Israel, the idea of a holy personal God 
opposed to sin, was a special, non-national revelation, due to “some 
particular divine or providential guidance,” not the outcome of natural 
evolution. But would there be anything less “ divine” or “ providential ” in 
an idea which was the growth of a people’s life and thought than in one which 
started unbidden into one man’s mind or heart? Would God's care for 
Israel have been less convincingly proved if He had allowed the vision to 
break upon the mind of a whole people than if it were given only to one 
great man? Neither does it seem possible to found an argument on the 
special nature of the method by which the prophet received a distinctive 
and nobler message than his fellows. In this sense every function is 
“special.” But it is not therefore distinct from the general system, or to 
be contrasted with it. It is a part, a function of the larger whole. The 
thumb is special in the body, so also is the eye or the brain; but it 
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is not therefore to be treated as something different in nature from 
the whole. The message of the prophet was truly divine, not because it 
was a non-national product, but because it was the religious genius 
of his race working itself out to richer issues in and through him. 
The same defect seems to me to vitiate Professor Gwatkin’s defence of 
a “special” revelation, and of miracle as “personal” divine action. The 
falsity is not in what is asserted, but in the negative which is implied. 
However, any adequate discussion of this would carry us too far. Only, 
I may be permitted to say that throughout the author seems to be torn 
between two conflicting principles. He desires to maintain both the 
essential unity of the divine and the human, and also their distinction and 
separation. From the one side he asserts that what is truly human is at 
the same time truly divine; from the other, that what is only human 
cannot also be divine. I fear we cannot have it both ways, but must make 
our choice between the old dualism with its transcendent God, and the new 
idealism with its immanent Spirit. 
Rosert A. Durr. 
University or Giascow. 





The Todas. By W. H. R. Rivers—London: Macmillan & Co., 1906. 


On a plateau of the Nilgiri Hills, cut off from the rest of Southern India 
by steep slopes covered with dense malarious jungle, live the Todas, Kotas, 
and Badagas, while on the slopes wander wild jungle-folk, the Kurumbas 
and Irulas, relics of the ancient aboriginal population, who are much 
feared for their supposed magical powers. The ‘Todas are a purely 
pastoral people, who are concerned solely with the care of their buffaloes 
and with the complicated ritual which has grown up in association with 
these animals: they number about eight hundred persons. The Kotas, 
who are about half as numerous again as the Todas, are artisans anc 
mechanics ; while the Badagas, some thirty-four thousand in number, are 
chiefly agriculturalists. The Todas are acknowledged to be the lords of 
the soil, and, owing to this division of labour, they are freed from tilling 
the soil or mere manual labour. It is very frequently the case that a 
pastoral people over-lord, through force, agriculturalists and artisans; but 
here their dominance is of a more subtle order. 

The Todas are divided into two groups, the Tartharol and the 
Teivaliol, each of which is subdivided into a number of exogamous clans. 
The groups are endogamous so far as marriage is concerned, but by no 
means so in regard to the recognised custom of obtaining supplemental 
spouses. | There is complete social intercourse between the two groups; 
but the highest grades of the priesthood can be filled only by members 
of the Teivaliol, although the dairies at which they officiate belong to the 
Tartharol. Although the Teivaliol hold the highest dairy offices, and 
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while holding them have a very high degree of sanctity, it is quite clear 
that, apart from the holding of these offices, they have no sanctity 
whatever, and become ordinary persons the moment they cease to hold 
office. There is not the slightest trace of the belief that their right to 
perform the highest priestly rites gives them any superiority, nor do they 
assume any. Whenever Dr Rivers asked a Tarthar man why he regarded 
his division as superior, he always answered : “ We have the ¢i (the highest 
ritual dairies), and we appoint the Teivaliol to act as our servants.” Dr 
Rivers discusses this matter at some length, and it looks as if these two 
groups are the survival of two original Toda immigrations, of which the 
Tartharol were the earlier and more powerful. When the Teivaliol (who 
appear to be darker and to have a lower type of face) arrived, it seems 
possible that they were placed by the Tartharol in those priestly offices, 
which, though honourable, involved many hardships and restrictions, and 
were assigned dwelling-places and pastures in a comparatively limited 
district of the hills. 

The Todas are a typical polyandrous community. When a woman 
marries a man, it is understood that she becomes the wife of his brothers 
at the same time; in a few cases the husbands are not own brothers 
but clan-brothers; no difficulties or disputes arise. Recently there is 
a tendency for polyandry to be associated with polygyny: when there 
are two brothers, it does not seem that each takes a wife for himself, 
but rather that they take two wives in common; probably event- 
ually each brother will come to regard his wife as his own, and, if this 
happens, the custom of monogamy among the Todas will have been 
developed out of a stage of combined polyandry and polygyny. Allusion 
has already been made to the recognised union between men and women, 
mainly between the two groups; under all circumstances children born from 
such unions belong to the mother’s husband’s clan, and not to her clan or 
that of her spouse. 

About the seventh month of pregnancy an interesting ceremony is 
performed, the essential element of which consists in the husband giving to 
his wife a miniature imitation bow and arrow. This is of the greatest social 
importance, as the fatherhood of the child entirely depends upon it. The 
man who gives the bow and arrow is the father of the child for all social 
purposes, and is regarded as such even if he has had nothing to do with 
the woman before the ceremony. Usually he is the eldest of the brother- 
husbands ; but in the case of non-fraternal polyandry, it is arranged that 
one of the husbands shall perform the ceremony, and, until another husband 
gives a bow and arrow, all the succeeding children are regarded as his, even 
should they be born long after his death. Even a young boy can give the 
bow and arrow. 

The secular and religious life of these interesting people centres round 
their buffaloes. These are of two kinds, the secular (cows and bulls) and 
the sacred (cows only), both of which are tended entirely by males. The 
former are looked after by ordinary men, and the churning is done in the 
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village dairy ; the sacred animals are attended by men specially set apart, 
who form the Toda priesthood, and the milk of the sacred animals is 
churned in dairies which are regarded as temples. The Teivaliol possess 
only one class of sacred buffalo, with a comparatively simple dairy ritual ; 
whereas the Tartharol have several classes of sacred buffalo, with more 
complex dairy rituals which culminate in the ¢. The lesser dairies have a 
simplified ritual, but it is not surprising that even for these it is sometimes 
difficult to find priests who will undergo the wearisome monotony of the 
ritual and the seclusion from their fellows that this cult entails. 

Those who are interested in ethics will find that the peculiar social system 
of the Todas has resulted in an ethical code which is strangely different in 
some important respects from that of most other communities ; indeed, 
Dr Rivers says: ‘ It is doubtful whether crime can be said to exist among 
the Todas”; they “ have a code of offences against the dairy, but these must 
be regarded as sins rather than as crimes, for they are neither investigated 
nor punished by the civil authority, but are punished directly by the gods.” 

The Todas show undoubted signs of the influence of Hinduism on their 
religion ; but in the past this has been slight, though it may be increasing 
at the present time. The true Toda gods are definitely anthropomorphic 
beings, who have a very definite association with the hills of the Nilgiri 
plateau ; they seem to be a development of hill-spirits, but some appear to 
be deified men who were apotheosised as heroes, not as ancestors. There is 
little to support the idea that the gods are personifications of the forces of 
Nature, and it seems probable that the buffalo was never regarded as an 
actual god. 

The Todas exhibit a stage of religious belief in which gods, once believed 
to be active and living among men, have become shadowy beings who 
intervene in the affairs of men in a mysterious manner, and chiefly in the 
case of infraction of the laws which they are still believed to have given. 
Their present religious state seems to be one in which ritual has persisted, 
while the beliefs behind the ritual have largely disappeared. The dairy 
utterances, which were probably at one time definite prayers calling on the 
gods for health and protection, are now on their way to become barren and 
meaningless formule. Dr Rivers repeatedly draws attention to the proba- 
bility of the ritual having killed the spirit of religion, and in its turn it is 
becoming perfunctory. The Todas, in fact, show us in little the general 
traits characteristic of the degeneration of religion. 

As an example of scientific method, this is the best socio-religious 
monograph of a special community yet published. ‘The reader is continu- 
ously impressed with the extreme conscientiousness of Dr Rivers; most 
authors have a tendency to slur over imperfections in record or weaknesses in 
argument, but he draws attention to them. Whilst studying the Papuans 
of Torres Straits, Dr Rivers recorded complete genealogies of every family 
of a community as far back as memory carried, and utilised the information 
thus gained for the elucidation of the system of kinship, the regulations of 
social life, and for the status of the performers of social and religious duties. 


la 
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The value of this new departure in the technique of sociological field-work 
can scarcely be over-estimated, and one can see in this monograph how it 
has given definiteness, and at the same time a sort of personal note, to the 
investigations. Dr Rivers gives in his Preface the broad lines upon which 
he has acted, and these can but receive the heartiest commendation. What 
we need more than anything else in ethnology is the intensive study of limited 
areas. No true student will blame an investigator for giving too much 
detail; for, in order to get a thorough grasp of the thought and action 
of a given people, all the facts and factors must be known, and a detail 
which seems insignificant to one student may be illuminative to another. 
Although alive to the interest and value of comparative studies, Dr Rivers 
has wisely held himself under restraint ; but we hope these discussions are 
merely deferred until he has more first-hand evidence to offer us. Pre- 
mature synthesis is worth very little; and though the scientific investigator 
endeavours to see the bearings and significance of his facts while he is 
collecting them, he realises that it is the often tedious details which make 
for thoroughness in work. 
A. C. Happon, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Cultes, Mythes et Religions.—Par Solomon Reinach. Tomes I. et II. 
Paris, Leroux. 


Ix these two handsome volumes are bound up seventy articles contributed 


to French magazines, as well popular as learned, in the course of the last 
five years. Mr Reinach’s readers and admirers are not surprised to find 
that the ground they cover is extensive and varied. He discusses totemism 
and tabu, the theory of sacrifice, the origin of marriage, art and magic, 
Celtic mythology, Greek mythology and art, the evolution of religion, the 
ethics of Mithraism, Babylonian myths and the first chapter of Genesis, 
Judaism and the Inquisition, the internal emancipation of Judaism, etc. etc. 

Out of all this array of subjects there are some to which he seems to 
attach particular importance. We refer to the theories of totemism and 
tabu and the theory of sacrifice. Not that he lays claim to have formu- 
lated these himself. ‘* Had I done so,” he assures us, “I should have been 
one of the greatest men of my time.” Some of the applications are his 
own, but the main principles set forth in this set of articles are the result 
of the investigations of British scholars—of Frazer, Jevons, Robertson Smith, 
etc.: investigations which Mr Reinach has been the first to make known to 
the savants of the Continent. The points which he urges on their attention, 
and to which he returns again and again, might be summed up as follows : 
Man—that is to say, primitive man—has three main characteristics. In 
the first place, he has the feeling of religion or scruple. No one any longer 
believes, with Gabriel de Mortillet and Hovelacque, that the man of the 
quaternary period was without religion. It was thanks to this feeling that 
the clan did not perish through internecine warfare. It is expressed in its 
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essence in the “Thou shalt not kill” of the Scriptures, or, to use a colloquial 
phrase, in the English “ Hands off!” In the second place, primitive man 
was an animist. We should note here that animism as Mr Reinach 
understands it, is not the animism of Mr Herbert Spencer, or Professor 
Tylor, including in its full development the belief in souls and in a 
future state, in controlling deities and subordinate spirits. It is the 
animism in which Mr Spencer disbelieves, the projection of the 
human personality on to surrounding animals and objects. Thirdly 
and lastly, as far back as we can trace him, man was a social being: 
he sought from the first the company, the friendship, the pro- 
tection of his peers. Animist as he was, it was but natural that he should 
enlarge the circle of these true or supposed relationships, that he should 
carry them into the animal kingdom, the vegetable kingdom, or even 
in some cases into the mineral kingdom. ‘The object in question—in the 
first place it was always the whole species—was what is known as the totem. 
It became, as it were, enrolled among the members of the clan, and was 
protected by the same scruple or religion which secured the continued 
existence of the clan itself. It is to this “hypertrophy of the social 
instinct ” and the ensuing tabus that Mr Reinach, like Mr Jevons, attri- 
butes the domestication of animals and the cultivation of crops. But 
while the animal or vegetable totem, regarded as a storehouse of strength 
and holiness, was respected for the most part, on rare occasions it was 
eaten ceremonially by the men of the clan as a means of sanctification. 
These banquets tended to become more and more frequent and to de- 
generate into mere orgies. At the same time, however, the tradition of 
the totem sacrifice, of the eating of the divine principle, was never lost. 
In it Mr Reinach, following Dr Robertson Smith, sees the origin of the 
rites of theophagy or communion. 

In these views there is food for controversy, and Mr Reinach’s position 
has already been assailed, notably by Mr Lang in the Atheneum. To 
these objections—which, with characteristic open-mindedness, he recapitu- 
lates in the preface to Volume II.—he attaches varying degrees of importance. 
In the matter of the totem-sacrifice he stands firm. In reply to Mr Lang’s 
challenge to point to one undoubted example of the rite, he cites a case 
of the sacrifice and manducation of the totem among the Australian 
natives of to-day, and claims to have derived further support for his theory 
from a closer analysis of Greek ceremonies founded on such rituals, e.g. 
in his articles on “The Death of Orpheus” and “ Zagreus, the horned 
Serpent.” At this point those who are still unconvinced might ask to 
be assured that the eating of the totem by men of the Arunta tribe—he 
must surely be referring to this—is a legitimate instance. The totem is 
killed in the usual way, at the opening of the season for that particular 
food, ostensibly with a view to securing a good supply of it. This being 
so, they would ask whether we are justified in assuming here a case of 
totem-sacrifice as it was understood by Robertson Smith. If we are not, 
they would deny that the Greek ceremonies can be explained by reference 
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to rituals existing to-day. Until they are possessed of fuller information 
than that to hand at present about the practices of the Arunta and 
other living totemists, they would probably prefer to suspend judgment 
in the matter. 

On the other hand, Mr Reinach sees justice in the contention that 
the domestication of animals, if it is to be regarded as a by-product of 
totemism, must be supposed to have arisen, not in a small clan, but a 
large tribe occupying an extended territory, and to have spread thence to 
neighbouring peoples. Under no other circumstances could the animal 
have escaped being destroyed by the worshippers of other totems. At the 
same time, he makes light of the objection that the Australian totemists 
are not known to have pet animals or plants, or that the Bantu, though 
they have domesticated sheep and oxen, are called after wild animals only. 
He remarks very justly that the Australians have no animals they can 
domesticate, and that among the South African natives the very fact of 
domestication may have struck a blow at totemism. His theory is 
undeniably tempting, especially in its modified form; it seems far more 
adequate than the theory of Galton, according to which domestication 
was due to the savage’s love of making pets, or that of Lord Kames, 
according to which his motive was amusement. For all that, it is unlikely 
that the last word has been said on the subject: it is still beset with 
difficulties—difficulties almost as great as those which beset the rise of 
agriculture or the discovery of metals. Mr Reinach’s remarks on this 
latter topic are particularly interesting. Primitive metallurgy he regards 
as a chapter in the history of religion. He no longer holds that men lit 
upon gold, silver, etc., by a happy chance. Their first operations with 
minerals had a religious, not a practical bearing. They were the result, 
not of chemistry proper, but of the chemistry of religion, alchemy, a 
science which is usually associated with the decline of classical civilisation, 
but which must have flourished centuries before. Under the processes 
of smelting and fusing was the idea of a marriage between two divine 
substances, a hierogamy which may be compared to grafting in the 
vegetable kingdom. ‘The compounding of bronze, which remained sacred 
long after it came into general use, was a case in point. 

Another important group of articles is that which relates to Celtic 
mythology. Of these the longest and most elaborate is that on ‘‘ Totemistic 
Survivals among the Ancient Celts.” Other valuable papers are those 
on Sucellus and Nantosvelta, the mallet-god and his consort ; on the Orbis 
Alius of the Druids; on Tarvos 'Trigaranus, the bull with the three cranes ; 
and on ‘Teutates, Esus, T'aranis, etc. ‘The latter, who appear in the well- 
known lines of Lucan, 


“ Teutates horrensque feris altaribus Esus, 
Et Taranis Scythice non mitior Ara Diane,” 


the mythologists have always regarded as the great gods of the Gauls, 
a sort of Panceltic divine triad. This view Mr Reinach disputes, and 
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shows conclusively, we think, that Teutates, Esus, Taranis were not 
Panceltic but local, the gods of tribes living between the Seine and the 
Loire, and that there is no ground for thinking that they were associated 
in a triad, or had any special connection with Druidism. For our own 
part we were most attracted by the article on the Virgins of Sena. 
According to Mr H. Martin and Mr d’Arbois de Jubainville, there 
flourished among the Gauls nine virgin priestesses. On the well-nigh 
inaccessible islet of Sena, off the coast of Cornouailles, in Brittany, they con- 
trolled the winds, they cured diseases, foretold the future, and changed 
themselves into what animals they pleased. According to Mr Reinach, 
the Gauls, when we hear of them, had no such priestesses. He reminds us 
that the only evidence for the former view is one passage in Pomponius 
Mela, an orator who compiled a geography. Now, the ancient geographers, 
who understood the Odyssey literally, were for ever seeking to determine 
the exact whereabouts of the places mentioned in it. Thus there was 
much speculation as to Aea, the home of Circe, the island opposite the 
entrance to Hades: some were for placing it to the east, some to the west 
of the known world. According to a view which was widespread in the 
Roman period, the spot where Ulysses invoked the dead and consulted 
Tiresias was at the extreme end of Brittany, “extremum qua pandit 
Gallia litus” (Claudian, in Ruf.,i. 123). By the extreme end of Brittany 
must have been meant the headland of S. Matthieu, or the headland of 
Raz. Mr Reinach has no doubt that it was the latter. Once this identi- 
fication was made, the island of Sena, which is over against Raz, could easily 
be made to correspond to Aea. The discovery was probably older than 
Mela or his Greek original. ‘That Sena should be thought of as inhabited 
by virgin priestesses endowed with miraculous powers, was, under these 
circumstances, only what might have been expected. On this wise Mr 
Reinach explains away a statement which derives no support from any 
other classical author. This silence is the more significant because Cesar 
and Tacitus make a special point of the réle played by priestesses among 
the Germans and the universal veneration in which they were held. It is 
none the less certain that Veleda, the name of one whom Tacitus describes 
as ‘“apud plerosque numinis loco habitam,” is not Germanic, but Celtic 
(cp. Irish “ fili,” poet): Ogmic genitive ‘“ velitas.” What is perhaps more 
worthy of mention is, that women claiming to control the winds have 
always been known among the Celts—the Manx have such a person to 
this day—and that they were more often associated with the coast of 
Armorica (vide allusion to the Guernsey sibyls in the “ Helgi Lays,” Rhys’s 
Celtic Heathendom, p. 198). This fact may have made it all the easier to 
place the abode of the departed and the island of Aea in that region. It 
does not invalidate Mr Reinach’s main conclusion. His argument seems 
to us as sound as the setting forth of it is admirable. 

For want of space, we are unable to do more than allude in passing 
to a few of the other articles in this brilliant collection. We have 
already mentioned two of those on Greek mythology—i.e. “The Death 
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of Orpheus” and “ Zagreus, the horned Serpent,” in connection with the 
totem-sacrifice. Those who are acquainted with Miss Jane Harrison’s 
Prolegomena will be interested in comparing, or rather in contrast- 
ing, her view of the Orpheus legend with that of our author. 

Criticism is represented by some discussions of passages in the 4neid 
and Pharsalia, and archeology by the papers on the god Telesphorus, 
who is proved a northerner; on the birth of Plutus, represented on the 
Rhodian Vase; on the birth of Athena; on Apollo Opaon at Cyprus, etc. 
That on the Hermaphrodite of Pont-Sainte-Maxence is particularly in- 
structive. Of those that remain, the ones that will appeal to the greater 
number are, we think, the papers on the first chapter of Genesis, on Judaism 
and the Inquisition—Mr Reinach dispels a good many illusions on this 
subject,—and the papers of a more general character on the Evolution of 
Religion and the Progress of Humanity. It is interesting to note that our 
author is not of those who hold that the one effect of sacerdotalism was to 
retard development. In the early stages, at any rate, he holds that the effect 
was to further it. Had it not been for the priest who systematised the 
tabus, primitive man must have fallen a victim to his own terrors, and 
metaphorically speaking—literally in some cases—would have been unable 
to move hand or foot. 

It only remains for us to express our sincere admiration of Mr Reinach’s 
work. It is hard to say by what one is most impressed: by his originality 
and suggestiveness, by the erudition which enables him to approach each 
subject in the spirit of the specialist, or yet by his power of lucid exposition 
or his extraordinary charm of style. One thing is certain: his readers are 
sure of the best, and that in its most attractive form. 


Myvanwy Ruys. 
Oxrorpb. 


Adonis, Attis, and Osiris : Studies in the History of Oriental Religion. By 
J. G. Frazer, D.C.L., Litt.D.—Pp. 339. 1906. 


Tuts recent treatise, following close upon the publication of Dr Frazer's 
History of Early Kingship, is one more proof of this writer’s remarkable 
industry and productivity, and it will certainly enhance his reputation for 
encyclopedic study, attractive exposition, and power of picturesque 
description. It has not much that is new to offer to the special student 
of early Mediterranean religion, and anyone who has studied Dr Frazer’s 
earlier works will be familiar with the main theory presented in this. But 
to one not yet conversant with his views it might be recommended in 
preference to the Golden Bough or to the other treatise mentioned above ; 
for it deals with phenomena more comparable and of more limited range 
than those handled in the former, and it is built on a much more sub- 
stantial basis than the latter. For we may call this new work a study in 
“ proximate” anthropology, the saner comparative method demanding that 
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our first comparison should start with and from adjacent districts. And 
Attis-Adonis and Osiris are leading figures of Anatolian and Egyptian 
religion, and undoubtedly very similar in many points of personality, myth, 
and ritual. The writer prefaces his account by insisting on the part that 
physical geography and landscape features have played in giving shape 
and colour to the religious imagination. It would be difficult, no doubt, 
to work out this idea in regard to the complex of beliefs in the higher 
speculative religions, but it is properly and easily applied to the examina- 
tion of such Nature-religions as those with which he is dealing. And his 
nature-studies of Anatolian scenery are of such freshness and charm that 
we must regret that he has not been able hitherto to study as a traveller 
and eye-witness. 

The main religious thesis to which he devotes himself may be sum- 
marised thus: these three cults present us with the figures of gods who 
probably began as tree-spirits, but, as man advanced from the pastoral to 
the agricultural stage, became corn-spirits, the incarnation of the life of 
corn; and each of them must die a violent death, the manner of their 
death being suggested, as that of John Barleycorn was, by the violent 
processes of reaping and threshing the grain ; each is the lover or spouse 
of a great goddess who predominates over them and mourns their death, 
and whose predominance was the reflex in religion of a matrilinear social 
system in which women were the superior sex: each of them rises again 
from the dead, and their resurrection is manifested or symbolised by the 
growth of corn, and in itself guarantees to their worshippers the hope of 
their own resurrection: finally, each of them is served by a king-priest 
who, like them, must periodically die a violent death. 

The exposition displays the erudition, both literary and archeological, 
that we are familiar with in Dr Frazer’s writings ; also, in spite of certain 
irrelevant chapters, a more orderly method and relevance than he usually 
observes. Much in his account of these religions is true and has long been 
known to be true. The whole of Anatolia—noticeably St Paul’s own city 
of Tarsos—was devoted to the belief in the death and resurrection of a 
divinity, which also permeates the Egyptian religion. And undoubtedly 
Osiris moved and lived in the corn, and Attis was supposed to reside in a 
tree and was at times explicitly identified with the corn of the harvest. 
Yet the more cautious student of Mediterranean religion will hesitate 
before drawing the conclusion with Dr Frazer’s confidence that these 
divinities were, therefore, aboriginally nothing more than tree-spirit or 
corn-spirit. He should take warning from the fate of the solar mytholo- 
gists, who disappeared at last because they tired us too much. The 
vegetation-spirit, like Robespierre’s “ Etre Supréme,” will suffer by too 
constant evocation. Dr Frazer is not a close student of Greek religion, or 
he might have corrected his too narrow estimate of Attis by pondering on 
the very similar traits of Zeus. Zeus lived in a tree at times [” Evdevdpos], 
he was a god of the harvest-field, he died in Crete and went under- 
ground and became a nourishing “chthonian” deity; yet we are not 
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likely to be convinced that the Aryan Zeus was aboriginally a tree or 
corn-spirit. Dr Frazer’s limited conception of Attis leaves unexplained the 
Phrygian worship of Attis as [la7aios the Father-God and the Bithynian 
cult of Father-Attis on the mountain-top.'!. It may well be also that he 
takes too narrow a view of Isis (p. 284), as in his last edition of the 
Golden Bough he took of Demeter and Kore, believing them all to have 
been evolved from the rustic corn-mother, corn-maiden, and corn-fetich ; 
the theory does not work well in explaining the complex character of the 
Hellenic goddesses, and does not appear necessary for the explanation of 
Isis. Here as elsewhere in this book one may feel that the writer might 
have modified his views with advantage, if he had been familiar with 
Professor Dieterich’s valuable treatise, Mutter Erde. 

His exposition of the great religious idea of the death and resurrection 
of the God is clear and sound and rests on solid evidence, and his know- 
ledge shows itself fuller and more exact in regard to Anatolian than in 
regard to Greek religion. The predominance of the goddess in many 
districts of Asia Minor may be admitted, but it is doubtful if Egyptologists 
would admit that Isis was predominant over the gods in the older periods 
of Egyptian cult. 

Of much less value are the sociological hypotheses that he associates 
with the religious facts. Here the weakness of his work and method is 
most manifest. He entangles us in a series of hypotheses seductive to the 
imagination, but so hypnotising to the ordinary reader that his sense of 
reality and solidity is likely to fail, and only the careful critic remains 
conscious that the whole airy fabric may rest on one dubiously interpreted 
fact. ‘Thus, a statement in Aulus Gellius, that the Flamen Dialis at Rome 
resigned his holy office if his wife died, is the only evidence quoted there 
for an important theory concerning the predominance of the goddess and 
the female in early Roman religion and society. A much simpler explana- 
tion is that such a bereavement would render the Flamen ceremoni- 
ously impure and, therefore, unfit: it is. very likely that same kind of 
rule applied to the Flaminica his wife, who was bound, as Gellius goes on 
to say, by almost the same ceremonious rules as her husband. 

Nor has he any direct or convincing evidence for his theory, which is one 
of the main pillars of his construction, that the priest-king in these regions, 
who certainly at times personated the god, was actually put to death in 
this character. ‘The story of Croesus suggests, as I pointed out long ago,’ 
the burning of a god, but scarcely suggests the periodical and regular 
burning of kings. ‘The fact that the priest of Cybele at the spring festival 
in Rome drew blood from his arm is a simple case of blood-communion 
or covenant, not necessarily the relic of a human sacrifice. Dr Frazer, 
like many scholars of an older generation, is too apt to see traces of human 

1 Vide ch. iii, p. 179. 

2 The same idea explains why in certain Greek ritual only a rats dupsarfs, #.€, & boy 
who had both parents alive, an auspicious boy, could officiate. 

3 Class. Rev., 1898, p. 376. 
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sacrifice where there are none; as, for instance, on p. 65 he conjectures 
that the burning of animals in the festival of the Pyre at Hierapolis was 
a substitute for the burning of men. The hypothesis seems to assume 
that any animal sacrifice might anywhere be regarded as a surrogate for 
human ; but such an assumption would be rash and uncritical. Curiously 
enough he does not seem to have noticed a passage at the end of Lucian’s 
De Dea Syria, from which he is there drawing his account; in c. 58 
Lucian tells us that certain fanatics at Hierapolis did at a certain festival 
offer their children, calling them “ oxen”; it seems that so far were animals 
from being “‘ surrogates” for human victims that the exceptional human 
victim was a surrogate for the animal. The best example that he could have 
quoted of the periodic immolation of the king comes from a region adjacent 
to Egypt, and by a strange fatality Dr Frazer, who knows his way better 
than most of us on the far trail round the world, has missed it. Diodorus 
Siculus (3, 6) informs us that the kings of Meroe in A¢thiopia were ap- 
pointed by the priests and by a Divine call, and were bound to commit 
suicide when the priests chose to send them a message bidding them do so; 
no king had ever disobeyed, until Ergamenes, reigning in the time of the 
second Ptolemy—“ having,” as the compiler with unconscious humour 
remarks, “a taste of Hellenic culture and having learned philosophy,” 
abruptly ended the traditional observance: on the receipt of the usual 
message he mobilised his army and massacred the priests. But the rule of 
a priest-king who must be periodically slain is not likely to have been a 
universal institution. 

Dr Frazer exercises, no doubt, great influence on the anthropological 
studies of his University. It would, therefore, be a great gain both to 
himself and to them if he would reconsider his whole view as to the 
relations between the matrilinear society and ancient religions, and would 
present to himself and critically investigate these leading questions : (a) 
Is a matrilinear society necessarily matriarchal? (b) Are the examples of 
the predominance of the goddess in either matrilinear or matriarchal 
societies sufficiently numerous to establish an induction? (c) Can it be 
shown that the religious imagination of the female has always a bias 
towards the female divinity ? I have puzzled over these problems for some 
time, and have elsewhere expressed the conclusion that there is no neces- 
sary causal connection between the predominance of a great goddess and 
matrilinear society. 

Yet in spite of certain defects and hasty assumptions this book well 
deserves success and a grateful recognition. 

Lewis R. Farnet. 
Exeter Cotiecre, Oxrorp. 
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Le Dogme de la Rédemption, Essai @Etude Historique.—Par YAbbé 
J. Riviére.—Paris: Librairie Victor Lecoffre.—Pp. xii+519. 


The Christian Doctrine of Salvation.—By George Barker Stevens, Ph.D., 
D.D., LL.D.—Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark.—Pp. xi+546. 


Tae emphasis and the scale of treatment are very different in these two 
books. One is predominantly patristic and medieval, and sets severe 
limits to the activity of speculation in matters of faith ; while the other 
reveals on almost every page a deeper reverence for the free life of the 
reason and conscience than for formulated doctrine or ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion. For most purposes they must be looked at apart, or as a study in 
contrasts ; but in the light of this divergence the testimony is all the more 
impressive, which they bear to the claims of historical method in the study 
of Christian doctrine. Even for the Roman Catholic writer, far as he is 
from belonging to the school of the Abbé Loisy, the formula Quod semper, 
quod ubique, quod ab omnibus, is no longer valid. ‘Though he may refrain 
from expressing it in that way, he recognises that the history of doctrine 
is a branch of the history of human opinion ; and, if he is still convinced 
that the process of development has been simply one of formulating 
through the clash of human thought and experience what was implicit 
from the beginning, he does not shrink from exposing the fallacies of 
judgment, the crude errors, the whimsical fancies of the religious imagina- 
tion which have marked the way. His quarrel, indeed, with some of the 
most trenchant modern critics is not their unorthodoxy, but their failure 
to grasp the fact that their reinterpretation of the doctrine of the 
Atonement in terms of ethical experience is simply, in many of its essential 
features, a return from the errors of Protestant scholasticism to the 
profoundly spiritual faith of the Catholic Church. 

The Abbé Riviere is acute enough to see that the challenge offered to 
traditional dogma by historical criticism and religious experience can only 
be met in one way. Writers like Harnack and Auguste Sabatier must 
be overcome on their own chosen ground of history and reason. The world 
is too wide awake to-day for any shirking of the issue, even if we can 
suppose that there are still serious minds who desire to do so. Accord- 
ingly, the Abbé Riviere summons all his powers of reasoning and a vast 
store of patristic scholarship to his aid to prove that they are wrong. He 
begins by a brief exposition of what the Catholic doctrine of the Atonement 
really is. _We may summarise some of the chief points ina few words. ‘The 
mystery of Redemption involves the idea of substitution, and that in the 
sense that the Saviour has literally suffered in our place: “ Cette idée de 
substitution est l’aéme de la prédication et de la piété chrétienne—et avec 
raison ; car elle représente pour ainsi dire le cété extérieur et sensible du 
mystére.” While, however, a real change is thus effected in our relations 
to God, we must not fall into the error of supposing that the love of God 
towards us is in any sense the result of Christ’s redeeming work: “ Dieu a 
éternellement et réellement aimé les hommes, méme coupables, méme avant 
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la passion : sinon, comment aurait-il seulement voulu les racheter? L’amour 
de Dieu n’est pas un effet de la Rédemption : il en est la cause.” In oppo- 
sition to all attempts to rationalise the mystery of Redemption, and in 
distinction from all subjective theories, which seek to interpret it in terms 
of human experience or of a change wrought within the spiritual conscious- 
ness of the believer, the Catholic doctrine asserts its essentially objective 
character : “ Est-il besoin de dire que nous admettons que la mort de Jésus- 
Christ est le plus sublime des exemples, la plus féconde source d’amour? 
. . .. Mais a cette idée nous donnons un fondement réel, en faisant de la 
mort du Sauveur l’expiation providentiellement voulue de nos péchés. Le 
rationalisme fait consister toute l’influence de la mort du Sauveur dans une 
impression subjective: nous lui conservons une efficacité objective; 4 un 
fait de solidarité humaine nous substituons un mystére de solidarité 
surnaturelle.” It is only what may be called the fundamentals of the 
doctrine which occur in this sketch, given as it is, in comparison with the 
historical exposition which is to follow, with a severe economy of words, 
The author may plead, however, that it is sufficient for his purpose, and he 
is evidently anxious to avoid the crude realism of many popular Catholic 
writers on the subject. He is quite severe in his disapproval of some 
expressions, which he quotes both from Bossuet and Bourdaloue. ‘Ce 
Dieu sanguinaire et cruel n’est pas le Dieu de la raison, encore moins de 
l’Evangile. Mais la doctrine catholique n’est pas responsable de ces exces.” 

Now there are two lines of attack which have been pushed forward by 
historical criticism against the plea that the doctrine of Atonement, as 
formulated by the Abbé Riviére, has been a normal and legitimate develop- 
ment in Catholic theology from the primitive facts of the Christian 
Revelation. ‘The first of these is the contrast insisted upon so frequently 
between Greek theology, preoccupied with the thought of Divine 
immanence and the doctrine of the Incarnation, and Latin theology, with 
its habit of approaching the relation between the Divine and the human 
ab extra, and its severely legal categories of thought. ‘The other is the 
prevalence in theological thought during the patristic and medieval 
periods of the idea of a ransom paid to the devil as the necessary price of 
human deliverance. The object of the Abbé Riviere’s book is to meet 
these historical arguments on their own ground, and in face of these 
variations to exhibit the Catholic doctrine of Redemption, in the form in 
which he has portrayed it, as a legitimate and consistent development. It 
may well seem a formidable task, and we doubt whether, with all his learning 
and his keenness to press home every point of vantage, he can be awarded 
many of the spoils of victory. But in saying this we do not wish to deny 
the interest and importance of his work from a historical point of view. 
It is a learned study in some of the by-paths of religious thought and 
belief. Many things may be of value historically which are of little 
worth dogmatically, and the Abbé Riviére is not the first writer who has 
forged weapons out of his own scholarship, which may be more effective in 
the hands of his opponents than in his own, 
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Passing over his discussion of the contrast between Greek and Latin 
theology with the one remark, that the various modifications which he 
introduces do not invalidate the distinctness of the emphasis and the 
difference of atmosphere—and that is the essential point,—we come to his 
special treatment of the theory of a ransom paid to the devil. Here he 
has written a chapter on the curiosities of human belief, and he has 
succeeded in showing that the thought of the Middle Ages on the subject 
of the Atonement, as in so many other directions, was far less uniform 
than is usually supposed. ‘These varieties of presentation have, however, 
one essential feature in common. ‘They are dominated by the idea, which 
to the modern mind has become purely mythological, of a transaction 
with the devil. Most, if not all, of his readers will be in agreement with 
the Abbé in his destructive criticism of this type of doctrine; but it is 
only by a tour de force than he can treat it as an aberration or “sport” 
of no profound significance, “dont la singularité méme fait ressortir le 
développement authentique et continu du tronc doctrinal qui la supporte.” 
We can assign its place in the growth of Christian thought, and we can 
account for its gradual disappearance as more spiritual conceptions emerge ; 
but we cannot see how its almost unchallenged occupation of the Christian 
mind for centuries, even when the most generous allowance is made for 
the coexistence with it of more evangelical ideas, is compatible with a 
process of necessary and continuous doctrinal development within the 
borders of an infallible Church. 

The Abbé Riviere has set himself strict limits in his task. He has 
selected two special points of attack for detailed historical treatment ; but 
the doctrine itself, which he is concerned to defend, is left in his pages 
unshielded from the still more damaging influence of the subjective theories 
of atonement. He dismisses them, indeed, with the statement, which 
betrays a singular lack of insight, that they confine the meaning of the 
death of Christ within the limits of an example of goodness; but he does 
not seem to be aware, that it is just in connection with all objective or 
transactional theories of the Atonement that the most searching difficulties 
are felt. If he could prove all that he desires in regard to historical 
development, the momentous question would still remain, Is the doctrine 
true? Is it in harmony with the primitive data of the Christian Revelation 
in the New Testament? Does it satisfy the ethical and spiritual needs 
of human nature ? 

It is the prominence which is given to these questions, and the clearness 
with which the relation is grasped between truth of doctrine and the 
realities of human need and experience, which give a characteristic colour- 
ing and a distinctly personal note to Dr Stevens’ book. For him traditional 
theories and ecclesiastical definitions are of quite secondary importance. 
His final appeal is to ethical reality and the words of Christ. We shall 
accordingly do him no injustice if we confine our attention chiefly to 
the five chapters at the close of the volume, where he attempts the task 
of reconstruction, and lays bare for us the sources of his own trust and 
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the essential truth of experience, which all the theories of the atoning 
work of Christ have sought to interpret or express. It would, however, 
be unfair, if we did not call attention in a few words to the spirit in which 
the whole study has been conceived. It is an admirable illustration 
of historical method. It treats even the most venerable doctrinal 
formularies, as the historian is bound to do, as human documents subject 
to the evolutionary process, with a certain relativity to the place and 
period of their origin. The dogmatic inference to be drawn from this 
attitude of mind will not be the same in all cases, but its tendency 
is in the direction of the complete abandonment of doctrinal infallibility. 
Historical facts which have a permanent spiritual significance, and the 
experience whether of the individual or the Church, are prior to any 
interpretation which a group of thinkers at any given period may place 
upon them; and accordingly the task of reconstruction is imposed upon 
us alike by the ordinary conditions of human intelligence and by the 
progressive life of the Church itself, when it becomes aware of a new 
environment or a change of attitude towards the facts of Revelation or 
its own tradition. Christian doctrine has been studied in this way for 
a long time in some of the German universities, and Dr Stevens’ book is 
a significant illustration of the rapidity with which, after much character- 
istic suspicion and delay, the new method is being accepted in the theo- 
logical literature of England and America. 

No one can complain that Dr Stevens conceals his meaning in a cloud 
of vague phrases. He is a mediating theologian in a better sense than 
that. He rejects all transactional theories of the Atonement because 
they do not really interpret the facts, and for himself they have no ethical 
reality. ‘I am led to the conclusion,” he says, “that the only ground of 
forgiveness is the divine grace, and that in no sense is God compelled to 
punish, or to do something which is the equivalent of punishing, before he 
can forgive. There is forgiveness with him not because he has been pro- 
pitiated, but because he is the gracious God whose mercy endureth for ever. 
Christ’s mission to earth is not to make God willing to save men but to 
make men willing to be saved. In him the grace of God that brings 
salvation appeared to all men. He did not come to procure, but to 
proclaim and bestow forgiveness. Salvation is grounded in the divine 
nature. God saves because he loves. The fact that he saves requires no 
other explanation than that it is his gracious will and nature to save men 
—and is capable of no other. All the mechanisms of expiation and 
satisfaction which men have interposed between the divine love and 
human salvation, would be themselves preposterous and impossible except 
on the supposition that they have their spring in the divine love.” 
Further on, in the striking chapter on the Necessity of Christ’s Death, he 
links this thought of divine love with the message of the cross. ‘The 
question, in what sense he died for men, is the question in what sense he 
gave his life for them, and that again is synonymous with the question, 
in what sense he came to minister. Jesus himself coupled all these 
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expressions together, and in his thought and teaching they explain each 
other. Death, for him, stood in no contrast to life; it was the com- 
pletion of life. His death was a part of his ministry, his service, his 
self-giving for the ransoming, that is, for the saving, of many. Why, 
then, did he give his life? Was it that he might influence men? 
That he might reveal God in his compassion or disclose the evil 
of sin and so condemn it? We can see all these results—and others—as 
the fruits of Jesus’ self-giving, but, so far as we know, he presented no 
analysis of the particular objects of his self-devotion. It is not the manner 
of self-effacing love to announce the specific purposes which it expects to 
secure by its services. Especially incongruous is the idea that Jesus 
proposed to display the divine love in order to impress men, as if a mother 
were to say to herself: ‘I will so love this child of mine as to impress him 
with the evil and shame of disobeying me.’ Love is no such analysing, 
calculating prudence. Love gives because it is its nature so to do, and 
Christ gave himself for men not that he might reveal, display, or secure 
something, but because he was a great lover of men, and great love means 
self-absorption in service and sacrifice for its objects. He gave himself 
for mankind, because for love it is supremely blessed to give.” And 
again : “Christ lived, laboured, suffered and died, not to make God willing 
to save, but to show how willing he is, and to make his eternal willingness 
effective—really to accomplish what God in his holy love desires to do.” 
These passages give clear expression to the central features of Dr Stevens’ 
position ; but a momentous inference hangs upon them, which is dealt with 
specifically in the chapter on Eternal Atonement. He there quotes with 
approval the statement of Dr Fairbairn that “ theology has no falser idea 
than that of the impassibility of God.” In other words, the love of Christ 
is the reflection of the love of God; the sympathy of Christ is for us the 
earthly embodiment of the sympathy of God; the suffering of Christ 
expresses in a real way the suffering in the heart of God. Or, to quote 
Dr Stevens himself: “There is an activity of God in all history of which 
Christ’s earthly work is a historical expression. His saving mission is a 
transactional expression of eternal atonement.” ‘There is no need to dwell 
upon the truth which this form of doctrine attempts to conserve, and the 
spiritual instincts which it satisfies. The objection that it implies, as 
Dr Stevens himself points out, the passibility of God, and therefore techni- 
cally is heresy, may not be of much moment, especially in view of the waning 
influence in theology of metaphysical abstractions and the logical inferences 
which are based upon them. But it is worth while to point out that 
language of this kind should be used with great reserve, and with a strict 
regard to its symbolical character, if we are to escape the dangers of a crude 
anthropomorphism. For a spiritual religion it is safer to use the symbolism 
of love, of course with reverent insistence upon all the rich content of love, 
than the symbolism of suffering, which in popular speech degenerates too 
readily into theological materialism. The metaphors of our religious 
vocabulary exercise a subtle tyranny over the imagination, and may easily 
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take us much further than we intend to go in the direction of the sensuous 
and the sentimental. 

Dr Stevens is quite aware that the chief criticism of his position may 
be summed up in the word subjectivity ; but, being a bold thinker, he 
makes no attempt to shirk the consequences. Instead of this he turns 
upon his critics and asks them what, after all, they mean by this constant 
dwelling upon the word objective. For those who stand immovably in the 
ancient ways, and believe that the atoning death of Christ made something 
possible which before was impossible, or, in other words, created a new fact 
in God, and changed radically his relation to mankind, the meaning is 
definite and obvious; but Dr Stevens is quite justified in his attitude 
towards a large number of mediating theologians who insist upon keeping 
the word, while the real weight of their thought and appeal is given to the 
subjective side, to the impression which is made upon the believer, to the 
change wrought, not in God, but in the human soul. 

We have called attention already to the superficial criticism of the 
Abbé Riviere, to the effect that a subjective theory of the Atonement 
reduces the life and death of Christ simply to an example of moral 
excellence. No criticism could in reality be more ineffective when it is 
applied to the deeply spiritual type of thought which meets us in these 
pages. Even those who are most emphatic in their dissent must concede 
some admiration to the high qualities of religious earnestness and of 
practical insight into the realities of Christian experience which they 
display. In spite of his subjectivity—or shall we not rather say because 
of his uncompromising grasp of all that subjectivity involves and makes 
possible ?—it is one of the conspicuous merits of Dr Stevens’ book, that 
Christ, in his life and passion and death, is never a mere example, an 
objective fact of ancient history without any vital significance for religion. 
The Christ without has become the Christ within, a divine power of grace 
and love in the soul, the pledge of forgiveness and the hope of glory. It 
is only through this profound interpretation of Christian experience that 
the facts of the Gospel can have a permanent and essential meaning for the 
doctrine of Redemption. 


W. H. Drumnonp. 
BELFast. 








Rudolf Eucken’s Philosophy of Life. By W. R. Boyce Gibson.— 
London: Adam and Charles Black, 1906. 


Setpom does it happen with us that an account of the life and philosophy 
of a thinker is published during his lifetime. This high compliment has, 
however, been conferred on Professor Eucken of Jena, and those who are 
acquainted with the subject of Mr Boyce Gibson’s work will readily agree 
that the tribute is well merited. Professor Eucken belongs by birth, as 
the author observes, to a branch of the Teutonic family which is closely 
related to the English people, and in his thinking he is even more closely 
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related to us. He has, in fact, more affinity with English than with 
German philosophy. At the present time Germany has many specialists 
but few philosophers, and while for science specialism is an advantage, it is 
a doubtful gain to philosophy ; for philosophy is apt to forget her task of 
thinking things together, and may fail to see the wood for the trees. But 
Eucken’s thought “ aspires to represent a philosophy of life and of reality 
as a whole,” and in this respect “the philosophy is like the man.” 

Eucken’s philosophy might be designated personal idealism; not, 
however, the personal idealism current amongst us—of which he would 
not approve—but “ his own personal idealism.” He believes in a spiritual 
interpretation of the universe, and holds that the spiritual principle must 
realise itself, or, rather, be realised in persons. His words recall such a 
passage in T. H. Green’s Prolegomena as: “The spiritual progress of 
mankind is an unmeaning phrase, unless it means a progress of personal 
character and to personal character.” English philosophy has, however, 
gone on the assumption that absolutism and personality are mutually 
incompatible; but, for Eucken, no such opposition exists. Personality is 
with him the only means whereby the ultimate principle can find expression, 
and personality is only fully attained when it expresses the absolute. By 
thus recognising the part which personality plays in human progress he 
escapes the charges usually levelled at the English absolutists. 

The negative moments in his philosophy are the same as those of 
English personal idealism—the rejection of materialism and a distrust of 
intellectualism. But he does not, like the English personal idealists, seek 
refuge in voluntarism. “Voluntarism,” he says, writing to the author, 
“TI have always kept at arm’s length, and insisted that it could do no 
more than replace one form of one-sidedness by another.” And we have 
heard him assert that, if he thought the alternative a necessary one, he 
would prefer intellectualism to voluntarism. Nor does he attempt to save 
personality by setting limits to the spheres of nature or history. For him, 
its purpose is to appropriate the blind forces of nature and history and 
to give them a new value. The spiritual world is not something added to 
a complete natural world but is the product of our creative activity; and 
in this process lies the essence of freedom. The problem of freedom is 
not whether this or that act is determined; it is the question of the 
possibility of man’s spiritual life. Thus the philosophy of personality is 
at the same time a philosophy of freedom. 

This free appropriation of the lower by the higher is the method 
applied by Eucken to all the problems which confront the philosopher, and 
he reserves for it the title “noological.” He rejects the two equally 
one-sided methods of philosophical construction: the cosmological, which 
treats of the world out of relation to the individual consciousness; and 
the psychological, which treats of the individual out of relation to a world, 
and substitutes the new method which comprehends and transcends both 
—deriving it from the conception of spirit or spiritual life in which the 
opposition of the world and the individual soul is overcome. If we may 
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apply to this method a category, it might be termed “ mutual involution.” 
It is not quite new amongst us, for Professor Jones has independently been 
urging it in another connection in this Journal. 

The new method has been most fully developed in its religious 
application, and has produced important results. Each moment is 
regarded as the moving image of eternity, and the past is not admitted 
to be wholly irrevocable but is considered to be capable of reinterpretation 
and transformation. This enables us to realise philosophically the 
possibility of forgiveness and redemption, and suggests a proof ot 
immortality. If immortality is to be proved, it must be shown to be 
involved in the “here” and “now”; a cross-section of our present 
experience must be made to reveal it. In accordance with this principle 
the author concludes that “it seems imperative to grant that our present 
time-experience must express in germinal form any type of eternity- 
experience that is destined to transcend it.” If we accept the new point 
of view, many of the ordinary antinomies are resolved: “ the problem of 
personality is at the same time the problem of the absolute, and the 
problem of immanence is essentially that of transcendence. Human 
freedom, truly interpreted, is seen to imply the Divine omnipotence, not 
as a mere postulate, a mere hope, a desire, or even a belief, but in the 
sense of the higher pantheism, as an intimacy closer to us than breathing 
and nearer than hands and feet. And yet this self-surrender through 
which we realise our spiritual absoluteness, our religious infinitude, far 
from cancelling the privacy of our spiritual experience indefinitely raises 
and refines our spiritual sensibility.” 

The inability of English personal idealism to account for Christianity 
and the extravagances in religion to which it gives countenance, are in 
striking contrast to Eucken’s conclusions, and indicate the inadequacy of 
the conception on which this form of English philosophy is based. A 
true doctrine of personality would find in Christianity its sublime illus- 
tration, and in Christ a philosophical necessity. For in Christianity 
we have a religion, dissolving at the hands of abstraction, taken up and 
reincarnated in human personality and thus acquiring a new and fuller 
significance. The development of Eucken’s thought leads him in this 
direction. His philosophy “ is essentially a Christian philosophy of life : 
a restatement and development in philosophical form of the religious 
teaching of Jesus.” 

The author has suggested extensions of the method in other spheres. 
Where it breaks down, he shows that it has not been consistently applied, 
and his criticisms generally point to a fuller application. Eucken “aims 
at developing, not a new category but a new culture, and holds that it 
is the privilege of philosophy by penetrating to what is most inward in 
human nature, to bring a religious inspiration to bear upon the problems 
of the world of human labour.” In so doing, he takes a more optimistic 
view of the possibilities of philosophy than the English idealists. It may 
even be thought that he has taken a too optimistic view, but through his 
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sustained and heroic appeal to what is most spiritual in man he has 
ennobled the significance and mission of philosophy. We are indebted to 
the author of this work for so ably introducing Professor Eucken to the 
English people. Indeed, for such a task it would be difficult to find one 
better qualified by knowledge and power of sympathetic criticism than Mr 
Boyce Gibson. 

Rosert R. Rusk. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Adventus Regni. (Being Sermons, chiefly on the Parables of the Kingdom, 
preached at St Mary’s, Paddington Green.)—By A. L. Lilley.— 
London : Francis Griffiths, 34 Maiden Lane, Strand, W.C., 1907. 


Ir is the aim of this book to present the kingdom of God as the deepest 
requirement of man’s religious consciousness, and to interpret this require- 
ment by bringing the great message of Jesus home to the reason and the 
will. The method of treatment is happily adapted to the end in view, for 
the starting-point—the Parables—is common ground, fertile and familiar, 
and yet so varied in its nature as to ensure a varied development of the 
main theme. The canon of interpretation which Mr Lilley applies to the 
Parables will also commend itself as intrinsically sound. The Parables, we 
read, “are not to be pressed in allegorical detail, but to be taken rather 
as stories pointing a definite moral, which alone is to be translated into 
spiritual terms” (p. 9). There can, therefore, be no point-to-point corre- 
spondence between the parable and its spiritual equivalent. The “sign” 
does not reflect the truth like a mirror, but interprets it afresh in its own 
individual way. 

The Parables are treated in the gospel order. The start is thus made, 
very appropriately, with the three which apply the symbol of natural 
growth to the religious life—the Sower, the Wheat and the Tares, and 
the Grain of Mustard Seed. We are thus made to realise from the very 
outset (1) that “ religion is a life into which we have to grow” (p. 102), 
and that it “ must be a growth just because it is a real fact of human life” 
(p. 20); and (2) that “a real revelation of God must be always changing ; 
changing as man changes; changing not in the way of arbitrary variation 
and waywardness, but in the way of growth” (p. 20). Thus Religion and 
Revelation have their common fountain-head in the growing spiritual 
intimacy between God and the soul, an intimacy limited only by man’s 
imperfection, for “it is our share in the great partnership of life that will 
always determine God’s share in it” (p. 50). No conviction that does not 
spring from the necessities of this intimacy can be truly called religious, 
no dogma that does not grow to the form of this conviction can be 
worthily theological. And yet the kingdom of God within us, “like 
everything divine, must be capable of the condescension of coming down 
to earth” (p. 121); the Great Hope that springs from God’s communion 
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with the soul is also “the hope that will transform the world for us and 
through us” (p. 27). 

In the parable of the Grain of Mustard Seed, this Great Hope is 
presented as the universal message which redeemingly reaches man qua 
man. Man can be defined only in relation to it. ‘The day of man’s 
birth was not the day when his body emerged from some lower animal 
form, but the day when the seed of the great hope was first sown in his 
inner life” (p. 18). In the parable of the Leaven and the Lump, we see 
how the Great Hope works. It works as the disintegrating ferment that 
sets free man’s love of a common good. As the leaven breaks through the 
arid self-sufficingness of the separate grains of unleavened meal, so the 
Great Hope wrestles with our selfishness. It works within our individ- 
ualisms, drawing from the native depths of our being that larger love 
whose growth in human experience is the Coming of the Kingdom. 

In the parable of the Wicked Servant, the “gift” of the Great Hope 
is connected with the doctrine of Forgiveness. 'The forgiveness of God is 
identified with His forthgivingness. “Just here,” we read, “lies the secret 
of our need of forgiveness, and of that certainty of God’s forgiveness which 
the best men have asserted to be their most intimate religious experience. 
They have not meant, I think, that they had felt their debt to be cancelled. 
They have felt that something had come to them which for the first time 
enabled them to pay their debt. They have not felt that all the un- 
fulfilled or violated obligations of the past had suddenly been obliterated, 
but that they had gained a new power of meeting obligation, which had so 
transformed their lives that the past seemed as though it had not been” 
(p. 55). And this new power can act itself out afresh only in “the mercy, 
the deeper intelligence, the practical brotherhood which we show towards 
others” (p. 51). Thus the forthgiving of ourselves in the interests of the 
Common Good is the continuation of the process whereby God Himself 
forgives. Just as all the narrower legal rights and claims depend for their 
meaning and validity on the natural bonds of human justice and affection, 
so morality itself is rooted in religion. ‘No greater or more disastrous 
mistake has ever been made than that which separates the moral from the 
religious life of man” (p. 49). 

It is the essential mission of the Church to proclaim the Great Hope, 
and to release the selfishness of men into the freedom of spiritual en- 
deavour. It cannot, therefore, claim that men should conform to any 
external order. Mr Lilley points out in a fine passage how men inevitably 
degenerate when they obey the appeal to conform. ‘If men are asked 
only to conform, they will speedily demand something to which they can 
conform in reality. The definite rule, the formal observance, will take the 
place of the arduous moral effort to which they ought merely to minister ” 
(p. 124). The New Unity in Christendom, which “ is coming faster than 
men think,” will not mistake conformity for unity. ‘It will welcome 
large efficient varieties of order and worship, and intellectual statement of 
belief, and will tolerate even extravagances if they should seem to minister 
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anywhere to the real life of the Spirit” (p. 144). ‘Men of good-will 
must be left free to settle for themselves how they will work for the 
advancement of the kingdom. On all of us there rests the great obligation 
of placing it in the forefront of our aims and hopes, of being ready to 
sacrifice all to its claims. It is certain that men will meet that obligation 
best in the atmosphere of freedom. The only unity that is possible or 
that is desirable is the unity of will, of purpose, of sacrifice. Probably 
never again will the attempt be made to regiment men in the pursuit of 
the highest aims. Those who are pursuing them are already together. 
They draw to one another by an instinct of mutual recognition. . . . It is 
in the eternal realities in which the best men believe that they will find 
their meeting-place, though the expression they will give to those realities 
will be as different as their intellectual equipment and their mental 
atmosphere. The future of religion is bound up with the recognition of 
these elementary facts. If they could but be frankly recognised, there 
would again be one Church of Christ, the real Catholicism would have 
been born ” (p. 36). 

In the course of working out his central theme, Mr Lilley has many 
striking things to say concerning specific aspects of Christian discipline ; 
e.g. concerning Obedience, which he describes as “ never the registering of 
another’s will, but always the challenging of it, and the making it our 
own through that challenge” (p. 71); and of Love, of which we read that 
it is the secret of life “just because it is the harmony of sacrifice and 
satisfaction” (p. 104). But the main significance of this volume does not 
lie in any charm of thought or of phrase. It must be sought in the intrinsic 
value of its spiritual message. The Adventus Regni is a stirring appeal to 
the faith and reason of men to seek God, the Spirit, in their spiritual experi- 
ence; and in and through the search to find and know each other in ways 
so deeply intimate that differences of persuasion pass into the very supports 
and means of fellowship. It points to the Church, which, with a native 
inevitableness, must emerge, and is even now emerging, from these human- 
ising sympathies, linking Protestant and Roman Catholic, Unitarian and 
Evangelical in spiritual fellow-feeling. It finds in that love which so 
transfigured the life and thought of Jesus as to flash from His humanity a 
superhuman splendour, the power that can also transfigure and redeem the 
world, and in place of the belittling conflict of the creeds, bring in the 
comradeship of thought that thinks neither for self nor for sect, but only 
for the Kingdom. 'To know that love is the last problem of Self-Know- 
ledge. Just as the loyal enactment of this elemental passion in social 
practice is at once the hardest and the sublimest privilege of our human 
nature, so to think its meaning out is the profoundest, and I would 
venture to add, the most imperative problem of Systematic Philosophy. 


W. R. Boyce Gisson. 


Lonpon. 
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Hebrew Religion, to the Establishment of Judaism under Exra.—By W. E. 
Addis, M.A.—Pp. xvi and 316. London: Williams & Norgate. 
New York: G. P. Putman’s Sons. 1906. 


To write a short and good history of the religion of the old Hebrews is 
not easy, but this task Mr Addis has performed successfully. His book 
has the advantages of condensation without its chief disadvantages ; he is 
clear-cut and positive, yet not obscure or dogmatic—he is able to state in 
a general way the grounds of his representation of the history. Though 
he modestly disclaims originality (as, in fact, there is not much room for 
originality in his theme), his narrative has vitality, and he not infrequently, 
by his method of statement, throws new light on some point. His dis- 
cussion is marked by the precision that his volumes on the Hexateuch 
would lead us to expect. While maintaining in general the modern 
orthodox Christian point of view, he deals freely with the Old Testament 
material, accepting fully the critical conclusions of Wellhausen, Robertson 
Smith, and Driver, and, it is satisfactory to observe, renouncing Winckler’s 
recent theories. He treats the stories of the Hexateuch as legendary, and 
recognises the fact of development in the Old Testament religion. Among 
the particularly good points of the volume may be mentioned the account 
of the probable origin of the cult of Yahweh, the characterisations of the 
prophets Amos, Hosea, Isaiah I., Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah II. (Isa. x1.-lv.) 
and of the book of Deuteronomy, and the sketch of the growth of the 
ritual law. On these points he is cautious, discriminating, clear and broad. 
An excellent feature of the book is the occasional comparison of Hebrew 
cultic usages and ideas with those of the Greeks and the Romans. In 
reckoning up the influences favourable to the establishment of Yahwism 
in Israel (p. 121 ff.), should not the priests be mentioned (in addition to 
the kings and the prophets)? In regard to the origin of Israelite pro- 
phecy, it might be well to call attention to the story of the Egyptian 
Wenamon, who was sent to Byblos in the time of Ramses XII. (about 
1100 B.c.) to get cedar-wood, was seized and imprisoned by the prince of 
the city, and was rescued through the intervention of a young noble who 
fell into an ecstasy and demanded his release. It may perhaps be inferred 
from this incident that such prophecy was a Canaanite institution, and 
passed naturally into Israel; and it is worthy of note that the ecstatic 
utterance was here employed in defence of an unfortunate man. 

Mr Addis recognises the crudeness of the beginnings of Yahwism, and 
he avoids the view (not uncommon) that a peculiar moral power resided in 
the mere name Yahweh. But, in accord with a number of critics, he 
assigns Moses a réle (pp. 61-77) that seems not to be warranted by the 
data. He regards him, for example, as monolatrous, and the establisher of 
monolatry in the Israelite cult. Yet he holds that we have not a single 
word from Moses, not even the decalogue of Ex. xx., Deut. v. (the 
composition of which he puts in the time of Manasseh), and not any 
trustworthy statement to the effect that he enjoined the sole worship of 
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Yahweh. One form of the tradition represents Moses as the introducer of 
the Yahwistic cult, and as he who united the tribes in the worship of the 
god of Sinai. But to accept a national god is not to forbid the worship of 
other gods, and the history down to the sixth century shows that the people 
(the prophetic and old nomadic circles excepted) did not look on heterolatry 
as incompatible with loyalty to Yahweh. In fact, down to the time of 
David and Solomon, and later, the strict monolatrous conception did not 
exist among the Hebrews ; it was, indeed, not in accordance with the ideas 
of the time, and there seems no reason to refer it to Moses. The strict 
nomadic group rejected everything Canaanite, but there was no doctrine of 
monolatry. Nor is there any ground for supposing (as Mr Addis does) that 
Moses emphasised the function of Yahweh as god of war. Yahweh, as 
tribal or national god, stood for everything that concerned his people ; 
since war was the most important business of the early time, he appears 
often as “ man of war”; but throughout the history the quality of his on 
which stress is laid varies with the needs of the people. He becomes moral 
when the people become moral, and not till then. Another point (p. 56) 
that is often overstated is that the unity of the tribes was due to their 
worship of the same deity. Unity in a group of communities is the result 
of general sameness of customs and ideas which has come from social inter- 
course: religion is one element of life, doubtless a powerful one; another is 
language ; and there are others in the form of social customs and habits of 
thought. 

The Old Testament religious customs are well described in general by 
Mr Addis. The Sabbath (p. 86 f.) he properly regards as originally an 
unlucky day, a “crass superstition,” later fashioned by the Jews into a 
beneficent institution. A few of his minor points appear to be doubtful. 
Images of deities are in one respect “secondary” (p. 37), but they are 
common in low tribes, occur early in Hebrew history (Judg. xvii. al.), and 
may well have antedated the conquest. Robertson Smith’s theory of 
sacrifice, approved by Mr Addis (p. 40), is open to serious objections: it 
has no historical support, and does not account for the facts. Sacrifice in 
the Old Testament is a traditional custom, accepted by the people (though 
not by the earlier prophets) as the specific and effective mode of pro- 
pitiating the deity. The only popular explanation of its efficacy indicated 
in our texts is that it furnished food to the deity—there is no hint that it 
was regarded as communion of man with God. Mr Addis holds that 
human sacrifice was not common among the early Hebrews (p. 42 f.); his 
ground, however—the pride and joy felt by the Israelites in their eldest 
sons—is hardly decisive, for the passage cited in proof (Gen. xlix. 3) is 
comparatively late; and, on the other hand, the stories of Abraham and 
Jephthah, and the law requiring first-born sons to be redeemed, may point 
to a very early practice that had been given up before the composition of 
our earliest documents. The expression “to fill the hand,” used for the 
consecration of priests, probably means not to pay the priest his stipend 
(p. 101), but to commit to his care the apparatus of sacrifice. A compari- 
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son between the Babylonian and the Hebrew stories of the flood reveals 
the more refined character of the latter; but one is not justified in saying 
that we herein find “a fair and equitable standard by which to measure 
the vast superiority of Hebrew religion ” (p. 129). The difference of date 
must be taken into consideration—the ‘Babylonian story belongs to an 
earlier cultural period than the Hebrew; the latter has been revised by 
writers of the prophetic circle. If Isa. viii. 16 is genuine, it furnishes an 
interesting proof of the fact that the prophets of the eighth century 
gathered about them bands of disciples, and these might be supposed to 
record and hand down the Master’s teachings (p. 179). But the expres- 
sions “ bind up the testimony” and “ seal the tora” awaken doubt; it was 
the fashion to “seal” in the second century, but not in the eighth—the 
prophets of this latter period were anxious rather that their words should 
be spread abroad. It is not probable that certain Hebrew names of trees 
(elah, elon, allon) are formed from the name of deity (e/), because men saw 
in them manifestations of divine life (p. 28). In very early times all trees 
were potentially divine, as were many other objects; but it is not likely 
that any one object would receive its name from its divine character 
(compare, for example, ancient fiames of rivers and mountains). However, 
while exception may be taken to these and a few other points, they leave 
the essential value of Mr Addis’s volume unimpaired. 


Crawrorp H. Toy. 
CamepripGe, Massachusetts. 





Free Will and Four English Philosophers.—By Joseph Rickaby, $.J.— 
London: Burns & Oates, 1906. 


Dr Josern Rickasy, S.J., has written a vigorous and interesting book, 
in which he has set forth his own ideas on Free Will and has combated 
those of four great English philosophers—Hobbes, Locke, Hume, and 
Mill. The method adopted, though fair enough to the writers criticised, 
is a little trying to the reader. It is to quote a passage verbatim from 
the author under consideration, and then to discuss it. In this way we 
get a kind of intellectual sandwich, in which the philosophers supply the 
meat and Father Rickaby the bread, while a flavouring is thrown in every 
now and then by other quotations, especially from St Augustine. This 
creates a sense of scrappiness, which is the chief defect in the volume. 
It also tends to obscure the issue. For between Hobbes putting his 
own sense upon words, not that of his adversary, and Father Rickaby 
craving permission to do likewise (p. 10), it is a little difficult sometimes 
to know exactly where we are. 

The fact, we are told in the preface, that man has free will is certain, 
though the how may be doubtful. Father Rickaby is more anxious that 
his readers should not be determinists than that they should accept his 
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particular explanation of how our wills are free. That explanation is as 
follows :—The will is not independent of motives. If we are to act at all, 
the will must be struck by a motive, which raises in us a “ spontaneous com- 
placency.” ‘This complacency is a fact of physical sequence. But there is 
no need to act at once upon a given complacency. You can just wait and 
let other motives present themselves. When at last some particular compla- 
cency is accepted by the person, that is an act of free will. Free will then 
lies in the power which we seem to have of choosing between motives. This 
is practically the position of Locke, which makes it the more surprising that 
Father Rickaby should bring the charge of shallowness against that great 
philosopher. Locke certainly seemed to be throwing some light upon the 
matter when he pointed out that to ask whether man’s will be free was 
improper, the real question being whether the man himself be free; and 
further, when he remarked that a man “could not be free, if his will were 
determined by anything but his own desire guided by his own judgment” 
(Essay II., 21, § 71). 

The only freedom that we want, or ought to want, is the freedom to 
do right. For therein lies man’s highest good, and whatever interferes 
with that is a shackle upon his soul. We want to be attracted to good 
with the certainty wherewith the lodestone is attracted to the pole: the 
misfortune is that we are not; our souls wobble and waver instead of 
pointing true. Oddly enough, it is this very oscillation and divergence 
from the true goal which is contended for so passionately under the name 
of Free Will, as though it were the Great Charter-of human rights and 
dignity. ‘A perfect apparent good,” says Father Rickaby (p. 6), “ does 
not leave the will the liberty of refusing.” Neither, we may add, does a 
perfect apparent evil leave it the liberty of accepting. Freedom is defined 
by our author as “the not being under constraint to reject any but sheer 
evil, or choose any but sheer good” (p. 80). Its dwelling, then, is in some 
borderland between the clear daylight of Goshen and the gross darkness of 
Egypt—some region of mists, where we are liable to confuse between 
shadow and substance. Freedom thus appears to be another name for 
error. 

“ Free will is not indifference to motives : it is absence of any absolute 
constraint from the particular motive that is uppermost in the mind at 
any given moment” (p. 196). This is well said. We are not constrained 
by our motives, but have power to choose between them. A motive is 
not a mechanical force which acts by way of impulse. It is something 
which presents itself as desirable, but which need not be willed. We 
may embrace it and make it our own, or we may resolve to resist 
its attraction. In the feeling that it is open to us, if we will, to adopt 
either course, and that consequently we have only ourselves to blame 
if we choose wrongly, lies the strength of the Free Will position. This 
is a feeling which it is highly desirable that everyone should enter- 
tain in his own case. It is not so necessary to entertain it in the case 


of others. We may heartily agree with this sentence: “Good grammar 
Vou. V.—No, 3 45 
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and sound psychology concur in proclaiming that it is not my business to 
calculate what I shall do, but to decide what I will do” (p. 144). That 
moral effort is not futile is the point that is worth contending for. If to 
hold this be to hold the doctrine of Free Will, then we all are, or ought 
to be, supporters of that doctrine. When Mill made his admirable remark 
that, though Necessarians may have had a stronger sense of the importance 
of what human beings can do to shape the characters of one another, yet 
the free-will doctrine had fostered in its supporters a much stronger spirit 
of self-culture, he made it because it was true. If he was inconsistent in 
making it, it was better that he should have a passing glimpse of the truth 
than that he should never come in sight of it at all. But was he incon- 
sistent? Father Rickaby thinks he was. Mill himself said that he was 
not (Logic, vi. 2, § 1). 

The doctrine opposed to Free Will ought not to be called Necessity, 
or even Determinism, but simply Causality. It asserts that in moral 
action, as elsewhere, the same cause produces the same effect. Mill admits 
“the power of the mind to co-operate in the formation of its own char- 
acter” as among the circumstances of an action, “and by no means the 
least influential” (§ 3). The same thing was laid down long ago in guarded 
language by Aristotle : “ For we are in a certain way co-operating causes in 
the formation of our own character, and it is in consequence of that char- 
acter that we propose to ourselves such and such an end” (E. N., iii. 5, § 20). 

It is not for me to attempt to settle a secular question, especially 
in the short space allotted to me. But before closing I should like to 
put the problem in a way which may help the reader to make up his 
mind whether he is really an adherent of Free Will or of Causality. Is 
it possible for the same man under precisely the same circumstances, 
external and internal, to behave in two different ways? He who answers 
“Yes” to this question is holding the doctrine of Free Will, he who 
answers “No” is asserting that of Causality; and one or other of these 
two answers must be true. Father Rickaby says: “It is essential to free 
will that two men in the same situation should not inevitably make the 
same choice” (p. 120). But more than this is essential if the doctrine of 
Causality is to be denied. What has been said must hold true of the 
self-same man. As to this Father Rickaby declares himself as follows: 
“An act of the will is free, when the agent might have abstained from 
eliciting it, the circumstances relevant to the act remaining the same.” On 
the other hand, the doctrine of Causality asserts that, unless there were 
some difference in the circumstances, the agent would have acted as he did. 

After discoursing on these high themes it is lamentable to have to drop 
into trivialities. But the critic must do his duty. Why is Locke spelt 
without an ¢ on the title-page? Why is the first line of Vergil misquoted 
by Hobbes—“ Tityre, tu patuli,” etc.—without remonstrance from Father 
Rickaby? What is there to justify the translation “to aim and throw it” 
in the fifth chapter of the third book of Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics? 
And why is the passage quoted as from the seventh chapter? We ask 
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these questions with rhetorical surprise, well knowing all the time that the 
simple answer to them is—* Humanum est errare. ” 
Sr Grorce Srock. 
Oxrorp. 





The Ultimate Problems of Christianity: Angus Lectures delivered in 1906 
by John Clifford, M.A., D.D., LL.D.—Pp. xx+358.—London : 


Kingsgate Press. 


Tue increase of accurate knowledge has in recent years brought many facts 
to light which have been regarded, both by avowed Christians and their 
opponents, as invalidating traditional Christian doctrine. Defendersfof 
Christianity have therefore been driven to ask whether the traditional 
view of their religion is the only possible view ; and also whether, in case 
there should be some form of Christianity other than the traditional, this 
form would be capable of accommodating the discoveries of science. ‘This 
is the ultimate problem which is now exercising theologians of all types, 
and it is with this problem that Dr Clifford deals in the stimulating and 
buoyant book before us. 

No scientific faculties have brought stronger criticism to bear upon 
traditional Christianity than those of history and comparative religion. 
It is therefore with these, but mainly with the former, that Dr Clifford 
occupies himself, and the result of his investigation is to maintain that 
essential Christianity is in no sense imperilled by these sciences. Indeed, 
so triumphant is his dialectic that he sees in them the most convincing 
witnesses on behalf of the Christian faith. How does he do this? By 
the investigation of the sources of Christianity and the appraisement of 
the contents of that Christianity revealed in the sources. The sources 
are: 1, The ideas of Jesus; 2, the impression produced by the 
personality of Jesus on His friends and foes; 3, the revelation of 
“His innermost life” given to His disciples during the “Great Forty 
Years.” These our author regards as the sole sources of the Christian 
religion. Obviously this excludes at once from Christianity all traditional 
elements known to arise after the apostolic age. During the course of his 
discussion Dr Clifford vigorously attacks the Catholic position as stated 
both by such Romanists as Abbé Loisy and by High Anglicans. He 
approximates indeed very nearly to the position of Harnack, whom he 
quotes freely and with approval. 

But Dr Clifford does not content himself with a mere reference to the 
apostolic age. He is constantly pressing to the conclusion that no 
documents or institutions, however ancient, are the true source of 
Christianity, but only the historic Christ. His object is not to limit the 
sources of our faith to a particular period, but to a particular person. 
The ideas of Jesus, the impressions produced by Jesus, the influence of 
Jesus—in short, the consciousness of Jesus, is the source of Christianity. 

A similar result is arrived at when Dr Clifford handles the second part 
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of his theme, that of the appraisement of the contents of Christianity. The 
source of Christianity being the consciousness of Jesus, the content of 
Christianity must be unfolded from that consciousness. This content is 
a certain view of the “scheme of things,” a definite conception of God as a 
“loving, holy, redeeming and regenerating” Father, and a belief in man 
as the potentially holy son of God. In other words, Christianity consists 
in a life in which the world is viewed from the standpoint of Jesus: in 
which God is trusted with the filial love experienced by Jesus: and in 
which man rises to the moral spiritual stature of Jesus. The content of 
Christianity, like its source, is the consciousness of Jesus. ‘The last words 
of the book are “ Jesus is all, and Jesus is enough. Oh, that Christian men 
could be content with Jesus! That is life for you and me and all men!” 

The ground which Dr Clifford covers in this book is very broad. He 
reviews briefly, and with remarkable insight, nearly every current theo- 
logical controversy, and shows points of contact with all recent theological 
literature. It is not, however, its technical interest alone which makes the 
book valuable, though its varied materials are welded into a consistent and 
convincing whole with great skill. It is rather the burning and optimistic 
passion and faith of the writer that makes the volume glowing and attrac- 
tive. The book is a revelation of its author’s ardent soul as well as an 
admirable discussion of complex questions. 

Perhaps his optimism makes Dr Clifford give to certain tendencies of 
the present day antagonistic to Christianity a less prominent place than 
they deserve. “The science and philosophy of the age,” he says, “ move 
with ever-increasing momentum towards the acceptance of the world-view 
of the Christianity of Jesus Christ.” And again, “The modern mind, 
broadly speaking, regards it (the movement expressed by such writers as 
Ibsen, Nietzsche, G. B. Shaw, etc.) as abnormal; and after listening to its 
painful dirge, passes on to the sunnier heights of reason, science, faith, and 
hope.” This certainly is rather daring. But if one is constrained to take 
a more cautious view of the present triumphant progress of Christianity 
than that of this book, it is with the most cordial thanks to Dr Clifford 
that one accords to the book a very high place among recent theological 
apologies. It will be an inestimable boon to any reader desirous of facing 
boldly and honestly the critical problems before religious men. It will 
stimulate faith and increase knowledge, and is written in so glowing, read- 
able, and untechnical a style as will make it as welcome to the layman as 
to the theologian. 

Newton H. MarsHa tt. 
Hampsteap, N.W. 
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409p. Univ. of Chic. Press, 1907. 

{Author has had in view the needs of ministers, 
teachers, young people, parents, and thoughtful 
people generally.) 

Horton (J.) Tekel, or the Wonderland of 
the Bible. A Sequel to ‘‘My Search for 
Truth and what I Found.” 4389p. 

Welby, 1906. 

(A thoughtful examination of the Old Testament 
narrative.) 

Boylan (P.) Evolution and Assyriology. 

Irish Th. Quar., Jan. 1907, 

{Recapitulates the opposing views of the Well- 
hausen School and the Assyriologists as to the 
development of the Hebrew religion.] 

Cook (S, A.) Old Testament Notes. 

Expos., Nov. 1906, 

[Largely a review of Baent ‘8 Altorientalisch 
und israelitischer Monotheismus.] 

Anon, The Assuan Papyri. 

Church Q. R., Jan, 1907, 

(Examined for information as to the community 
of Jews settled there, and which was founded by 
the fugitives of the sixth century who fled from 
Jerusalem, taking Jeremiah with them (Jer. xlili. 


4-6).] 

Lods (A.) Le Panbabylonisme de M. 
Jeremias, 

Rev. de l’Hist. des Rel., Sept. 1906. 

{A hostile criticism.) 

Sayce (A. H.) A Babylonian Tourist of 
the Abrahamic Age and his Map of the 
World. Amer. Antiquarian, Nov. 1906. 

(Description and translation of a cuneiform 
text recently published by the British Museum.) 

Johns (C. H. W.) Statistics of Sabbath 
Keeping in Babylonia. Expos., Nov. 1906. 

[Reasons to show why so far the statistics have 
been useless to prove whether a Babylonian 
Sabbath, in the Israelitish sense, was kept.] 

Dunbar (J. W.) Beatitudes of the Old 
Testament, 236p. Oliphant, 1906. 

Foakes - Jackson (F. J.) Israel and 
Babylon, ii. Interpreter, Jan. 1907. 

St Clair (G.) Israel in Camp: A Study. 

J. Th, St., Jan. 1907. 

[Astral theories applied to the personalities and 
histories of the anieoa, the calendar practice 
and religious ritual of Israel.) 
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Lestire (H.) Les récits de l’Histoire 
sainte ; les Hebreux en Egypte. 
R. prat, © Apologitiqae, Nov. 15, 1906. 
(Dealing a = seven J with the story of Joseph 
and the multiplication of the Hebrews in pt. 
Inaccuracies in the numbers are acknowledged. 
In subsequent Nos. other like narratives are 
similarly treated, ¢.g. The Crossing of the Red 
Sea, The Plagues, etc.] 
Cook (S. A.) Notes on Old Testament 
History. Jewish Q. R., Jan. 1907. 
Winckler (H.)  Altorientalischer Ge- 
schichts-Auffassung. 66p. Pfeiffer, 1906. 
Winckler (H.) Religionsgeschichtlicher 
und geschichtlicher Orient. Eine Priifung 
der Voraussetzungen der “‘ religionsgeschicht- 
lichen” Betrachtung des A. T. und der 
Wellhausen’schen Schule. > 
inrich, 1906. 


Spiegelberg (Wilhelm) Die Schrift und 
Sprache der alten Agypter. 32p. 
Hinrich, 1907. 
[A popular account of the character and 
history of the Egyptian language and writing.) 


Smith (G. A.) The Jewish Constitution 
from the Maccabees to the End, 
Expos., Oct. 1906. 
Smith (G. A.) The Jewish Constitu- 
tion from Nehemiah to the Maccabees, 
Expos., Sept. 1906, 
Noordtzij (A.) Musri (slot), 
Th. Tijd., Jan. 1907. 
(Conclusion of a series of articles against the 
theory of Winckler, Hommel, and Cheyne.] 
k Proctor(H.) The History of the Hebrew 
Alphabets, Amer, Antiquarian, Nov. 1906. 
m Giesebrecht (F.) The Moral Level of the 
Old Testament Scriptures. 
Amer. J. Th., Jan. 1907, 
[Rated at a high value.) 
q  Bénhoff(Dr) Die Wanderung Israels in 
der Wiiste. Theol. St. u. Krit., Heft 2, 1907. 
(With special reference to the question of the 
geographical situation of Sinai.) 
r Beet (J. A.) The Holiness of God and 
of the Godly, Expos., Dec. 1906. 
[Discusses the Biblical teaching, especially of 
Leviticus.] 
Hutton (A. W.) Hebrew Religion. 
Liberal Churchman, Jan. 1907. 
[Review of Addis’ work under the above title.) 
Konig (E.) The True and Permanent 
Significance of the Old Testament. 
Bibl. World, Jan. 1907. 
Wiener (H. M.) Some Fatal Weaknesses 
of the Wellhausen School. 
Biblio. Sacra, Jan. 1907. 
(Writer! draws wide conclusions on slight 
grounds.) 
2 Mangenot (E.) L’authenticité mosaique 
du Pentateuque. 334p. — Letouzey, 1907. 
Beer (G.) Saul, David, Salomo, (Re- 
ligionsgeschichtliche Volksbiicher, ii. 7.) 
80p. Mohr, 1906, 
B_ Restelle(W.) Traditions of the Deluge. 
Biblio. Sacra, Jan. 1907, 
(Collects the various versions current among 
the races, and finds that they support the histori- 
eal character of the narrative in Genesis.) 
Sayce (A, H.) New Light on Genesis 
xiv, Homil. R., Feb, 1907. 
[From the cuneiform inscriptions. ] 
D Bullard (H, N.) The Gospel in Leviti- 
cus, Biblio, Sacra, Jan, 1907. 





I 


{An Ly yeeyery of gospel elements in Leviti- 
cus, by the light of its use in the N.T.) 

M'Neill (A. H,) Israel in the time of 
the Judges. Interpreter, Jan. 1907. 


K_ Schdfers (J.) 1 Sam. i.-xv.  literar- 


kritisch untersucht, 
Bibl. Ztschr., Heft 1, 1907. 
{1st Art., analysing ch. {.-vii.] 


N Barnes(W. LE.) Not a Gloss, (2 Kings 


xv, 305.) J. Th. St., Jan. 1907. 
Thackeray (H. St. J.) The Greek Trans- 

lators of the four books of Kings. 
J. Th. St., Jan, 1907. 


8p Huizinga (A. V. C. P.) Is ‘‘ Proverbs” 


Utilitarian ? Biblio, Sacra, Jan. 1907. 


[No.] 
B Gordon (A. R.) Job. 


F 
4H Duckworth (H. T. F.) 


Expos., Feb, and March 1907. 

(Seeks an interpretation of the book’s message. | 

Gray (G4. B.) The Alphabetic Structure 
of Pss, ix. and x. Expos,, Sept. 1906. 

The Origin of the 
Book of Daniel. Expos,, Sept. 1906. 

(‘The acts, prophecies and visions of Daniel in 
the sixth century” were orally preserved, and 
written down, with other matter, in the fourth 
century in the idiom then current.) 

Pusey (EF. B.) The Minor Prophets. 
With a Commentary Explanatory and 
Practical, and Introductions to the several 
Books. Vol. i.: Hosea, Vol. ii.: Amos. 
Vol. iii: Joel and Obadiah. 381-351-364p. 

Nisbet, 1906. 


R_  Oesterley (W. O. HE.) Codex Taurinensis 


6 


(T), vii. J. Th, St., Jan. 1907. 

(Greek text of Zephaniah.) 

Interpreter. The Fourfold Portrait of the 
Heavenly King as presented in the Gospels. 
A New Translation of the Gospels with the 
Authorised and Revised Versions, Quotations 
from the O.T. Scriptures, and Parallel 
Passages arranged to facilitate comparison 
of the Gospel Narratives. 306p. 

Elliot Stock, 1907. 

Hart (J. H. A.) The Scribes of the 
Nazarenes. III.: The Reed andtheCourtier. 

Expos., Mar. 1907. 

(Matt. xi. 7 /., Luke vii. 24f. The Reed=the 

Zealot ; the Courtier =the Herodian.] 
. Bardenhewer (0.) Die Evangelien. 
Bibl. Ztschr., Heft 1, 1907. 

(An anniversary address, descriptive and intro- 
ductory in character.) 

Morrison (W. D.) ‘‘ Jesus.” 

Liberal Churchman, Jan, 1907. 

{Reproducing the views of Neumann and 
Bousset of the person of Jesus in their books 
under the abeve title.] 

Hole (William) The Life of Jesus of 
Nazareth. Eighty Pictures, With Pref. 
by Archdeacon Sinclair, and Intro, Note by 
Prof. G. A. Smith. 

Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1907. 

Knight (H. J. C.) The Temptation of 
our Lord: considered as related to the 
Ministry and as a Revelation of His Person. 
(Hulsean Lectures, 1905-6.) 210p. 

Longmans, 1907, 

[Review will follow.] 


Reid (John) Jesus and Nicodemus: A 
Study in Spiritual Life, 288p. Clark, 1906. 
Garvie (A. EZ.) Studies in the ‘‘ Inner 

Life ” of Christ. 
Expos., Nov., Dec., Feb., 1906-7. 
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(The Foreshadowing of the Cross; the Fore- 
gleams of the ai) the Agony in the Garden. ] 

Redpath (H. A.) Christ the Fulfilment 
of Prophecy. Expos., Jan. 1907. 

Kinnear (J. Boyd) The eaching of the 
Lord, contained in the Gospels, brought 
together under its principal heads. 258p. 

Smith, Elder, 1906. 

Walker (W. L.) Christ’s ’Preaching of 
the Kingdom. Expos., Jan. 1907. 

Metcalf (A.) The Parousia versus the 
Second Advent. Biblio. Sacra, Jan. 1907. 

(The early and still current conception of a 
Second Advent, in the material order, was not 
taught by Jesus, and cannot rightly be deduced 
from the Gospel discourses on the Last Things. } 

Toner (P. J.) The Soteriological Teach- 
ing of Christ. Irish Th, Quar., Jan, 1907. 

{Defends the authenticity of the Gospel account 
of Christ’s utterances about his death, and its 
atoning effect, and upholds the genuineness of 
the Eucharistic texts.] 

C Aicher (G.) Mt. 5, 18: Ihr Seid das 
Salz der Erde? Bibl. Ztschr., Heft 1, 1907. 

(For “ salt” read “ mill-stone,” an original nbp 
having been corrupted to f}975 

Chase (F. H.) The lenis Command to 
Baptise. J. Th. St., Jan. 1907. 

(Continues the Bishop of Ely's discussion with 
the Dean of Westminster (July 1905, Jan. 1906). 
Dr Chase still maintains «is=into, and has the 
sense of “incorporation.” ] 

D Bennett (W. H.) The Life of Christ 
according to St Mark. 
Expos, Oct., Dec., Feb., 1906-7. 

Burns (Cecil Delisle) The Use of Names in 
the Gospel of St Mark. Cont, R., Mar, 1907. 

Harris (J. Rendel) Sons of Thunder. 

Expos., Feb. 1907, 

{The title indicates a mythological reference, 
and = the Dioscuri or Heavenly Twins. The 
“Sons of Zeus” is equivalent to ‘Sons of the 
Sky,” and soto ‘‘Sons of Thunder.” James and 
John received the title from ‘‘ being twins or 
looking like them,” not from their temperament. ] 

E Bacon(B. W.) Lucan versus Johannine 
Chronology. Expos., March 1907. 

Bernard (J. H.) The Magnificat. 
Expos., March 1907. 

Hart(J. H. A.) Scribes of the Nazarenes. 
2: The Gospel according to Luke and the 
Descent into Hades. Expos., Jan. 1907. 

Ramsay (W. M.) Professor Harnack on 
Luke. Expos., Dec., Feb., 1906-7. 

{H.'s conclusion in his Inkas der Artzt der Ver- 
Sasser des dritten Evangeliums, etc., is welcomed, 
but his general principles and methods are 
criticised. ] 

Johnson (H.) The Spirit of the Early 
European Missionaries: A Study in St 
Luke’s Gospel. Interpreter, Jan. 1907. 

[Estimates the character and spirit of the 
Gospel.) 

Spitta (F.) Die chronologischen Notizen 
und die Hymnen in Le, 1 u. 2. 

Ztsch. f. neutest. Wiss., Heft 4, 1906. 

(The narrative of the Virgin Birth (i. 34-37) is 
an interpolation, and the conclusion from its 
chronology that six months separated the birth 
of Christ from that of John the Baptist is thus 
baseless. There was direct Roman administra- 
tion between the death of Herod and the subse- 
quent settlement; then took place the census 
under Quirinius and the birth of Jesus at Bethle- 
hem. The hymnsare purely Jewish compositions. ] 

Scott (Hriest F.) The Fourth Gospel : Its 
Purposeand Theology. 379p. Clark, 1906. 
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(Assumes the results of mpl advanced critical 
investigation as to authorshi 
Baines - Griffiths (D. ‘¥ “The Gospel of 
Cana: The Christian Affirmation of Life. 
Biblio, Sacra, Jan, 1907. 
(The Christian Gospel is optimism. ,) 
H Grey (H.G.) A — on St John 
xix, 14, Expos,, Nov. 1906. 
(Proposes to alter the text, so as to bring the 
hour specified into agreement with the synoptists.} 
Harris (J. Rendel) The Pool of Bethesda, 
Expos., Dec. 1906, 
(John v. 4 is a gloss of the nature of folk-lore. 
The glossator rightly marks the occasion of the 
miracle, viz., the annual Water-Festival held 
there at the New Year. Parallels are adduced. 
The writer notes that Westcott had already 
identified the Feast with the New Year Feast of 
Trumpets. 
N Holtzmann (H. J.) 
Bewusstsein Jesu. 100p, 
(Review will follow.) , 
R_ Armstrong (W. P.) The Resurrection 
and the Origin of the Church in Jerusalem. 
Princeton Th. Rev., Jan. 1907. 
{Examines the Scripture evidence, and the 


effect of the Resurrection on the faith of the first 
Christians. } 


W Tillman (F.) Hat die Selbstbezeichnung 
Jesu ‘der Menschensohn ” ihre Wurzel in 
Dn. 7, 13? Bibl. Ztschr., Heft 1, 1907. 

{Discussion and rejection of the grounds on 
which Zahn holds that the title Son of Man does 
not depend on the passage in Daniel.) 

Ward (F. W. 0.) The Parable of the 
Parousia. Interpreter, Jan, 1907. 


(The eschatology is to be interpreted spiritu- 
ally, not Jiterally.) 


7h Ramsay (W. M.) Pisidian Antioch. 
Expos., Jan., March, 1907. 
Ramsay (W. M.) Tarsus, 
Expos., Sept., Oct., 1906. 
A Waite (H.) Die Quelle der Philippus- 
geschichten in der Apostelgeschichte 8, 
5-40. Ztschr. f. neutest. Wiss., Heft 4, 1906. 
{In this passage, as in v. 5-9, 11-13, 18-194, 
20-24, the writer to Theophilus incorporates a 
document of Hebrew origin, which was a ‘ Pet- 
rusgeschichte ” in its first form. | 
B Author of ‘The Faith of a Christian.” 
The Fifth Gospel, being the Pauline Interpre- 
tation of the Christ. 2283p. Macmillan,1907. 
{Review will follow.] 
D Kittel (G.) Zur Erklirung von Rom. 3, 
21-26. Theol. St. u. Krit., Heft 2, 1907. 
H Round (Douglass) The Date of St Paul’s 
Epistle to the Galatians. 72p. Clay, 1906. 
(The purpose of this essay is to endeavour to 
establish that the Epistle was written before and 


= aa the Council of Jerusalem (Acts. xv. 

Thomas (W. H. Griffith) The Doctrine 

of the Church in the Epistle to the 

Ephesians. Expos, , Oct. 1906, 

M Mackintosh (R.) The Anti- Christ of 2 

hessalonians, Expos., Nov. 1906. 

N Harris (J. Rendel) The Cretans always 

Liars. Expos,, Oct. 1906. 

(The quotation (Titus i. 12) is from ’ Epimenides, 

and the occasion of the charge by him was the 

Cretan legend of the death and burial of Zeus 

in Crete. From him, too, probably was quoted, 

**In Him we live and move and have our being.”} 

Anon, The Authorship of the Pastoral 
Epistles. II. : The Lana and Style. 

Church Q. R., Jan. 1907. 

{A detailed examination of the peculiarities of 


Das messianische 
Mohr, 1907. 
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diction, the result being that ‘‘ the list is reduced 
zero.” The spuriousness of the Epp. is a mare’s 
nest of the critics.) 
U Moffatt (James), ed. The Epistle of 
James, (Lit, Ills, of the Bible.) 139p. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1906. 
Martin (G. C.) The Epistle of James as 
a Storehouse of the Sayings of Jesus. 
Expos,, Feb. 1907. 
Paret (E.) Nochmals das Zitat in Jak. 
Be Theol. St. u. Krit., Heft 2, 1907. 
; - “Scripture” referred to in James is Gen. 
IV. 


Y Gregory (C. R.) Critical Note, 1 John 

V,. 25 Ss Amer. J. Th., Jan. 1907. 
[A glad recognition of R.C. contribution to the 
free criticism of the passage.) 

Mayor (Joseph B.) The Epistle of St 
Jude and the Second Epistle of St Peter. 
Greek Texts, with iiolauien, Notes, and 
Comments. 239p. Macmillan, 1907. 
{Holds Peter ii. not to be by the Apostle, but 


argues for the genuineness of the Epistle of St 
Jude.) 


Moira. The Cryptogram and its Key in 
the Epistles to the Seven Churches in Asia. 
106p. Elliot Stock, 1906. 

Barns (7.) The Number of the Beast ; 
a Warning against Mithras Worship, 

Expos., Mar. 1907. 

Scott (C. A.) Dr Swete’s Edition of the 
Apocalypse. Expos., Jan. 1907. 

Genung (J. Franklin) The Hebrew 
Literature of Wisdom in the Light of To- 
day. A Synthesis. 409p. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1906. 

Hart (J. H. A.) The Prologue to 
Ecclesiasticus. Jewish Q. R., Jan. 1907, 

Martin( F.), ed. Le Livre d’Hénoch, 
traduit sur le texte éthiopien par F. Martin, 
L. Delaporte, J. Francon, Legris, J. 
Pressoir. 471p. Letouzey, 1906. 

Pope (H.) The Third Book of Esdras 
and the Tridentine Canon. 

J. Th, St., Jan. 1907. 

Bartlet (V.) Melito on the Muratorian 
Canon, Bape, Sept. 1906. 

(Arguing for Melito’s authorship.) 

Harris (J. Rendel) The Use of Testi- 
monies in the Early Christian Church. 

Expos., Nov. 1906, 

(Instancing cases where the Fathers quote, not 

direct from O.T. Scripture, but from these contro- 


versial manuals of Testimonies against the Jews. 
Similar cases occur in the N.T. writings.) 


Eberharter (A.) Textkritische Bemer- 
kungen zu Ekkli. 
Bibl. Ztschr., Heft 1, 1907. 
Winstedt (EZ, 0.) A Coptic Fragment 
attributed to James, the Brother of the 
Lord. J. Th. St., Jan, 1907. 
(Description, text, and translation.] 
k Connolly (R. H.) The Original Language 
of the Syriac Acts of John. 
J. Th. St., Jan. 1907. 


{An original Syriac composition, the Gospel 
text used being the Diatessaron.) 


C CHURCH 14” Social Problems, 20 * 
Polity, 42 ** Liturgical, 50 ** Sacraments, 
60 Missions, 

2 Thomas (J. M. Lloyd) A Free Catholic 


Church. 117p, Williams & Norgate, 1907. 
[Review will follow.) 





14 Bussell(F. W.) Christian Theology and 
Social Progress, (Bampton Lectures for 
1905.) 3438p. Methuen, 1907. 

[Review will follow.] 

16 Cardigan (Earl of) The Church of 

England: A Plea for Reform. 
19th Cent., Mar. 1907. 

18 Batiffol (Pierre) Questions d’Enseigne- 

ment Supérieur Ecclésiastique. 354p. 
Lecoffre, 1907. 

28 Wilkinson (J. Frome) Government and 
Discipline in the Church of England. 

Cont. R., Feb. 1907. 

40 Biggs (C.K. Davey) Public Worship in 
the Book of Common Prayer. 202p. 

Longmans, 1907. 

Beresford-Cooke (Ernest) The Sign of the 
Cross in the Western Liturgies, (Alcuin 
Club Tracts.) 35p. Longmans, 1907. 

41 Gilmartin (T. P.) The Unity of Mass 
Liturgies, Irish Th. Quar., Jan. 1907. 

42 Anon. The Mozarabic Rite. ii: The 
Mozarabic Mass. Church Q. R., Jan. 1907. 

{Treated in connection with Dom Ferotin’s 
recent work on the Mozarabic Rite. ] 
Bishop (#.) ‘‘ Spanish Symptoms,” 
J. Th. St., Jan. 1907. 
(Dealing with the questions raised by the 
resence of Spanish liturgical elements in the 
ook of Cerne.] 

60 Maclagan (P. J.) Christian Missions 

and the Civil Power in China. 
Cont. R., Jan. 1907. 
Mabie (H. C.), and others, Has Chris- 
tianity the Moral Right to supplant the 
Ethnic Faiths? Amer. J. of Th., joa 1907. 
{A missionary symposium. } 
Anon. The Real Yellow Peril. 
Church Q. R., Jan. 1907. 
(The peril is real only so far as China is and 
remains heathen. England’s dealings with China 
in the past are bitterly censured.) 


D DOCTRINE 10 * God, 22 ** Christ, 60 °° 
Eschatology, 70 ** Faith, 90 Apologetics, 


Forrest (David W.) The Christ of History 
and of Experience. Third series of Kerr 
Lectures, 5thed, 489p. Clark, 1906. 
' Major (H. D, A.) The Treatment of 
Dogma in our Teaching and Preaching. 

Interpreter, Jan, 1907. 

Anderson (Sir R.) Christianised Rational- 

ism and ‘‘The New Theology.” 200p. 
Shaw, 1907. 
h ‘An Unorthodox Churchman.” The 
Religion of the Spirit. A Modern View of 
Christian Doctrine and Observance. 104p. 
Arrowsmith, 1907. 

Galton (Arthur) The New Theology. 

Indep. R., Mar. 1907. 

(The theology of the past was too much inclined 
to think the Godhead was converted into flesh. 
The New Theology desires, rather, that our com- 
mon manhood should be taken into God.) 

2 Anon. Catholic Authority and Modern 
Society. Edin. R., Jan. 1907. 

(A study of Liberal Catholicism.) 

M‘Ginley (A, A.) The Profit of Love: 
Studies in Altruism. With Pref. by G. 
Tyrrell, 3805p. Longmans, 1907. 

4 Brummelkamp(A.) Revision of Art. 36 
of the Confessio Belgica. 
Princeton Th. R., Jan. 1907. 
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[The section which declares it to be the magis- 
trates’ duty ‘“‘to prohibit and extirpate allidolatry 
and false religion,’ has lately been deleted from 
the Confession.] 

12 Meyboom (H. U.) Loman redivivus, 

Th. Tijd., Jan. 1907. 

[Adverse criticism of W. B. Smith’s book, Der 
vorchristliche Jesus.] 

13 Stalker (J.) What is ‘‘ the Communion 
of the Holy Ghost”? Expos., Sept. 1906. 

(Primarily an ‘‘ imparting ” by the Holy Ghost.] 

14 Wright(H. W.) An Immutable Absolute 
or a God who strives ? 

Amer. J. Th., Jan. 1907. 

{The former less intellectually difficult, the 
latter more practically valuable.) 

20 Slattery (Charles Lewis) The Master of 
the World. <A Study of Christ. 298p. 

Longmans, 1906. 

[Review will follow.] 

Seaver (Richard W.) To Christ through 
Criticism. 211p. Clark, 1906. 

[Review will follow.] 

26 Beeching (H. C.), Nairne(A.) The Bible 
Doctrine of Atonement. Six Lectures. 
110p. Murray, 1907. 

382 Starbuck (HE. D.) Re-inforcement to the 
Pulpit from Modern Psychology. II.: The 
Doctrine of Original Sin. 

Homil. R., Dec. 1906. 

338 Eek (H. V. S.) Sin. (Oxford Lib. of 
Pract. Theo.) 241p. Longmans, 1907, 

{Aim simply and solely a practical one. Ex- 
perience has led the author to the conclusion 
that the real troubles and difficulties of the vast 
majority of lives are moral rather than intellec- 
tual. Book divided into three parts, dealing with 
original sin, actual sin, and the way of recovery.] 

60 Gould (S. Baring) The Restitution of 
All Things; or, ‘‘The Hope that is Set 
Before Us.” 181p. Skeffington, 1907. 

71 Lafsberg(C.) Das Alte und Neue Testa- 
ment als Menschenwerk oder Wahrheit und 

651p. 

Pierson, 1906, 

8lw Malden (R. H.) Quicunque vult salvus 
esse, J. Th. St., Jan. 1907. 

{The object is to show that salvus esse and 
salvari are identical in meaning.] 


Dichtung im Bibelglauben. 


E ETHICS. 1-9 Practical Theology, 
Christian Ethics, Transition to General 
Ethics, 10 Theories, 20 Applied Ethics, 
Sociology, 23 Economics, 27 Education. 


6 Muzzey (David Saville) Medieval Morals, 
Inter. J. Eth., Oct. 1906, 
Koster (Adolph) Die Ethik Pascals. 
Eine Historische Studie. 172p. Mohr, 1907. 
10 Macmillan (Michael) Bacon’s Moral 
Teaching. Inter. J. Eth., Oct. 1906, 
Lovejoy (Arthur 0.) The Desires of the 
Self-Conscious. J.of Phil.,iv. 2, Jan.17,1907. 
(The self-conscious agent not only chooser ends, 
but also contemplates himself as in the act of 
choosing and of realising them; he desires not 
merely valuable goods to be attained through his 
action, but also approvable qualities of the self 
to be manifested in his action. The idea of 
ought gets its meaning from this contrast.) 
Russell (Bertrand) The Development of 
Morals, Indep. R., Feb. 1907. 
{A criticism of Mr Hobhouse's book.] 
Hobhouse (ZL. T.) Sociology and Ethics. 
Indep. R., Mar, 1907. 
[Reply to Russell.) 


20 Sorley (W. R.) 
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Davies (Arthur Ernest) The Good and 
the Bad, Inter. J. Eth., Jan. 1907. 

(Moral action is always social when the social 
is defined by means of the constitutive ideas which 
are the organic law of the moral community.] 

Naville (Adrien) La Morale Condition- 
nelle, Rev. Phil., Dec. 1906. 


[Discussion of Lévy-Bruhl’s La Morale et la 
Science. 


] 
Wodehouse (Helen) The Idealist and 
the Intuitionist. Inter, J. Eth., Jan. 1907. 
{Proposes to bring out the contrast between the 
two schools by a few definitions of important 
terms, definitions such as idealists might accept, 
whereas intuitionists certainly could not.) 
Christie (Mary) A Tardiness in Nature, 
and other Papers. Ed. with Notes and 
Memoir by Maud Withers. 3831p. 
Univ. Press, Manchester, 1907, 
Knight (G. 7.) The Praise of Hypocrisy ; 
an Essay in Casuistry. 85p. 
Open Court Pub. Co., 1906. 
Ethical Aspects of 
Economics, i, Inter. J. Eth., Oct. 1906. 
(Economic facts are imbedded in a larger mass 
of facts which is to a great extent capable of 
being described as moral. Moreover, if we raise 
the question of the importance of economic goods 
in life as a whole, we raise a question not of 
extrinsic but of intrinsic value or worth.] 
Seligmann (R.) Der dkonomische Giiter- 
wert als Wille zur Arbeit, i., ii. Arch. f. 
system, Phil., xii. 4, 1906; xiii. 1, 1907. 
Lishman(W. E.) Reflections on Kidd’s 
‘* Principles of Western Civilisation.” 
Inter. J. Eth., Oct. 1906. 
Carlton (Frank T.) Humanitarianism, 
Past and Present. Inter. J. Eth., Oct. 1906. 
Garner (James W.) Political Science 
and Ethics. Inter. J. Eth., Jan. 1907. 
Gray (B. Kirkman) The Ethical Prob- 
lem in an Industrial Community. 
Inter. J. Eth., Jan. 1907. 
Olivier (Sydney) White Capital and 
Coloured Labour. (The Socialist Lib., iv.) 
176p. Indep. Lab. Party, 1906, 
Kellcher (J.) The Ethical Aspect of 
Boycotting. Irish Th. Quar., Jan, 1907, 
[A defence.] 
Bascom (J.) Aisthetics and Ethics. 
Biblio. Sacra, Jan. 1907. 
Bayet(A.) Sur la distinction du normal 
et du pathologique en Sociologie. 
Rev, Phil., Jan. 1907. 
Richard (G.) Les Obscurités de la Notion 
Sociologique de l’Histoire Sociologie et 
Axiologie, Rev. Phil., Dec. 1906, 
24 Arnold (G. F.) Psychology applied to 
Legal Evidence and je Constructions of 
Law. 470p. Thacker, 1906. 
Howerth (Ira W.) War and Social 
Economy. Inter, J. Eth., Oct. 1906. 
27 Barth(P.) Die Geschichte der Erziehung 
in soziologischer Beleuchtung, v. 
Vierteljahrssch. f. w. Phil., xxx. 4, 1906. 
(Deals with the formation of the Christian 
society in the Roman Empire and of the society 


of the German peoples in the first half of the 
middle ages.) 


Haldane (R. B.) The Dedicated Life. 
An Address delivered to the Students of the 
University of Edinburgh, Jan. 1907. 29p. 

Murray, 1907. 

{A dedicated life is one that is with all its 

strength concentrated on a high purpose. The 
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University becomes, at its best, the place where 
the higher ends of life are made possible of 
attainment, where the finite and the infinite are 
found to come together.) 
Asquith (H. H.) Ancient Universities 
and the Modern World, 26p. 
Maclehose, 1907, 
{Lord Rector’s Address at Glasgow.] 
Darroch (Alexander) The Children. 
(Social Problems Series.) 1338p. Jack, 1907. 
[Deals with the Meaning, End, and Aim of 
Education.) 
Anon. Irish University Education, II. : 
A University for Cork. 
Church Q. R., Jan. 1907. 
[Strongly recommends a self-governing Univer- 
sity for Munster. ] 
Foster (Sir Michael) Education, Elemen- 
taryand Secondary. 19th Cent., Mar. 1907. 
Oliphant (James) Parental Rights and 
Public Education. Inter. J. Eth., Jan. 1907. 
Henson (Hensley) The National Church 
and the Education Bill. 
Indep. R., Feb. 1907. 
Buckham (J. W.) Modern Theological 
ucation. Biblio, Sacra, Jan. 1907. 
Rauschenbusch (W.) The Influence of 
Historical Studies on Theology. 
Amer. J. Th., Jan. 1907. 
Looten (C.) Le cours de vacances de 
Cambridge. 


Rev. du clergé francais, Nov. 15, 1906. 
(The writer, dean of the faculty of letters at the 
Catholic University of Lille, describes a summer 
session at Cambridge, and in outlining the courses 
gives interesting sketches of English politics, 
religi mo ts, literature and art, of the 
selected period.) 
28 Hobson (John A.) The Ethics of Inter- 
nationalism. Inter. J. Eth., Oct. 1906. 
{The freedom of nationality, so far from being 
impaired, is actually fed and ripened by the 
establishment of international relations upon a 
just basis.) 
Addams (Jane) Newer Ideals of Peace. 
(Citizen’s Lib.) 261p. Macmillan Co., 1907. 
30 Donaldson (James) Woman; Her Posi- 
tion and Influence in Ancient Greece and 
Rome, and among the early Christians, 
278p. Longmans, 1907. 
{A valuable piece of work by the Principal of 
the University of St Andrews. Partly a reprint 
of articles in Cont. R.} 
De Selincourt (Basil) The Ethics of 
Passion, Inter. J. Eth., Jan. 1907, 
(Discusses the institution of marriage.) 
Takakuso (Junjiro) The Social and 
Ethical Value of the Family System in 
Japan, Inter. J. Eth., Oct. 1906. 





F PASTORALIA. 2 Sermons. 


Black (H.) Personal Religious Influence. 
Expos., Sept. 1906. 
Brastow (Z. 0.) The Modern Pulpit: A 
Study of Homiletic Sources and Character- 
istics, 473p. Macmillan Co., 1907. 
Anon. Psalms of the West. Cheap ed. 
146p. Longmans, 1907, 
De Witt (J.) Relations of Church His- 
tory to Preaching. 
Princeton Th. Rev., Jan. 1907. 
Ward (F. W. 0.) The Stature of Christ, 
Expos,, Nov. 1906, 





1 
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H HISTORY. 


x 


Chant (Mrs Ormiston) The Prodigal. 
6p. Milner, 1907. 
A Kempis (Thomas) Meditations and 
Sermons on the Incarnation, Life, and Pas- 
sion of our Lord, Trans. by Dom Vincent 
Scully. 487p. Kegan Paul, 1907. 
Montefiore (C. G.) Truth in Religion, and 
other Sermons. 296p. Macmillan, 1906, 
Holland (H. Scott) Vital Values. 227p. 
Wells Gardner, 1907. 
Wilberforce (Basil) Sanctification by the 
Truth, 285p. Elliot Stock, 1906. 
Westcott (Bishop) Village Sermons. 
376p. Macmillan, 1906. 
Mayor (Joseph B.) The World’s Desire : 
and other Sermons, (Eng. Preachers.) 
178p. Griffiths, 1907. 
Huntingdon (W. Reed) The Gospel of 
the Infancy. A Sermon preached in Grace 
Church, New York. 26p. Sherwood, 1906. 
Watson (Frederic) The Seven Words 
from the Cross: A Course of Meditations. 
Ed. by C. B, Drake. 111p. 
Skeffington, 1907. 
Spurgeon (C. H.) The Old Gospel and 
the New Theology. Twelve Sermons. 
Passmore & Alabaster, 1907. 
Shaku (Soyen) Sermons of a Buddhist 
Abbot. Trans, from the Japanese MS. by 
Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki. 220p. 
Open Court Pub. Co., 1906. 


2 English. 
Bastide(Ch.) John Locke. Ses Théories 
Politiques et leur Influence en Angleterre. 
3897p. Leroux, 1907. 
Stalker (J.) Robert Rainy. 
Expos., Feb. 1907. 
Thurston (H.) The Late Lord Acton. 
Catholic World, Dec. 1906. 
Taunton (E. L.) A Great Leader. 
Catholic World, Dec. 1906. 
[A eulogy of the late Lord Acton.] 
Anon. Lord Acton and the ‘‘ Rambler.” 
Dub, R., Jan. 1907. 
Cecil (Lord Hugh) Lord Rosebery’s 
“Randolph Churchill.” Dub. R., Jan. 1907. 


x Persecutions C Chris- 
tian M Medieval R Modern 2 English. 


Whish(C. W.) The Ancient World: A 
Historical Sketch, with Comparative Chart 
of Principal’ Events. With special chaps. 
on the Bible Lands. 345p. Luzac, 1906. 

Grote (G.) A History of Greece, from 
the Time of Solon to 403 B.c. Condensed 
and ed. with Notes and Appendices by 
J. M. Mitchell and M. O. B. Caspari. 840p. 

Routledge, 1907. 

Lichtenberg (R.)  Beitraige zur altesten 
Geschichte von Kyprus. 78p. Peiser, 1906. 

Peeters (P.) Une Version arabe de la 
Passion de sainte Catherine d’Alexandrie, 

Anal, Bolland., tom, xxvi. fase. 1. 
[Introduction, text, and translation into Latin.) 
Delehaye (H.) Le Témoinage des Martyr- 

loges. Anal. Bolland., tom. xxvi. fasc, 1. 
{Exhibiting the nature and value of the evi- 


° 
dence. ]} 
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C MHarnack (A.) L’Evangile de amour et 
l’assistance. R. du christianisme social, 
Nov. and Dec., 1906. 


{An examination of the practice of the early 
Church in assisting needy brethren.) 


Vielhaber (G.) De codice hagiographico 
C. R. Bibliothece Palatine Vindobonensis. 
Anal. Bolland., tom. xxvi. fasc. 1. 
M Chapman (John) The Condemnation of 
Pope Honorius, Dub. R., Jan. 1907. 
Moretus (H.) Les deux anciennes Vies de 
S. Grégoire le Grand. 
Anal. Bolland., tom. xxvi. fase. 1. 
{The two writers, viz., the V. Bede and the 
monk of Whitby, are independent of each other. 
The author thus agrees with Dom Butler against 
¥Frs. Ewald and Thurston.) 
R_  Thiele(Z.) Denkwiirdigkeiten aus dem 
Leben des Johann Agricola von Eisleben. 
Theol. St. u. Krit., Heft 2, 1907. 
[Notes entered on the margin of a Hebrew Bible 
which Agricola bought from Henry of Zutphen. 
Now first published. They are mainly personal, 
and show great bitterness against Luther.] 
Lomas (Mrs 8. C.), ed. The Edwardian 
Inventories for —. From 
Transcripts by T. Craib. (Alcuin Club 
Collections.) 87p. Longmans, 1906. 
Knappert (Z.) Geschiedenis van de 
Hervorming binnen Leiden van den aavang 
tot op het Beleg., vi. Th. Tijd., Jan. 1907. 
Hoskins (J. P.) German Influence on 
Religious Thought and Life in America 
during the Colonial Period, 
Princeton Th. Rev., Jan. 1907. 


INDIVIDUAL CHURCHES AND 
WRITERS. OC Fathers 2 RBC. 
Church 3 Anglican. 


Benson (R. H.) The State of Religion in 
England. Catholic World, Jan. 1907. 

{The Anglican Church is paralysed by its 
dependence on a dead past, and divided through 
lack of a modern authoritative voice. Noncon- 
formists, now politically powerful, are otherwise, 
from their utter incoherence, of no importance. 
ee Church alone has the future in its 
hands. ] 


C Conybeare (F. C.) The Gospel Commen- 
tary of Epiphanius. 
Ztschr. f. neutest. Wiss., Heft 4, 1906. 


(Translation of some passages from an Armenian 
Codex of Venice.} 

Souter (A.) A Tenth-Century Fragment 
of Tertullian’s Apology. 

J. Th. St., Jan. 1907. 

(Collation of text of this Zurich MS. with 
Oehler’s text.] 

Harris (J. Rendel) Ireneus: On the 
Apostolical Preaching. Expos., March 1907, 

{An account of the newly found Latin treatise 
of the Father.) 

Ter-Mekértischian (Karapet), Ter-Min- 
assiantz (Erwand), Trans. Des Heiligen 
Irenaus ; Schrift zum Erweise der Apostol- 
ischen Verkiindigung. Mit einem Nachwort 
und Anmerkungen von Adolf Harnack, 
137p. Hinrich, 1907. 

Boehmer (H.) Zur altrémischen Bischofs- 
liste. Ztschr. f. neutest. Wiss., Heft 4, 1906. 

Rashdali (Hastings) A Medieval Hero- 
dotus. Indep. R., Feb. 1907. 

[Review of Coulton’s From 





Francis to Dante.) 
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Robinson (Paschal), ed. The Golden 
Sayings of the Blessed Brother Giles of 
Assisi. With a sketch of his Life. 141p. 

Dolphin Press, 1907. 

Robinson (Paschal) he Writings of 
Saint Francis of Assisi. Trans, into English, 
With Intro. and Notes. 208p. Dent, 1906. 

Anon. The Spiritual Maxims of Brother 
Lawrence ; together with the Character and 
Gathered Thoughts. Trans, into English, 
(Heart and Life Booklets, 12.) 58p. 

Allenson, 1907, 

Kelso (J. B.) Medieval Mariolatry. 

Princeton Th. Rev., Jan. 1907. 

Vacandard (G,) Léon XIII. &1’Ecole de 
Bossuet. R. duclergé frangais, Dec. 1, 1906. 

[Leo agrees with Bossuet, against the medizval- 
ists, in holding that the civil power is supreme 
in civil affairs.) 

Choupin (Lucien) Valeur des Décisions 
Doctrinales et Disciplinaires du Saint-Siége. 
8388p. Beauchesne, 1907, 

Saltet (Louis) Les Réordinations. Etude 
sur le Sacrament de l’Ordre. 419p. 

Lecoffre, 1907. 

Barry (W.) The Liturgy of Toledo. 

Dub, R., Jan. 1907. 

{An account of the Liber Ordinum.] 

Balfour (Reginald) René Bazin’s Apology 
for French Catholics, Dub. R., Jan. 1907. 

Ano. The Ecclesiastical Crisis in 
France. Quar. R., Jan. 1907. 

Kent (W. H.) The Gaelic Revival. 

Dub. R., Jan, 1907. 

Anon. Lay Readers and their Work. 

Church Q. R., Jan. 1907. 

Dawes (J. S.) Freedom from Creeds.” 

Liberal Churchman, Jan. 1907. 

[A plea for the excision of the Creeds from the 
public worship of the Anglican,Church.] 

Jiingst (J.)  Pietisten. (Religionsge- 
schichtliche Volksbiicher, iv. 1.) 80p. 

Mohr, 1906. 

Wernle (Paul) Paulus Gerhardt. (Re- 
ligionsgeschichtliche Volksbiicher, iv. 2.) 
68p. Mohr, 1907. 

(Written in view of the 300th anniversary on 
March 12 of this year, of Gerhardt’s birth.) 

Dale (R. W.) History of English Con- 
gregationalism. Completed and Edited by 
A. W. W. Dale. 787p. 

Hodder & Stoughton, 1907. 

(The editor has revised this history and added 
two chapters on Modern Congregationalism and 
the International Council of 1891. There is also 
an Appendix of authors referred to or quoted.) 

Albright (M. C.) The Common Heritage. 
A Series of Essays. 137p. Headley, 1907. 

[Review will follow.) 


L LITERATURE. 2 English 3 German 


2 


5 Italian 9 Classical, 


Seccombe (7'.), Nicoll (W. Robertson) The 
Bookman Illustrated. History of English 
Literature, 2 vols. 529p. 

Hodder & Stoughton, 1906. 

Canning (Albert S. G.) Shakespeare 
Studied in Six Plays. 545p. Unwin, 1907. 

Tolstoy (Leo) On Shakespeare and the 
Drama, ii. Fort. R., Jan. 1907. 


{Continues an unfavourable estimate of Shake- 
speare.) 
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Guiney (L. I.), ed. Thomas Stanley. 
His Original Lyrics, Complete in the Col- 
lated Readings of 1647, 1651, 1657. 131p. 

Tutin, 1907. 

Raleigh (W.) Samuel Johnson. (Leslie 
Stephen Lecture, 1907.) 27p. 

Clarendon Press, 1907. 
F Lang (Andrew) Shelley's Oxford Martyr- 
om. 


, Fort. R., Feb. 1907. 
Gribble (Francis) Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. 


Fort. R., Feb. 1907. 
Prothero (R. E.) The Growth of the 
Historical Novel. Quar. R., Jan. 1907. 
Davidson (Thomas) The ge md of 
Goethe’s Faust. Ed. by C. M. Bakewell. 
158p. Ginn, 1907. 
ao Some Modern French Literature. 
Church Q. R., Jan. 1907. 
Lecigne(C.) De l’égotisme 4 l’action. 
R. du clergé frangais, Jan. 1, 1907. 
{Appreciation of the literary work and develop- 
ment of Maurice Barrés.] 
Lapham (L. £.) 
Trilogy. 
Catholic World, Dec. 1906 and Jan. 1907. 
[An account of Ii Piccolo Mondo Moderno and 


It Santo.) ¢ 
Manning (W.) ‘‘The Saint,” by An- 
tonio Fogazzaro. 
Liberal Churchman, Jan. 1907. 
(The book is regarded as a manifesto of Liberal- 
ism in the Roman Church, and as largely applic- 
able to the English Church.) 


Ménégoz (E.) Le Symbolo-fidéisme de 
Fogazzaro dans Le Saint. 

Rev. chrét., Jan. 1907. 

Archer (William) Ibsen’s Imperialism. 

19th Cent., Feb. 1907. 

Tucker (T. G.) Life in Ancient Athens, 

The Social and Public Life of a Classical 

Athenian from Day to Day. (Handbooks 
of Archeology and Antiquities.) 212p. 

Macmillan, 1907. 

Lang (Andrew) Homer and His Age. 

8 Longmans, 1906. 


Fogazzaro and his 


p- 
Campbell (Lewis) Paralipomena 4 


clea: Supplementary Notes on the Text 
and Interpretation of Sophocles, 302p. 
Rivingtons, 1907. 
Warfield (B. B.) Africa and the Be- 
ginnings of Christian Latin Literature. 
Amer. J. Th., Jan. 1907. 


M RELIGIONS. MYTHOLOGY. 4 
Hinduism. 7 Judaism. 9 Demonology. 
12 Occultism. 


Dennett (R. E.) At the Back of the 
Black Man’s Mind. ta Macmillan, 1906. 

[Object of book is two-fold—(a) to show that 
concurrent with fetishism there is in Africa a 
religion giving us a much higher conception of 
God than is generally acknowledged by writers 
on African modes of thought; and (b) to make 
clear the vital importance of the kingly office to 
the African communities. } 

Ramsay (W. M.) The Permanence of 
Religion at Holy Places in the East. 

Expos., Nov. 1906. 

(Narrates from personal experiences details of 
local cults persisting from ancient times in spite 
of Moslem probibition.) 





1 


5 


P PHILOSOPHY. 


Cabaton (A.) Raden Paku, Sunan de 
Giri. Légende musulmane javanaise. 
R. de l’Hist. des Rel., Nov. 1906. 
[Text and translation.) 
Stead(A.) Japanese Ethics and Religion. 
Hindustan Rev., Sept. 1906. 
won (M.) Le Shinntoisme (continua- 
x Rev. de l’Hist. des, Rel., 
Sept. and Nov. 1906. 
Fairbanks (A.) The Message of Greek 
Religion to Christianity To-day. 
Biblical World, Jan. 1907. 
Bendall (C.) i.w1 Poussin (L. de la V.) 
Bodhisattva-Bhimi; a text-book of the 
Yogacara School. 
Le Muséon, vol. vii. No. 3, 1906, 
[Described as an English summary, with notes 


and illustrative extracts from other Buddhistic 
works. } 


Wogihara (U.) Bouddhisme ; Notes et 
Bibliographie. 

Le Muséon, vol. vii. No. 3, 1906. 

{Described as: Some contributions to the study 
of the Siksisamuccaya from the Chinese sources. } 

Neubauer (A.), Cowley(A. #.) Catalogue 
of the Hebrew MSS. in the Bodleian Library, 
ii, 560p. Frowde, 1906. 

Cowley(A.) Bodleian Geniza Fragments. 

Jewish Q. R., Jan. 1907. 

Elbogen (I.) Studies in the Jewish 
Liturgy. Jewish Q. R., Jan. 1907. 

Ginsberg (Z.) Geonic Responsa, xiii.—xv. 

Jewish Q. R., Jan. 1907. 

Rapaport (Samuel) Tales and Maxims 
from the Midrash. (The Semitic Series.) 
264p. Routledge, 1907. 

oseph (Morris) The Message of Judaism. 
51p. Routledge, 1907. 
agnus (Laurie) ‘‘Religio Laici” 
Judaica: The Faith of a Jewish Layman. 
178p. Routledge, 1907. 

Henriques*(H. S. Q.) The Political 
Rights of English Jews. 

Jewish Q. R., Jan. 1907, 

(Their historical development.]} 

Schanfarber (T7'.), Hirshberg (S.), eds, 
Year-Book of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis, Vol. xvi. 343p. 

. Block Pub. Co., 1906. 

Biddle (G. E.) A Theist’s Impressions 
of Judaism. Jewish Q. R., Jan. 1907. 

[A glowing panegyric.] 

(#.) Blochet Etudes sur I'ésotérisme 
musulman. 

Le Muséon, vol. vii. Nos. 3 and 4, 1906. 

Ebersolt (J;) Un nouveau manuscrit du 
rituel d’abjuration des musulmans dans 
l’Eglise grecque. 

R. de l’Hist. des Rel., Sept. 1906. 

Wer (T. H.) Higher Criticism and the 
Koran. Cont. R., Mar. 1907. 


tion) 


, 10 ** Metaphysics, 21 
Epistemology, 33 ** Psychical Research, 40 ** 
Psychology, 60 ** Logic, 70 ** Systems, 90 °° 
Philosophers. 

Fullerton (G. S.) An Introduction to 
Philosophy. 3822p, Macmillan Co., 1907. 

{Written for those who cannot attend formal 
courses of instruction, and who, nevertheless, 
are interested in philosuphy. It aims to show 
the nature of reflective thinking, to give a general 
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h 


view of the main philosophical prob] , and an 
account of some of the more important types of 
philosophical doctrine.] _ Peliiek 

Pflaum (C. D.) Bericht iiber die italien- 
ische philosophische Literatur des Jahres 
1905. Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., cxxix. 1, 1906. 

Berolzheimer (F.) Bericht iiber Rechts- 
philosophie aus den Jahren 1899-1906. 

Arch. f. system. Phil., xiii. 1, 1907. 

10 Koigen (David) Jahresbericht iiber die 
Literatur zur Metaphysik. 

Arch, f. system. Phil., xii. 4, 1906. 

[Deals with Stern’s Person und Sache, and 
Bilharz’s Lehre vom Leben. , , 

Ormond (A. T.) Concepts of Philosophy. 
ae Macmillan, 1906. 

(The doctrine of this book is that consciousness, 
when adequately conceived, is the great reality. 
This doctrine, however, can only be maintained 
when consci is identified with the energy 
or activity that becomes aware of itself and its ob- 
ject, and not simply with that awareness itself.] 

Lagrésille (Henry) Monde Psychique : 
Les Ordres des Idées et des Ames. 654p. 

Fischbacher, 1906, 

Cator (Gerald) The Structure of Reality. 

Mind, Jan. 1907. 

{It is postulated (a) that Reality is intelligible ; 
(b) that whatever appears to be, is. And the 
attempt is made to show that while the first 
postulate implies the spiritual nature of the 
=—" the second secures the reality of the 

nite.] 

12 Albee (Ernest) Descriptive and Norma- 
tive Sciences, Phil. R., Jan. 1907. 

(There are no distinctively normative sciences 
in the conventional sense of the term ‘‘norma- 
tive.” All sci » qua sci , have to do with 
the real, though each regards reality from an 
abstract point of view, that becomes in a sense 
normative for its own procedure.] 5 

Aster (E. von.) Uber die erkenntnis- 
theoretischen Grundlagen der biologischen 
Naturwissenschaften. 

Vierteljahrssch. f. w. Phil., xxx. 4, 1906. 

(Whilst Darwin explains every change mechani- 
cally, Pauly, following Lamarck, assumes an 
original purposiveness in the reactions of organ- 
isms. Author maintains, however, that there is 
an objective purposiveness as well as a subjective, 
which alone Pauly admits, and that the teleo- 
logical treatment of organic nature must be based 
on objective purposiveness. } ; 

Le Dantec (F.) Méthodes artificielles et 
naturelles. Rev. Phil., Feb. 1907. 

{Extract from a book, Eléments de philosophie 
biologique, shortly to appear.) : 

Rousmaniere (F. H.) A Definition of 
Experimentation. 

J. of Phil., iii. 25, Dec. 6, 1906. 

Frischeisen - Kéhler (Max) Uber die 
Grenzen der naturwissenschaftlichen Be- 
griffsbildung, ii. Arch, f. system. Phil., 

xii. 4, 1906; xiii. 1, 1907. 

{A critical examination of the second part of 
Rickert’s work, which deals with the aims and 
logical forms of the historical sciences. ] 

13 Bon (Gustave Le) The Evolution of 
Matter. Trans. from 3rd ed., with introd. 
and notes by F. Legge. 457p. 

Walter Scott, 1907. 

{All matter is radio-active, and this radio- 
activity is but a step in the process by which it 
gradually sinks back into the ether from which it 
was Originally formed.} 

Lodge (Sir Oliver) Electrons, or the 
Nature and Properties of Negative Elec- 
tricity. 245p. Bell, 1907. 

{Based upon a lecture given to the Institution 
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of Electrical Engineers in 1902. Many additions 
have been made, and some of the difficulties 
recently promulgated concerning the ibility 
of an electric theory of matter are touched upon.} 
Le Dantec (Felix) The Nature and 
Origin of Life, in the Light of New Know- 
ledge. Intro. Pref. by R. K. Duncan. 
266p. Hodder & Stoughton, 1907, 
Lock (R. H.) Recent Progress in the 
Study of Variation, Heredity, and Evolu- 
tion. With Portraits and Diagrams. 316p. 
Murray, 1906. 
Schallmayer (W.) Auslese beim Men- 
schen, Eine Erwiederung. 
Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., cxxix. 2, 1906. 
[Reply to Vierkandt’s critique of the author's 
book, Vererbung und: Auslese.} 


15 Marshall (H. R.) The Time Quality. 


Mind, Jan. 1907. 
(Timeness is a general quality of all presenta- 
tions, of a three-phased nature; in reflexion at 
least one of these phases (pastness, presentness, 
or futureness) must usually be predominant ; and 
such predominance ily lud 
prominence of either of the other two in con- 
nection with the same presentation.) 





21 Meinong (A.) Ueber die Stellung der 


Gegenstandstheorie im System der Wissen- 
schaften. Z. f. Phil, u. Phil. Krit., 
exxix. 1 and 2, 1906-7. 
{An important article. Prof. Meinong defends 
his view of Gegenstandstheorie as constituting a 
special branch of science on the ground (a) that 
there are objects (Gegenstande) the treatment of 
which brings to light problems that are dealt 
with by none of the recognised sciences, and (b) 
that there is a fundamental) antithesis in modes 
of knowing of which as yet no sufficient account 
has been taken.) 
Wernick (Georg) Der Wirklichkeitsge- 
danke, iii. 
Vierteljahrssch. f. w. Phil., xxx. 4, 1906. 
[Discusses the function of the laws of associa- 
tion in the formation of the idea of reality.] 
Sellars (R. W.) The Nature of Experi- 
ence, J. of Phil., iv. 1, Jan. 8, 1907. 
_ Tawney (G. A.) Constitutive Con- 
sistency. Phil. R., Jan. 1907. 
{The concept of constitutive consistency con- 
tains three d ds, three y forms of the 
objective contents of experience—continuity, dis- 
t exact let 








cr 0) . Pp J 
Hadelin (P.) Une théorie intuitioniste 
de la connaissance au xiii® siécle, 
; Rev. Néo-Scol., Nov. 1906. 
22 Prichard (H. A.) A Criticism of the 
Psychologists’ Treatment of Knowledge. 
Mind, Jan. 1907. 
[Psychologists treat knowing as if it were a 
special kind of object, instead of being just that 
which is opposed to an object as the apprehension 
of it. They treat the apprehension of an object 
as if it were itself an object. The consequence is 
that they fail to describe knowledge altogether.) 
24 Forsyth (7. M.) The Conception of the 
Unknown in English Philosophy. 
Mind, Jan, 1907. 
{All our experience implies a beyond—an un- 
known correlative to the known ; but in order to 
be anything for experience at all, the beyond must 
be continuous with experience.) 


30 Binet (A.) The Mind and the Brain. 
(Inter. Scient. Series.) 280p. 
Kegan Paul, 1907. 
Thomson (W. Hanna) Brain and Per- 
sonality, or the Physical Relations of the 
Brain to the Mind, 320p. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1907. 
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[‘* By a human brain we mean one which has 
been slowly fashioned into an instrument by 
which the personality can recognize and know 
all things physical.” “ It is the will alone which 
can make material seats for mind.”] 

33 Myers (F. W. H.) Human Personality 
and its Survival of Bodily Death. Ed. and 
Abridged by L. H. Myers. 488p. 

Longmans, 1907. 
Balfour (Rt. Hon. G. W.) Presidential 
Address to Society for Psychical Research. 
Procs. S.P.R., xix. 42, Feb. 1907. 
(Suggests three propositions :—{1) Direct tele- 
pathic action between mind and mind is a 
phenomenon which might reasonably have been 
anticipated on grounds independent of experi- 
ence; (2) The comparative rarity of observed 
cases is no proof that the action is not universal 
and continuous ; (3) The humau organism is poly- 
psychic, and telepathy probably playsan important 
part in the relations between the controlling self 
or — . the other psychical centres associated 
wit i 
M‘Dougall(W.) The Case of Sally Beau- 
champ. Procs, S.P.R., xix. 42, Feb. 1907, 
(The relation of Sally to the other personalities 
can only be — by applying the telepathic 
hypothesis in the form in which the interaction is 
taken to be purely psychical, an immediateaction 
of one soul upon another.) 
Laurent (Emile) Telepathic Manifesta- 
tions, Annals of Psy. Sc., Feb. 1907. 
Fotherby(Henry) Animal Electricity and 
Magnetism. Annals of Psy. Sc., Feb. 1907. 
Sidgwick (Mrs H.), and others. Richard 
Hodgson : In Memoriam. 
Procs, S.P.R., xix. 42, Feb. 1907. 

35 Vaschide (N.), Meunier (R.) La mémoire 
des réves etla mémoire dans les réves, 2nd 
art. Rev. de Phil., Dec. 1906. 

40 Mitchell(W.) Structure and Growth of 
the Mind. 6512p. Macmillan, 1907. 

[Review will,follow.] 

45 Weyer (E. Moffat) A New Search for the 

Soul. Inter. J. Eth., Jan. 1907. 

Joachimi-Dege (Marie) Das Wesen des 

menschlichen Seelen- und Geisteslebens, i., 

ii, Arch. f. system. Phil., 

xii, 4, 1906 ; xiii. 1, 1907. 

{An exhaustive treatment of Berthold Kern's 
book with the above title.] 

48 Cutten (G. B.) The Psychology of 
Alcoholism. Introd. by Prof. Ladd. 273p. 

Walter Scott, 1907. 

James (William) The Energies of Man. 

Phil. R., Jan. 1907. 

(Suggests the problem—Can anyone refine upon 

the conceptions of mental work and mental 

energy, so as to be able to throw some definite 

light on what we mean by ‘“ having a more elastic 

moral tone,” or by ‘‘ using higher levels of power 
and will? ”)} 

49 Van Biervliet (J. J.) La Psychologie 
Quantitative. Rev. Phil., Jan., Feb., 1907. 

53 Keyserling (Hermann Graf) Ein Beitrag 
zur Kritik des Glaubens. 

Arch, f. system. Phil., xii. 4, 1906. 

(Grounds existential judgments on belief.] 
Petronievics (Branislav) Uber die Wahr- 
nehmung der Tiefendimension, i., ii. Arch. 
f. system. Phil., xii. 4, 1906 ; xiii. 1, 1907. 
Sheldon (W. H.) Some Inadequacies of 

Modern Theories of Judgment. 

J. of Phil., iv. 4, Feb. 14, 1907. 
The judgment has two mutually conditioning 
sides, function and structure: and the problem 











is not adequately conceived till we study both 
sides as conditioning each other.]} 
Woodworth (R. S.) Imageless Thought. 
J. of Phil., iii, 26, Dec. 20, 1906. 
(Gives instances from introspective observation 
of thought without images. ] 
54 Kuhlmann (F.) Problems in the An- 
alysis of the Memory Consciousness. 
J. of Phil., iv. 1, Jan. 3, 1907. 
55 Ribot (Th.) Essay on the Creative Im- 
agination, Trans, by A. H. N. Baron. 
Kegan Paul, 1906, 
{An analysis of the creative imagination based 
on the lines of experimenta! psychology. } 
Hoernlé (R. F. A.) Image, Idea, and 
Meaning. Mind, Jan, 1907. 
{It is absurd to say that the individual mind is 
conscious of signs only and not of their meaning. 
Consciousness of meaning is primary and funda- 
mental, and the distinction of sign and meaning 
is a product of reflexion. ‘The distinction between 
idea and reality is not a distinction between a 
mental fact which has meaning and a mental fact 
which has no meaning. All ideas refer to objects.] 
57 Stumpf(C.) Ueber Gefiihlsempfindungen. 
Z. f. Psych., xliv. 1 and 2, 1906. 
{An important article in support of the position 
that the sensuous feelings are a class of sensa- 
tions, which in all essential features are similar 
to the other classes of sensations. } 
59 Stout (@. F.) The Nature of Conation 
and Mental Activity. 
Brit. J. of Psych., July 1906. 
{An important article. Agrees with Bradley in 
regarding conation as a complex unity, combin- 
ing many distinguishing aspects or features, But 
differs from him in holding that the conative 
complex contains a simple and unanalysable 
element uniquely characteristic of it—an elemeut 
which Professor Stout describes as a felt tendency 
towards the production of a certain result.] 
Thorndike (E£. L.) The Mental Ante- 
cedents of Voluntary Movements. 
J. of Phil., iv. 2, Jan. 17, 1907. 
60 Luquet (G. H.) Logique Rationnelle et 
Psychologisme. Rev. Phil., Dec. 1906. 
(Criticism of Couturat.] 
Marbe (Karl) Beitrige zur Logik und 
ihren Grenzwissenschaften. 
Vierteljahrssch. f. w. Phil., xxx. 4, 1906. 
(Deals with (a) Characteristics of notions; (6 
Wundt's critique of author's treatise on judg- 
ment ; (c) Meaning of words and theory of the 
notion.) 
71 = Olzelt-Newin(Anton) Die unabhingigen 
Realitaten. 
Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxix. 2, 1906, 
(Tries to show the possibility of a philosophical 
refutation of subjective idealism. } 
72 Preussische Akademie der Wéissenschaf- 
ten. Kant’s Werke. Bd. vii. 429p. 
Reimer, 1907. 
(Contains Streit der Fakultiéten and Anthro- 
=— edited by Vorlinder and Kiilpe respec- 
tively.) 
Bauch(B.) Chamberlain’s Kant. 
Kantstudien, xi. 2, 1906, 
Hawk (P.) Die Entstehung der Kant- 
ischen Urteilstafel. Kantstudien, xi. 2, 1906. 
Meinecke (W.) Die Bedeutung der 
Nicht - Euklidischen Geometrie in ihrem 
Verhiltnis zu Kant’s Theorie der mathe- 
matischen Erkenntnis, 
Kantstudien, xi. 2, 1906. 
Frost (Walter) Kant’s Teleologie. 
Kantstudien, xi. 3 and 4, 1906. 
(An exhaustive and valuable article.) 
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Tumarkin (A.) Zur transscendentalen 

Methode der Kantischen Aesthetik. 
Kantstudien, xi. 3 and 4, 1906. 

Sanger (Ernst) Kant’s Auffassung von 
der Bibel. Kantstudien, xi. 3 and 4, 1906. 

Medicus(F.) Kant und die gegenwirtige 
Aufgabe der Logik. 

Kantstudien, xii. 1, 1907. 

Cassirer (Ernst) Kant und die moderne 
Mathematik. Kantstudien, xii. 1, 1907. 

{Has reference to Russell’s work on the Prin- 
ciples of Mathematics.} 

Ewald (Oskar) Die Grenzen des Empiri- 
sums und des Rationalismus in Kant’s 
Kritik der reinen Vernunft. 

Kantstudien, xii. 1, 1907. 

Skala(Richard) Zum ‘‘ kritischen Ideal- 
ismus.” Arch. f. system. Phil., xii. 4, 1906. 

{Criticises Kinkel’s contention that for critical 
idealism the process of knowledge is an infinite 
process, through which and in which the objects 
of knowledge are themselves produced and 
created. } 

Kinkel (Walter) Zum ‘‘kritischen Ideal- 
ismus.” Arch. f. system. Phil., xiii. 1, 1907. 

{Skala confuses critical idealism with subjective 


idealism. ] 

73 Talbot (Ellen B.) The Fundamental 
Principle of Fichte’s Philosophy. (Cornell 
Studies in Philosophy, No. 7.) 146p. 

Macmillan, 1906. 
{A study of Fichte’s principle of the Ego or the 
Moral World-Order. } 
Nohl (Herman), ed. Hegel’s theologische 
Jugendschriften. 415p. Mohr, 1907. 
{The text of some interesting works of Hegel 
not before published, entitled Das Leben Jesu, 
Die Positivitat der christlichen Religion, and Der 
Geist des Christentums und sein Schicksal.] 

74 Schiller(F.C. S.) Studies in Humanism. 

492p. Macmillan, 1907. 

[Review will follow.] 

Russell (J. E.) Pragmatism as the 
Salvation from Philosophie Doubt. 
J. of Phil., iv. 3, Jan. 31, 1907. 
{Pragmatism has not as yet succeeded in 
offering a doctrine of knuwledge which can save 
from scepticism.) f 
Van Cauwelaert (F.) L’empirio-criti- 
cisme, i. Rev. Néo-Scol., Nov. 1906. 

76 Fischer-Planer (Ernst) Vererbung psy- 
chischer Fihigkeiten. Zugleich eine Ent- 
gegnung auf. Ein neues Argument gegen 
den Materialismus. 

Arch. f. system. Phil., xiii. 1, 1907. 
Hill (J. Arthur) The Fallacies of 
Materialism. Indep. R., Jan. 1907. 

79 Montague (W. P.) Current Misconcep- 

tions of Realism. 
J. of Phil., iv. 4, Feb. 14, 1907. 
[Realism=the view that things do not depend 
for their existence upon the fact that we know 
them, that consciousness is not a creator or sus- 
tainer, but the illuminator of the objects over 
which it plays.] 

80 Lloyd (A. H.) The Poetry of Anaxa- 
goras’s Metaphysics, 

J. of Phil., iv. 4, Feb. 14, 1907. 

90 Lilly (W. S.) Spinoza and Modern 
Thought. Fort. R., Jan. 1907. 

Bastian (Albert) Quellen und Wirkungen 
von Jakob Bohmes Gottesbegriff (Schluss), 
Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxix. 1, 1906. 
[Compares Béhme’s idea of God with that of 
Descartes, Malebranche and Spinuza, and dis- 
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cusses the influence of Béhme’s idea on the Post- 
Kantian philosophy.) 
91 Burke (J. Butler) ‘‘ Mind and Matter” ; 
or, Leibniz and Modern Thought. 
Mont. R., Mar. 1907. 
92 Vorges(Domet de) Les manuscrits inédit 
de Maine de Biran. 
Rev. Néo-Scol., Nov. 1906. 
(An appreciative estimate.] 
94W Sichler (Albert) Uber falsche Interpreta- 
tion des kritischen Realismus Wundts und 
Beurteilung von O. Pfisters kritischem 
Transzendental-Realismus. 
Arch, f, system. Phil., xiii. 1, 1907. 
Dorner (A.) Eduard von Hartmann. 
Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., cxxix. 1, 1906. 
(A careful estimate and criticism of Hartmann’s 
system of philosophy.) 
Robet (H.) Un métaphysicien Américan, 
Josiah Royce. Rev. Phil., Feb. 1907. 
{An appreciative study of Royce. Although 


claimed by the p tists as one of them, Royce 
is not really a pragmatist.] 


V ART. 83 Sacred Music. 


Raymond (G. L.) The Essentials of 
Asthetics in Music, Poetry, Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture. 423p. 

Murray, 1907. 

Bertrand (A.) Esthétique et Psychologie, 

Rev. Phil., Jan, 1907. 

[Discusses views of Maine de Biran on the 
fundamental problems of Xsthetics.] 

Boucaud (C.) L’Btre et Amour: Etude 
Philosophie Esthétique. 

Rev. de Phil., Jan. 1907. 

Anon. Tradition in Art. 

Edin. R., Jan, 1907. 

Herford (C. H.) Ruskin and the Gothic 
Revival. Quar. R., Jan. 1907. 

(Ruskin, by shattering the old prosaic antithesis 
of the beautiful and the useful, gave a higher 
consecration {both to labour and to art; and 
instead of abandoning the palace of art, drew it 
within the scope of the highest ethical idealism 
by turning it into a workshop.) 

Hincks (Marcelle Azra) The Dance and 
the Plastic Arts in Ancient Greece. 

19th Cent., Mar. 1907. 

Rea (Hope) Titian. (Miniature Series of 
Painters.) 55p. Bell, 1906. 

Nordau (Max) On Art and Artists, 
Trans. by W. F. Harvey. 351p. 

Unwin, 1907. 

Gothic Architecture in England. 
Church Q. R., Jan. 1907. 

, es with Bond’s book with the above 


40 Baughan(£. A.) Back to Gluck. 
Indep. R., Feb. 1907. 
83 Hymni Latini. 1384p. Clowes, 1907. 

{Contains the original Latin form of all the 
hymns in “‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern” (in its 
recent edition), which are versions from the 
Latin.] 

Barker (A. Leigh), Compiled by. The 
Hymnal Appendix, A Supplement to 
‘* Hymns A, and M.,” ‘* Church Hymns,” 
‘*The Hymnal Companion.” 122p. 

Skeffington, 1907. 


G. D. H. and J. H. W. 


23 Anon. 








